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PREFACE 

In  spite  of  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  the  historian 
who  attempts  to  portray  the  era  of  Lincoln  is  still 
faced  with  almost  impossible  demands  and  still 
confronted  with  arbitrary  points  of  view.  It  is 
out  of  the  question,  in  a  book  so  brief  as  this 
must  necessarily  be,  to  meet  all  these  demands  or 
to  alter  these  points  of  view.  Interests  that  are 
purely  local,  events  that  did  not  with  certainty 
contribute  to  the  final  outcome,  gossip,  as  well  as 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  scholar — these  must  ob¬ 
viously  be  set  aside. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  volume  resolves 
itself,  at  bottom,  into  just  two  questions:  Why 
was  there  a  war?  Why  was  the  Lincoln  Govern¬ 
ment  successful?  With  these  two  questions  al¬ 
ways  in  mind  I  have  endeavored,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  select  and  consolidate  the  pertinent  facts;  on 

the  other,  to  make  clear,  even  at  the  cost  of 
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explanatory  comment,  their  relations  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  This  purpose  has 
particularly  governed  the  use  of  biographical 
matter,  in  which  the  main  illustration,  of  course, 
is  the  career  of  Lincoln.  Prominent  as  it  is  here 
made,  the  Lincoln  matter  all  bears  in  the  last 
analysis  on  one  point — his  control  of  his  support. 
On  that  the  history  of  the  North  hinges.  The 
personal  and  private  Lincoln  it  is  impossible  to 
present  within  these  pages.  The  public  Lincoln, 
including  the  character  of  his  mind,  is  here  the 
essential  matter. 

The  bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  volume  in¬ 
dicates  the  more  important  books  which  are  at 
the  reader’s  disposal  and  which  it  is  unfortunate 
not  to  know. 

Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson. 

Charleston,  S.  C., 

March,  1918. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  THE  UNION 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  TWO  NATIONS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

“There  is  really  no  Union  now  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  .  .  .  No  two  nations  upon 
earth  entertain  feelings  of  more  bitter  rancor  to¬ 
ward  each  other  than  these  two  nations  of  the 
Republic.  ” 

This  remark,  which  is  attributed  to  Senator 
Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio,  provides  the  key  to  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  in  the  decade  following  the  Compro¬ 
mise  of  1850.  To  trace  this  division  of  the  people 
to  its  ultimate  source,  one  would  have  to  go  far 
back  into  colonial  times.  There  was  a  process  of 
natural  selection  at  work,  in  the  intellectual  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  inevitably  drew  together  certain  types  and 

generated  certain  forces.  This  process  manifested 
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itself  in  one  form  in  His  Majesty’s  plantations  of 
the  North,  and  in  another  in  those  of  the  South. 
As  early  as  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  social  tendencies  of  the  two  regions  were  al¬ 
ready  so  far  alienated  that  they  involved  differ¬ 
ences  which  would  scarcely  admit  of  reconciliation. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  these  differences  grad¬ 
ually  were  concentrated  around  fundamentally 
different  conceptions  of  labor  —  of  slave  labor  in 
the  South,  of  free  labor  in  the  North. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  fallacious 
than  the  notion  that  this  growing  antagonism  was 
controlled  by  any  deliberate  purpose  in  either 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  apparently  necessary 
that  this  Republic  in  its  evolution  should  proceed 
from  confederation  to  nationality  through  an  in¬ 
termediate  and  apparently  reactionary  period  of 
sectionalism.  In  this  stage  of  American  history, 
slavery  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  prime  fac¬ 
tors  involved,  but  sectional  consciousness,  with  all 
its  emotional  and  psychological  implications,  was 
the  fundamental  impulse  of  the  stern  events  which 
occurred  between  1850  and  1865. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
more  influential  Southerners  had  come  generally 
to  regard  their  section  of  the  country  as  a  distinct 
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social  unit.  The  next  step  was  inevitable.  The 
South  began  to  regard  itself  as  a  separate  political 
unit.  It  is  the  distinction  of  Calhoun  that  he 
showed  himself  toward  the  end  sufficiently  flexible 
to  become  the  exponent  of  this  new  political  im¬ 
pulse.  With  all  his  earlier  fire  he  encouraged  the 
Southerners  to  withdraw  from  the  so-called  na¬ 
tional  parties.  Whig  and  Democratic,  to  establish 
instead  a  single  Southern  party,  and  to  formu¬ 
late,  by  means  of  popular  conventions,  a  single 
concerted  policy  for  the  entire  South. 

At  that  time  such  a  policy  was  still  regarded, 
from  the  Southern  point  of  view,  as  a  radical  idea. 
In  1851,  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  polls  between 
the  two  Southern  ideas  —  the  old  one  which  up¬ 
held  separate  state  independence,  and  the  new  one 
which  virtually  acknowledged  Southern  national¬ 
ity.  The  issue  at  stake  was  the  acceptance  or  the 
rejection  of  a  compromise  which  could  bring  no 
permanent  settlement  of  fundamental  differences. 

Nowhere  was  the  battle  more  interesting  than 
in  South  Carolina,  for  it  brought  into  clear  light 
that  powerful  Southern  leader  who  ten  years  later 
was  to  be  the  master-spirit  of  secession  —  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett.  In  1851  he  fought  hard  to  revive 
the  older  idea  of  state  independence  and  to  carry 
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South  Carolina  as  a  separate  state  out  of  the  Union. 
Accordingly  it  is  significant  of  the  progress  that 
the  consolidation  of  the  South  had  made  at  this 
date  that  on  this  issue  Rhett  encountered  general 
opposition.  This  difference  of  opinion  as  to  policy 
was  not  inspired,  as  some  historians  have  too  hast¬ 
ily  concluded,  by  national  feeling.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  considered  the  Federal 
Government  supreme  over  the  State  Government. 
They  opposed  Rhett  because  they  felt  secession 
to  be  at  that  moment  bad  policy.  They  saw  that, 
if  South  Carolina  went  out  of  the  Union  in  1851, 
she  would  go  alone  and  the  solidarity  of  the  South 
would  be  broken.  They  were  not  lacking  in  sec¬ 
tional  patriotism,  but  their  conception  of  the  best 
solution  of  the  complex  problem  differed  from  that 
advocated  by  Rhett.  Their  position  was  summed 
up  by  Langdon  Cheves  when  he  said,  “To  secede 
now  is  to  secede  from  the  South  as  well  as  from  the 
Union.  ”  On  the  basis  of  this  belief  they  defeated 
Rhett  and  put  off  secession  for  ten  years. 

There  is  no  analogous  single  event  in  the  history 
of  the  North,  previous  to  the  war,  which  reveals 
with  similar  clearness  a  sectional  consciousness. 
On  the  surface  the  life  of  the  people  seemed,  indeed, 
to  belie  the  existence  of  any  such  feeling.  The 
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Northern  capitalist  class  aimed  steadily  at  being 
non-sectional,  and  it  made  free  use  of  the  word 
national.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  all 
sorts  of  people  talked  of  national  institutions,  and 
that  the  term,  until  we  look  closely  into  the  mind 
of  the  person  using  it,  signifies  nothing.  Because 
the  Northern  capitalist  repudiated  the  idea  of 
sectionalism,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  set  up  any 
other  in  its  place.  Instead  of  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing  so  positive,  he  remained  for  the  most  part  a 
negative  quantity. 

Living  usually  somewhere  between  Maine  and 
Ohio,  he  made  it  his  chief  purpose  to  regulate  the 
outflow  of  manufactures  from  that  industrial  re¬ 
gion  and  the  inflow  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
movement  of  the  latter  eastward  and  northward, 
and  the  former  westward  and  southward,  repre¬ 
sents  roughly  but  graphically  the  movement  of  the 
business  of  that  time.  The  Easterner  lived  in  fear 
of  losing  the  money  which  was  owed  him  in  the 
South.  As  the  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  day  made  unlikely  any  serious  clash  of 
interest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  he  had 
little  solicitude  about  his  accounts  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  But  a  gradually  developing  hostility 
between  North  and  South  was  accompanied  by  a 
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parallel  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Northern  capital  for 
its  Southern  investments  and  debts.  When  the 
war  eventually  became  inevitable,  $200,000,000 
were  owed  by  Southerners  to  Northerners.  For 
those  days  this  was  an  indebtedness  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  magnitude.  The  Northern  capitalists, 
preoccupied  with  their  desire  to  secure  this  ac¬ 
count,  were  naturally  eager  to  repudiate  section¬ 
alism,  and  talked  about  national  interests  with 
a  zeal  that  has  sometimes  been  misinterpreted. 
Throughout  the  entire  period  from  1850  to  1865, 
capital  in  American  politics  played  for  the  most 
part  a  negative  role,  and  not  until  after  the 
war  did  it  become  independent  of  its  Southern 
interests. 

For  the  real  North  of  that  day  we  must  turn  to 
those  Northerners  who  felt  sufficient  unto  them¬ 
selves  and  whose  political  convictions  were  un¬ 
biased  by  personal  interests  which  were  involved  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  must  listen  to  the 
distinct  voices  that  gave  utterance  to  their  views, 
and  we  must  observe  the  definite  schemes  of  their 
political  leaders.  Directly  we  do  this,  the  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  the  North  had  become  a 
democracy.  The  rich  man  no  longer  played  the 
role  of  grandee,  for  by  this  time  there  had  arisen 
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those  two  groups  which,  between  them,  are  the 
ruin  of  aristocracy  —  the  class  of  prosperous  labor¬ 
ers  and  the  group  of  well-to-do  intellectuals.  Of 
these,  the  latter  gave  utterance,  first,  to  their  faith 
in  democracy,  and  then,  with  all  the  intensity  of 
partisan  zeal,  to  their  sense  of  the  North  as  the 
agent  of  democracy.  The  prosperous  laborers  ap¬ 
plauded  this  expression  of  an  opinion  in  which  they 
thoroughly  believed  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
their  willing  support  to  a  land  policy  that  was 
typically  Northern. 

American  economic  history  in  the  middle  third 
of  the  century  is  essentially  the  record  of  a  struggle 
to  gain  possession  of  public  land.  The  opposing 
forces  were  the  South,  which  strove  to  perpetuate 
by  this  means  a  social  system  that  was  funda¬ 
mentally  aristocratic,  and  the  North,  which  sought 
by  the  same  means  to  foster  its  ideal  of  democracy. 
Though  the  South,  with  the  aid  of  its  economic 
vassal,  the  Northern  capitalist  class,  was  for  some 
time  able  to  check  the  land-hunger  of  the  Northern 
democrats,  it  was  never  able  entirely  to  secure  the 
control  which  it  desired,  but  was  always  faced  with 
the  steady  and  continued  opposition  of  the  real 
North.  On  one  occasion  in  Congress,  the  heart 
of  the  whole  matter  was  clearly  shown,  for  at  the 
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very  moment  when  the  Northerners  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  class  were  pressing  one  of  their  frequent 
schemes  for  free  land,  Southerners  and  their 
sympathetic  Northern  henchmen  were  furthering 
a  scheme  that  aimed  at  the  purchase  of  Cuba. 
From  the  impatient  sneer  of  a  Southerner  that  the 
Northerners  sought  to  give  “land  to  the  landless” 
and  the  retort  that  the  Southerners  seemed  equally 
anxious  to  supply  “niggers  to  the  niggerless,”  it 
can  be  seen  that  American  history  is  sometimes 
better  summed  up  by  angry  politicians  than  by 
historians. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard,  however,  against 
ascribing  to  either  side  too  precise  a  consciousness 
of  its  own  motives.  The  old  days  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  War  was  conceived  as  a  clear-cut  issue 
are  as  a  watch  in  the  night  that  has  passed,  and  we 
now  realize  that  historical  movements  are  almost 
without  exception  the  resultants  of  many  motives. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  that  men  have  always 
misapprehended  themselves,  contradicted  them¬ 
selves,  obeyed  primal  impulses,  and  then  deluded 
themselves  with  sophistications  upon  the  springs 
of  action.  In  a  word,  unaware  of  what  they  are 
doing,  men  allow  their  aesthetic  and  dramatic 
senses  to  shape  their  conceptions  of  their  own  lives. 
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That  “great  impersonal  artist,”  of  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  has  so  much  to  say,  is  at  work  in.  us  all, 
subtly  making  us  into  illusions,  first  to  ourselves 
and  later  to  the  historian.  It  is  the  business  of 
history,  as  of  analytic  fiction,  both  to  feel  the 
power  of  these  illusions  and  to  work  through  them 
in  imagination  to  the  dim  but  potent  motives  on 
which  they  rest.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  we 
act  from  subconscious  quite  as  often  as  from  con¬ 
scious  influences,  from  motives  that  arise  out  of 
the  dim  parts  of  our  being,  from  the  midst  of  shad¬ 
ows  that  psychology  has  only  recently  begun  to 
lift,  where  senses  subtler  than  the  obvious  make 
use  of  fear,  intuition,  prejudice,  habit,  and  illusion, 
and  too  often  play  with  us  as  the  wind  with  blown 
leaves. 

True  as  this  is  of  man  individually,  it  is  even 
more  fundamentally  true  of  man  collectively,  of 
parties,  of  peoples.  It  is  a  strikingly  accurate 
description  of  the  relation  of  the  two  American 
nations  that  now  found  themselves  opposed  with¬ 
in  the  Republic.  Neither  fully  understood  the 
other.  Each  had  a  social  ideal  that  was  deeper 
laid  than  any  theory  of  government  or  than  any 
commercial  or  humanitarian  interest.  Both  knew 
vaguely  but  with  sure  instinct  that  their  interests 
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and  ideals  were  irreconcilable.  Each  felt  in  its 
heart  the  deadly  passion  of  self-preservation.  It 
was  because,  in  both  North  and  South,  men  were 
subtly  conscious  that  a  whole  social  system  was 
the  issue  at  stake,  and  because  on  each  side  they 
believed  in  their  own  ideals  with  their  whole  souls, 
that,  when  the  time  came  for  their  trial  by  fire, 
they  went  to  their  deaths  singing. 

In  the  South  there  still  obtained  the  ancient 
ideal  of  territorial  aristocracy.  Those  long  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  European  peoples  which  had 
made  of  the  great  landholder  a  petty  prince  lay 
beneath  the  plantation  life  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  feudal  spirit,  revived  in  a  softer  world  and 
under  brighter  skies,  gave  to  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  it  the  same  graces  and  somewhat  the 
same  capacities  which  it  gave  to  the  knightly  class 
in  the  days  of  Roland  —  courage,  frankness,  gen¬ 
erosity,  ability  in  affairs,  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  consciousness  of  caste.  The  mode  of  life  which 
the  planters  enjoyed  and  which  the  inferior  'whites 
regarded  as  a  social  paradise  was  a  life  of  complete 
deliverance  from  toil,  of  disinterested  participation 
in  local  government,  of  absolute  personal  freedom 
a  life  in  which  the  mechanical  action  of  law  was 
less  important  than  the  more  human  compulsion 
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of  social  opinion,  and  in  which  private  differences 
were  settled  under  the  code  of  honor. 

This  Southern  life  was  carried  on  in  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  environment.  On  a  landed  estate,  often 
larger  than  many  of  Europe’s  baronies,  stood  the 
great  house  of  the  planter,  usually  a  graceful  ex¬ 
ample  of  colonial  architecture,  surrounded  by 
stately  gardens.  This  mansion  was  the  center  of 
a  boundless  hospitality;  guests  were  always  com¬ 
ing  and  going;  the  hostess  and  her  daughters  were 
the  very  symbols  of  kindliness  and  ease.  To 
think  of  such  houses  was  to  think  of  innumerable 
joyous  days;  of  gentlemen  galloping  across  coun¬ 
try  after  the  hounds;  of  coaches  lumbering  along 
avenues  of  noble  oaks,  bringing  handsome  women 
to  visit  the  mansion;  of  great  f eastings;  of  nights  of 
music  and  dancing;  above  all,  of  the  great  festival 
of  Christmas,  celebrated  much  as  had  been  the 
custom  in  “Merrie  England”  centuries  before. 

Below  the  surface  of  this  bright  world  lay  the 
enslaved  black  race.  In  the  minds  of  many  South¬ 
erners  it  was  always  a  secret  burden  from  which 
they  saw  no  means  of  freeing  themselves.  To  eman¬ 
cipate  the  slaves,  and  thereby  to  create  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  free  blacks,  was  generally  considered,  from 
the  white  point  of  view,  an  impossible  solution  of 
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the  problem.  The  Southerners  usually  believed 
that  the  African  could  be  tamed  only  in  small 
groups  and  when  constantly  surrounded  by  white 
influence,  as  in  the  case  of  house  servants.  Though 
a  few  great  capitalists  had  taken  up  the  idea  that 
the  deliberate  exploitation  of  the  blacks  was  the 
high  prerogative  of  the  whites,  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Southern  people  was  more  truly 
expressed  by  Toombs  when  he  said:  “The  question 
is  not  whether  we  could  be  more  prosperous  and 
happy  with  these  three  and  a  half  million  slaves  in 
Africa,  and  their  places  filled  with  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  hardy,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  citizens 
of  the  superior  race;  but  it  is  simply  whether, 
while  we  have  them  among  us,  we  would  be  most 
prosperous  with  them  in  freedom  or  in  bondage.  ” 
The  Southern  people,  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  had  no  hatred  of  the  blacks.  In  the  main 
they  led  their  free,  spirited,  and  gracious  life,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  maintenance  of  slavery  was  but 
making  the  best  of  circumstances  which  were  be¬ 
yond  their  control.  It  was  these  Southern  people 
who  were  to  hear  from  afar  the  horrible  indictment 
of  all  their  motives  by  the  Abolitionists  and  who 
were  to  react  in  a  growing  bitterness  and  distrust 
toward  everything  Northern. 
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But  of  these  Southern  people  the  average  North¬ 
erner  knew  nothing.  He  knew  the  South  only 
on  its  least  attractive  side  of  professional  politics. 
For  there  was  a  group  of  powerful  magnates,  rich 
planters  or  “slave  barons,”  who  easily  made  their 
way  into  Congress,  and  who  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  Northern  capitalists,  for  a  purpose  similar 
to  theirs.  It  was  these  men  who  forced  the  issue 
upon  slavery;  they  warned  the  common  people  of 
the  North  to  mind  their  own  business;  and  for  do¬ 
ing  so  they  were  warmly  applauded  by  the  North¬ 
ern  capitalist  class.  It  was  therefore  in  opposition 
to  the  whole  American  world  of  organized  capital 
that  the  Northern  masses  demanded  the  use  of 
“the  Northern  hammer”  —  as  Sumner  put  it,  in 
one  of  his  most  furious  speeches  —  in  their  aim  to 
destroy  a  section  where,  intuitively,  they  felt  their 
democratic  ideal  could  not  be  realized. 

And  what  was  that  ideal?  Merely  to  answer 
democracy  is  to  dodge  the  fundamental  question. 
The  North  was  too  complex  in  its  social  structure 
and  too  multitudinous  in  its  interests  to  confine 
itself  to  one  type  of  life.  It  included  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  —  from  the  most  gracious 
of  scholars  who  lived  in  romantic  ease  among  his 
German  and  Spanish  books,  and  whose  lovely  house 
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in  Cambridge  is  forever  associated  with  the  noble 
presence  of  Washington,  to  the  hardy  frontiersman, 
breaking  the  new  soil  of  his  Western  claim,  whose 
wife  at  sunset  shaded  her  tired  eyes,  under  a  hand 
rough  with  labor,  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
her  log  cabin,  watching  for  the  return  of  her  man 
across  the  weedy  fields  which  he  had  not  yet  fully 
subdued.  Far  apart  as  were  Longfellow  and  this 
toiler  of  the  West,  they  yet  felt  themselves  to  be 
one  in  purpose.  They  were  democrats,  but  not 
after  the  simple,  elementary  manner  of  the  demo¬ 
crats  at  the  opening  of  the  century.  In  the  North, 
there  had  come  to  life  a  peculiar  phase  of  idealism 
that  had  touched  democracy  with  mysticism  and 
had  added  to  it  a  vague  but  genuine  romance. 
This  new  vision  of  the  destiny  of  the  country  had 
the  practical  effect  of  making  the  Northerners 
identify  themselves  in  their  imaginations  with  all 
mankind  and  in  creating  in  them  an  enthusiastic 
desire,  not  only  to  give  to  every  American  a  home 
of  his  own,  but  also  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  the 
nation  and  to  share  the  wealth  of  America  with  the 
poor  of  all  the  world.  In  very  truth,  it  was  their 
dominating  passion  to  give  “land  to  the  landless.” 
Here  was  the  clue  to  much  of  their  attitude  toward 
the  South.  Most  of  these  Northern  dreamers  gave 
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little  or  no  thought  to  slavery  itself;  but  they  felt 
that  the  section  which  maintained  such  a  system 
was  so  committed  to  aristocracy  that  any  real 
friendship  with  it  was  impossible. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  conceive  the  American 
Republic  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Compromise  of  1850  as,  in  effect,  a  dual  nation, 
without  a  common  loyalty  between  the  two  parts. 
Before  long  the  most  significant  of  the  great  North¬ 
erners  of  the  time  was  to  describe  this  impossible 
condition  by  the  appropriate  metaphor  of  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
eight  years  after  the  division  of  the  country  had 
been  acknowledged  in  1850  that  these  words  were 
uttered.  In  those  eight  years  both  sections  awoke 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  differences  that  they  had 
admitted.  Both  perceived  that,  instead  of  solv¬ 
ing  their  problem  in  1850,  they  had  merely  drawn 
sharply  the  lines  of  future  conflict.  In  every 
thoughtful  mind  there  arose  the  same  alternative 
questions:  Is  there  no  solution  but  fighting  it  out 
until  one  side  destroys  the  other,  or  we  end  as 
two  nations  confessedly  independent?  Or  is  there 
some  conceivable  new  outlet  for  this  opposition  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  sections,  some  new  mode 
of  permanent  adjustment? 
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It  was  at  the  moment  when  thinking  men  were 
asking  these  questions  that  one  of  the  nimblest  of 
politicians  took  the  center  of  the  stage.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  far-sighted  enough  to  understand 
the  land-hunger  of  the  time.  One  is  tempted  to 
add  that  his  ear  was  to  the  ground.  The  state¬ 
ment  will  not,  however,  go  unchallenged,  for  able 
apologists  have  their  good  word  to  say  for  Douglas. 
Though  in  the  main,  the  traditional  view  of  him 
as  the  prince  of  political  jugglers  still  holds  its 
own,  let  us  admit  that  his  bold,  rough  spirit,  filled 
as  it  was  with  political  daring,  was  not  without  its 
strange  vein  of  idealism.  And  then  let  us  repeat 
that  his  ear  was  to  the  ground.  Much  careful 
research  has  indeed  been  expended  in  seeking  to 
determine  who  originated  the  policy  which,  about 
1853,  Douglas  decided  to  make  his  own.  There 
has  also  been  much  dispute  about  his  motives. 
Most  of  us,  however,  see  in  his  course  of  action  an 
instance  of  playing  the  game  of  politics  with  an 
audacity  that  was  magnificent. 

His  conduct  may  well  have  been  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  motives  which  included  a  desire  to 
retain  the  favor  of  the  Northwest,  a  wish  to  pave 
the  way  to  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency,  the 
intention  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  South  as  well  as 
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that  of  his  own  locality,  and  perhaps  the  hope  that 
he  was  performing  a  service  of  real  value  to  his 
country.  That  is,  he  saw  that  the  favor  of  his 
own  Northwest  would  be  lavished  upon  any  man 
who  opened  up  to  settlement  the  rich  lands  be¬ 
yond  Iowa  and  Missouri  which  were  still  held  by 
the  Indians,  and  for  which  the  Westerners  were 
clamoring.  Furthermore,  they  wanted  a  railroad 
that  would  reach  to  the  Pacific.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  local  entanglements  and  political  cross-pur¬ 
poses  which  involved  the  interests  of  the  free  State 
of  Illinois  and  those  of  the  slave  State  of  Missouri. 
Douglas’s  great  stroke  was  a  programme  for  har¬ 
monizing  all  these  conflicting  interests  and  for 
drawing  together  the  West  and  the  South.  Slave¬ 
holders  were  to  be  given  what  at  that  moment 
they  wanted  most  —  an  opportunity  to  expand  in¬ 
to  that  territory  to  the  north  and  west  of  Missouri 
which  had  been  made  free  by  the  Compromise  of 
1820,  while  the  free  Northwest  was  to  have  its 
railroad  to  the  coast  and  also  its  chance  to  expand 
into  the  Indian  country.  Douglas  thus  became 
the  champion  of  a  bill  which  would  organize  two 
new  territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but  which 
would  leave  the  settlers  in  each  to  decide  whether 
slavery  or  free  labor  should  prevail  within  their 
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boundaries.  This  territorial  scheme  was  accepted 
by  a  Congress  in  which  the  Southerners  and  their 
Northern  allies  held  control,  and  what  is  known 
as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce  on  May  30, 1854. 1 

1  The  origin  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  has  been  a  much  dis¬ 
cussed  subject  among  historians  in  recent  years.  The  older  view 
that  Douglas  was  simply  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  “slave- 
power”  by  sacrificing  Kansas,  is  no  longer  tenable.  This  point 
has  been  elaborated  by  Allen  Johnson  in  his  study  of  Douglas 
( Stephen  A.  Douglas:  a  Study  in  American  Politics).  In  his  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  P.  0.  Ray  contends  that  the 
legislation  of  1854  originated  in  a  factional  controversy  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  that  Douglas  merely  served  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
slavery  group  led  by  Senator  David  R.  Atchinson  of  Missouri. 
Still  another  point  of  view  is  that  presented  in  the  Genesis  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  by  F.  H.  Hodder,  who  would  explain  not 
only  the  division  of  the  Nebraska  Territory  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  but  the  object  of  the  entire  bill  by  the  insistent  efforts 
of  promoters  of  the  Pacific  railroad  scheme  to  secure  a  right  of 
way  through  Nebraska.  This  project  involved  the  organization 
of  a  territorial  government  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  Douglas  was  deeply  interested  in  the  western  railroad 
interests  and  carried  through  the  necessary  legislation. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  PARTY  OF  POLITICAL  EVASION 

In  order  to  understand  Douglas  one  must  under¬ 
stand  the  Democratic  party  of  1854  in  which 
Douglas  was  a  conspicuous  leader.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  boasted  that  they  were  the  only  really  na¬ 
tional  party  and  contended  that  their  rivals,  the 
Whigs  and  the  Know-Nothings,  were  merely  the 
representatives  of  localities  or  classes.  Sectional¬ 
ism  was  the  favorite  charge  which  the  Democrats 
brought  against  their  enemies;  and  yet  it  was  upon 
these  very  Democrats  that  the  slaveholders  had 
hitherto  relied,  and  it  was  upon  certain  members 
of  this  party  that  the  label,  “Northern  men  with 
Southern  principles,”  had  been  bestowed. 

The  label  was  not,  however,  altogether  fair,  for 

the  motives  of  the  Democrats  were  deeply  rooted 

in  their  own  peculiar  temperament.  In  the  last 

analysis,  what  had  held  their  organization  together, 

and  what  had  enabled  them  to  dominate  politics 
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for  nearly  the  span  of  a  generation,  was  their  faith 
in  a  principle  that  then  appealed  powerfully,  and 
that  still  appeals,  to  much  in  the  American  char¬ 
acter.  This  was  the  principle  of  negative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  —  the  old  idea  that 
the  government  should  do  as  little  as  possible  and 
should  confine  itself  practically  to  the  duties  of  the 
policeman.  This  principle  has  seemed  always  to 
express  to  the  average  mind  that  traditional  in¬ 
dividualism  which  is  an  inheritance  of  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  race.  In  America,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  reenforced  that  tradition  of 
local  independence  which  was  strong  throughout 
the  West  and  doubly  strong  in  the  South.  Then, 
too,  the  Democratic  party  still  spoke  the  language 
of  the  theoretical  Democracy  inherited  from  Jeffer¬ 
son.  And  Americans  have  always  been  the  slaves 
of  phrases! 

Furthermore,  the  close  alliance  of  the  Northern 
party  machine  with  the  South  made  it,  generally, 
an  object  of  care  for  all  those  Northern  interests 
that  depended  on  the  Southern  market.  As  to  the 
Southerners,  their  relation  with  this  party  has 
two  distinct  chapters.  The  first  embraced  the 
twenty  years  preceding  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
and  may  be  thought  of  as  merging  into  the  second 
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during  three  or  four  years  following  the  great 
equivocation.  In  that  period,  while  the  anti¬ 
slavery  crusade  was  taking  form,  the  aim  of  South¬ 
ern  politicians  was  mainly  negative.  “Let  us 
alone,”  was  their  chief  demand.  Though  aggres¬ 
sive  in  their  policy,  they  were  too  far-sighted  to 
demand  of  the  North  any  positive  course  in  favor 
of  slavery.  The  rise  of  a  new  type  of  Southern 
politician,  however,  created  a  different  situation 
and  began  a  second  chapter  in  the  relation  between 
the  South  and  the  Democratic  party  machine  in 
the  North.  But  of  that  hereafter.  Until  1854, 
it  was  the  obvious  part  of  wisdom  for  Southerners 
to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  that  party 
whose  cardinal  idea  was  that  the  government 
should  come  as  near  as  conceivable  to  a  system  of 
non-interference;  that  it  should  not  interfere  with 
business,  and  therefore  oppose  a  tariff;  that  it 
should  not  interfere  with  local  government,  and 
therefore  applaud  states  rights;  that  it  should  not 
interfere  with  slavery,  and  therefore  frown  upon 
militant  abolition.  Its  policy  was,  to  adopt  a 
familiar  phrase,  one  of  masterly  inactivity.  In¬ 
deed  it  may  well  be  called  the  party  of  political 
evasion.  It  was  a  huge,  loose  confederacy  of 
differing  political  groups,  embracing  paupers  and 
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millionaires,  moderate  anti-slavery  men  and  slave 
barons,  all  of  whom  were  held  together  by  the 
unreliable  bond  of  an  agreement  not  to  tread  on 
each  other’s  toes. 

Of  this  party  Douglas  was  the  typical  represen¬ 
tative,  both  in  strength  and  weakness.  He  had 
all  its  pliability,  its  good  humor,  its  broad  and 
easy  way  with  things,  its  passion  for  playing  pol¬ 
itics.  Nevertheless,  in  calling  upon  the  believers 
in  political  evasion  to  consent  for  this  once  to 
reverse  their  principle  and  to  endorse  a  positive 
action,  he  had  taken  a  great  risk.  Would  their 
sporting  sense  of  politics  as  a  gigantic  game  carry 
him  through  successfully?  He  knew  that  there 
was  a  hard  fight  before  him,  but  with  the  courage 
of  a  great  political  strategist,  and  proudly  confi¬ 
dent  in  his  hold  upon  the  main  body  of  his  party, 
he  prepared  for  both  the  attacks  and  the  defec¬ 
tions  that  were  inevitable. 

Defections,  indeed,  began  at  once.  Even  before 
the  bill  had  been  passed,  the  Appeal  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democrats  was  printed  in  a  New  York 
paper,  with  the  signatures  of  members  of  Congress 
representing  both  the  extreme  anti-slavery  wing  of 
the  Democrats  and  the  organized  Free-Soil  party. 
The  most  famous  of  these  names  were  those  of 
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Chase  and  Sumner,  both  of  whom  had  been  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  a  coalition  of  Free-Soilers  and 
Democrats.  With  them  was  the  veteran  aboli¬ 
tionist,  Giddings  of  Ohio.  The  Appeal  denounced 
Douglas  as  an  “unscrupulous  politician”  and 
sounded  both  the  war-cries  of  the  Northern  masses 
by  accusing  him  of  being  engaged  in  “an  atrocious 
plot  to  exclude  from  a  vast  unoccupied  region  im¬ 
migrants  from  the  Old  World  and  free  laborers 
from  our  own  States.” 

The  events  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1854 
may  all  be  grouped  under  two  heads  —  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  anti-Nebraska  party,  and  the  quick 
rush  of  sectional  patriotism  to  seize  the  territory 
laid  open  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  The  in¬ 
stantaneous  refusal  of  the  Northerners  to  confine 
their  settlement  to  Nebraska,  and  their  prompt 
invasion  of  Kansas;  the  similar  invasion  from  the 
South;  the  support  of  both  movements  by  societies 
organized  for  that  purpose;  the  war  in  Kansas  — 
all  the  details  of  this  thrilling  story  have  been  told 
elsewhere. 1  The  political  story  alone  concerns  us 
here. 

When  the  fight  began  there  were  four  parties 

1  See  Jesse  Macy,  The  Anti-Slavery  Crusade.  (In  The  Chronicle » 
of  America.) 
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in  the  field:  the  Democrats,  the  Whigs,  the  Free- 
Soilers,  and  the  Know-Nothings. 

The  Free-Soil  party,  hitherto  a  small  organiza¬ 
tion,  had  sought  to  make  slavery  the  main  issue 
in  politics.  Its  watchword  was  “Free  soil,  free 
speech,  free  labor,  and  free  men.”  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  it  was  instantaneous  in  its  opposition 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 

The  Whigs  at  the  moment  enjoyed  the  greatest 
prestige,  owing  to  the  association  with  them  of  such 
distinguished  leaders  as  Webster  and  Clay.  In 
1854,  however,  as  a  party  they  were  dying,  and  the 
very  condition  that  had  made  success  possible  for 
the  Democrats  made  it  impossible  for  the  Whigs, 
because  the  latter  stood  for  positive  ideas,  and 
aimed  to  be  national  in  reality  and  not  in  the  eva¬ 
sive  Democratic  sense  of  the  term.  For,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  on  analysis  all  the  greater  issues  of  the 
day  proved  to  be  sectional.  The  Whigs  would 
not,  like  the  Democrats,  adopt  a  negative  attitude 
toward  these  issues,  nor  would  they  consent  to  be¬ 
come  merely  sectional.  Yet  at  the  moment  nega¬ 
tion  and  sectionalism  were  the  only  alternatives, 
and  between  these  millstones  the  Whig  organization 
was  destined  to  be  ground  to  bits  and  to  disappear 
after  the  next  Presidential  election. 
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Even  previous  to  1854,  numbers  of  Whigs  had 
sought  a  desperate  outlet  for  their  desire  to  be 
positive  in  politics  and  had  created  a  new  party 
which  during  a  few  years  was  to  seem  a  reality 
and  then  vanish  together  with  its  parent.  The 
one  chance  for  a  party  which  had  positive  ideas 
and  which  wished  not  to  be  sectional  was  the  defi¬ 
nite  abandonment  of  existing  issues  and  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  some  new  issue  not  connected  with  sectional 
feeling.  Now,  it  happened  that  a  variety  of  causes, 
social  and  religious,  had  brought  about  bad  blood 
between  native  and  foreigner,  in  some  of  the  great 
cities,  and  upon  the  issue  involved  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  failing  spirit  of  the  Whigs  fastened.  A 
secret  society  which  had  been  formed  to  oppose 
the  naturalization  of  foreigners  quickly  became 
a  recognized  political  party.  As  the  members  of 
the  Society  answered  all  questions  with  “I  do  not 
know,”  they  came  to  be  called  “Know-Nothings,” 
though  they  called  themselves  “Americans.”  In 
those  states  where  the  Whigs  had  been  strongest 

—  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 

—  this  last  attempt  to  apply  their  former  temper, 
though  not  their  principles,  had  for  a  moment  some 
success;  but  it  could  not  escape  the  fierce  division 
which  was  forced  on  the  country  by  Douglas.  As 
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a  result,  it  rapidly  split  into  factions,  one  of  which 
merged  with  the  enemies  of  Douglas,  while  the 
other  was  lost  among  his  supporters. 

What  would  the  great  dying  Whig  party  leave 
behind  it?  This  was  the  really  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  in  1854.  Briefly,  this  party  bequeathed  the 
temper  of  political  positivism  and  at  the  same 
time  the  dread  of  sectionalism.  The  inner  clue  to 
American  politics  during  the  next  few  years  is,  to 
many  minds,  to  be  found  largely  in  the  union  of 
this  old  Whig  temper  with  a  new-born  sectional 
patriotism,  and,  to  other  minds,  in  the  gradual  and 
reluctant  passing  of  the  Whig  opposition  to  a  sec¬ 
tional  party.  But  though  this  transformation  of 
the  wrecks  of  Whiggism  began  immediately,  and 
while  the  Ivansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  still  being 
hotly  debated  in  Congress,  it  was  not  until  1860 
that  it  was  completed. 

In  the  meantime  various  incidents  had  shown 
that  the  sectional  patriotism  of  - the  North,  the 
fury  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the  positive  temper 
in  politics,  were  all  drawing  closer  together.  Each 
of  these  tendencies  can  be  briefly  illustrated.  For 
example,  the  rush  to  Kansas  had  begun,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was  prepar¬ 
es  fo  assist  settlers  who  were  going  west.  In 
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May,  there  occurred  at  Boston  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  attempts  to  rescue  a  fugitive  slave,  in 
which  a  mob  led  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
attacked  the  guards  of  Anthony  Burns,  a  captured 
fugitive,  killed  one  of  them,  but  failed  to  get  the 
slave,  who  was  carried  to  a  revenue  cutter  between 
lines  of  soldiers  and  returned  to  slavery.  Among 
numerous  details  of  the  hour  the  burning  of 
Douglas  in  effigy  is  perhaps  worth  passing  notice. 
In  July  the  anti-Nebraska  men  of  Michigan  held 
a  convention,  at  which  they  organized  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  party  and  nominated  a  state  ticket.  Of  their 
nominees,  two  had  hitherto  ranked  themselves 
as  Free-Soilers,  three  as  anti-slavery  Democrats, 
and  five  as  Whigs.  For  the  name  of  their  party 
they  chose  “  Republican,”  and  as  the  foundation 
of  their  platform  the  resolution  “That,  postpon¬ 
ing  and  suspending  all  differences  with  regard  to 
political  economy  or  administrative  policy,”  they 
would  “act  cordially  and  faithfully  in  unison, 
opposing  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  would  “co¬ 
operate  and  be  known  as  Republicans  until  the 

contest  be  terminated.  ” 

The  history  of  the  next  two  years  is,  in  its  main 
outlines,  the  story  of  the  war  in  Ransas  and  of  the 
spread  of  this  new  party  throughout  the  North.  It 
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was  only  by  degrees,  however,  that  the  Republicans 
absorbed  the  various  groups  of  anti-Nebraska  men. 
What  happened  at  this  time  in  Illinois  may  be 
taken  as  typical,  and  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
as  revealing  the  first  real  appearance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  American  history. 

Though  in  1854  he  was  not  yet  a  national  figure, 
Lincoln  was  locally  accredited  with  keen  political 
insight,  and  was  regarded  in  Illinois  as  a  strong 
lawyer.  The  story  is  told  of  him  that,  while  he 
was  attending  court  on  the  circuit,  he  heard  the 
news  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  a  tavern  and 
sat  up  most  of  the  night  talking  about  it.  Next 
morning  he  used  a  phrase  destined  to  become 
famous.  “I  tell  you,  ”  said  he  to  a  fellow  lawyer, 
“this  nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  ” 

Lincoln,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  first  to 
join  the  Republicans.  In  Illinois,  in  1854,  Lincoln 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  legislature  to  become  the 
Whig  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Democratic  colleague  of  Douglas.  But 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  election,  for  the  real 
contest  was  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  the  Nebraska  men  and  the  anti-Nebraska 
men,  and  Lincoln  withdrew  in  favor  of  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  latter,  who  was  elected. 
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During  the  following  year,  from  the  midst  of 
his  busy  law  practice,  Lincoln  watched  the  Whig 
party  go  to  pieces.  He  saw  a  great  part  of  its 
vote  lodge  temporarily  among  the  Know-Nothings, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  year  even  they  began  to 
lose  their  prominence.  In  the  autumn,  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  provincial  life,  he  saw,  far  off, 
Seward,  the  most  astute  politician  of  the  day,  join 
the  new  movement.  In  New  York,  the  Republi¬ 
can  state  convention  and  the  Whig  state  conven¬ 
tion  merged  into  one,  and  Seward  pronounced  a 
baptismal  oration  upon  the  Republican  party  of 
New  York. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  which  met 
in  December,  1855,  the  anti-Nebraska  men  were 
divided  among  themselves,  and  the  Know- 
Nothings  held  the  balance  of  power.  No  can¬ 
didate  for  the  speakership,  however,  was  able 
to  command  a  majority,  and  finally,  after  it 
had  been  agreed  that  a  plurality  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  the  contest  closed,  on  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-third  ballot,  with  the  election  of  a 
Republican,  N.  P.  Banks.  Meanwhile  in  the 
South,  the  Whigs  were  rapidly  leaving  the  party, 
pausing  a  moment  with  the  Know-Nothings, 
only  to  find  that  their  inevitable  resting-place. 
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under  stress  of  sectional  feeling,  was  with  the 
Democrats. 

On  Washington’s  birthday,  1856,  the  Know- 
Nothing  national  convention  met  at  Philadelphia. 
It  promptly  split  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
a  portion  of  its  membership  sent  word  offering 
support  to  another  convention  which  was  sitting 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  which  had  been  called  to  form 
a  national  organization  for  the  Republican  party. 
A  third  assembly  held  on  this  same  day  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  newspaper  editors  of  Illinois,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  organization  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  that  state.  At  the  dinner  following 
this  informal  convention,  Lincoln,  who  was  one 
of  the  speakers,  was  toasted  as  “the  next  United 
States  Senator,” 

Some  four  months  afterward,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Republicans  held  their  first  national  convention. 
Only  a  few  years  previous  its  members  had  called 
themselves  by  various  names  —  Democrats,  Free- 
Soilers,  Know-Nothings,  Whigs.  The  old  hos¬ 
tilities  of  these  different  groups  had  not  yet  died 
out.  Consequently,  though  Seward  was  far  and 
away  the  most  eminent  member  of  the  new  party, 
he  was  not  nominated  for  President.  That  danger¬ 
ous  honor  was  bestowed  upon  a  dashing  soldier  and 
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explorer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West,  John  C.  Fremont..1 

The  key  to  the  political  situation  in  the  North, 
during  that  momentous  year,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  great  number  of  able  Whigs  who,  seeing  that 
their  own  party  was  lost  but  refusing  to  be  side¬ 
tracked  by  the  make-believe  issue  of  the  Know- 
Nothings,  were  now  hesitating  what  to  do.  Though 
the  ordinary  politicians  among  the  Republicans 
doubtless  wished  to  conciliate  these  unattached 
Whigs,  the  astuteness  of  the  leaders  was  too  great 
to  allow  them  to  succumb  to  that  temptation. 
They  seem  to  have  feared  the  possible  effect  of 
immediately  incorporating  in  their  ranks,  while 
their  new  organization  was  still  so  plastic,  the  bulk 
of  those  conservative  classes  which  were,  after  all, 
the  backbone  of  this  irreducible  Whig  minimum. 
The  Republican  campaign  was  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  passion  that  had  scarcely  been  equaled 
in  America  before  that  day.  To  the  well-ordered 
spirit  of  the  conservative  classes  the  tone  which 
the  Republicans  assumed  appeared  shocking. 
Boldly  sectional  in  their  language,  sweeping  in  their 
denunciation  of  slavery,  the  leaders  of  the  cam- 

1  For  an  account  of  Fremont,  see  Stewart  Edward  White, 
The  Forty-Niners  (in  The  Chronicles  of  America),  Chapter  II. 
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paign  made  bitter  and  effective  use  of  a  number  of 
recent  events.  TJncle  Tom's  Cabin,  published  in 
1852,  and  already  immensely  popular,  was  used  as 
a  political  tract  to  arouse,  by  its  gruesome  picture 
of  slavery,  a  hatred  of  slaveholders.  Returned 
settlers  from  Kansas  went  about  the  North  telling 
horrible  stories  of  guerrilla  warfare,  so  colored  as 
to  throw  the  odium  all  on  one  side.  The  scandal 
of  the  moment  was  the  attack  made  by  Preston 
Brooks  on  Sumner,  after  the  latter’s  furious  dia¬ 
tribe  in  the  Senate,  which  was  published  as  The 
Crime  Against  Kansas.  With  double  skill  the 
Republicans  made  equal  capital  out  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  violence  of  the  speech  and  the  physical 
violence  of  the  retort.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
was  ready  to  their  hands  the  evidence  of  Southern 
and  Democratic  sympathy  with  a  filibustering 
attempt  to  conquer  the  republic  of  Nicaragua, 
where  William  Walker,  an  American  adventurer, 
had  recently  made  himself  dictator.  Walker  had 
succeeded  in  having  his  minister  acknowledged  by 
the  Democratic  Administration,  and  in  obtaining 
the  endorsement  of  a  great  Democratic  meeting 
which  was  held  in  New  York.  It  looked,  therefore, 
as  if  the  party  of  political  evasion  had  an  anchor 
to  windward,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  losing 
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in  Kansas,  they  intended  to  placate  their  Southern 
wing  by  the  annexation  of  Nicaragua. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  stronger  political  tempest 
than  Douglas,  weatherwise  though  he  was,  had 
foreseen.  How  was  political  evasion  to  brave  it? 
With  a  courage  quite  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the 
Republicans,  the  Democrats  took  another  tack 
and  steered  for  less  troubled  waters.  Their  con¬ 
vention  at  Cincinnati  was  temperate  and  discreet 
in  all  its  expressions,  and  for  President  it  nomi¬ 
nated  a  Northerner,  James  Buchanan  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  man  who  was  wholly  dissociated  in  the 
public  mind  from  the  struggle  over  Kansas. 

The  Democratic  party  leaders  knew  that  they 
already  had  two  strong  groups  of  supporters. 
Whatever  they  did,  the  South  would  have  to  go 
along  with  them,  in  its  reaction  against  the  furi¬ 
ous  sectionalism  of  the  Republicans.  Besides  the 
Southern  support,  the  Democrats  counted  upon 
the  aid  of  the  professional  politicians  —  those  men 
who  considered  politics  rather  as  a  fascinating 
game  than  as  serious  and  difficult  work  based  upon 
principle.  Upon  these  the  Democrats  could  con¬ 
fidently  rely,  for  they  already  had,  in  Douglas  in 
the  North  and  Toombs  in  the  South,  two  master 
politicians  who  knew  this  type  and  its  impulses 
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intimately,  because  they  themselves  belonged  to 
it.  But  the  Democrats  needed  the  support  of  a 
third  group.  If  they  could  only  win  over  the 
Northern  remnant  of  the  Whigs  that  was  still 
unattached,  their  position  would  be  secure.  In 
their  efforts  to  obtain  this  additional  and  very 
necessary  reinforcement,  they  decided  to  appear 
as  temperate  and  restrained  as  possible  —  a  well- 
bred  party  which  all  mild  and  conservative  men 
could  trust. 

This  attitude  they  formulated  in  connection 
with  Kansas,  which  at  that  time  had  two  govern¬ 
ments:  one,  a  territorial  government,  set  up  by 
emigrants  from  the  South;  the  other,  a  state 
government,  under  the  constitution  drawn  up  at 
Topeka  by  emigrants  from  the  North.  One 
authorized  slavery;  the  other  prohibited  slavery; 
and  both  had  appealed  to  Washington  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  It  was  with  this  quite  definite  issue  that 
Congress  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  spring  of 
1856.  During  the  summer  Toombs  introduced  a 
bill  securing  to  the  settlers  of  Kansas  complete 
freedom  of  action  and  providing  for  an  election  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  draw  up  a  state  con¬ 
stitution  which  would  determine  whether  slav¬ 
ery  or  freedom  was  to  prevail  —  in  other  words. 
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whether  Kansas  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  South 
or  to  the  North.  This  bill  was  merely  the  full 
expression  of  what  Douglas  had  aimed  at  in 
1854  and  of  what  was  nicknamed  “popular  sov¬ 
ereignty  ”  —  the  right  of  the  locality  to  choose  for 
itself  between  slave  and  free  labor. 

Two  years  before,  such  a  measure  would  have 
seemed  radical.  But  in  politics  time  is  wonder¬ 
fully  elastic.  Those  two  years  had  been  packed 
with  turmoil.  Kansas  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  conflict.  Regardless  of  which  side  had  a 
majority  on  the  ground,  extremists  on  each  side 
had  demanded  recognition  for  the  government  set 
up  by  their  own  party.  By  contrast,  Toombs’s 
offer  to  let  the  majority  rule  appeared  temperate. 

The  Republicans  saw  instantly  that  they  must 
discredit  the  proposal  or  the  ground  would  be  cut 
from  under  them.  Though  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  they  were  able  to  set  it  aside  in  the  House 
in  favor  of  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  as  a  free  state 
with  the  Topeka  constitution.  The  Democrats 
thereupon  accused  the  Republicans  of  not  wanting 
peace  and  of  wishing  to  keep  up  the  war-cry 
“Bleeding  Kansas”  until  election  time. 

That,  throughout  the  country,  the  two  parties 
continued  on  the  lines  of  policy  they  had  chosen 
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may  be  seen  from  an  illustration.  A  House  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  gone  to  Kansas  to  investigate 
submitted  two  reports,  one  of  which,  submitted  by 
a  Democratic  member,  told  the  true  story  of  the 
murders  committed  by  John  Brown  at  Potta¬ 
watomie.  And  yet,  while  the  Republicans  spread 
everywhere  their  shocking  tales  of  murders  of  free- 
state  settlers,  the  Democrats  made  practically  no 
use  of  this  equally  shocking  tale  of  the  murder  of 
slaveholders.  Apparently  they  were  resolved  to 
appear  temperate  and  conservative  to  the  bitter 
end. 

And  they  had  their  reward.  Or,  perhaps  the 
fury  of  the  Republicans  had  its  just  deserts. 
From  either  point  of  view,  the  result  was  a  choice 
of  evils  on  the  part  of  the  reluctant  Whigs,  and 
that  choice  was  expressed  in  the  following  words 
by  as  typical  a  New  Englander  as  Rufus  Choate: 
“The  first  duty  of  Whigs,”  wrote  Choate  to  the 
Maine  State  central  committee,  “is  to  unite 
with  some  organization  of  our  countrymen  to 
defeat  and  dissolve  the  new  geographical  party 
calling  itself  Republican.  .  .  .  The  question 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  .  .  .  by  what 
vote  can  I  do  most  to  prevent  the  madness  of  the 
times  from  working  its  maddest  act  —  the  very 
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ecstasy  of  its  madness  —  the  permanent  formation 
and  the  actual  triumph  of  a  party  which  knows  one 
half  of  America  only  to  hate  and  dread  it.  If 
the  Republican  party,”  Choate  continued,  “ac¬ 
complishes  its  object  and  gives  the  government  to 
the  North,  I  turn  my  eyes  from  the  consequences. 
To  the  fifteen  states  of  the  South  that  government 
will  appear  an  alien  government.  It  will  appear 
worse.  It  will  appear  a  hostile  government.  It 
will  represent  to  their  eye  a  vast  region  of  states 
organized  upon  anti-slavery,  flushed  by  triumph, 
cheered  onward  by  the  voice  of  the  pulpit,  tribune, 
and  press;  its  mission,  to  inaugurate  freedom  and 
put  down  the  oligarchy;  its  constitution,  the  glit¬ 
tering  and  sounding  generalities  of  natural  right 
which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

.  .  .  Practically  the  contest,  in  my  judgment,  is 
between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Colonel  Fremont.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan.” 

The  party  of  political  evasion  thus  became  the 
refuge  of  the  old  original  Whigs  who  were  forced 
to  take  advantage  of  any  port  in  a  storm.  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
To  the  careless  eye,  Douglas  had  been  justified  by 
results;  his  party  had  triumphed  as  perhaps  never 
before;  and  yet,  no  great  political  success  was  ever 
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based  upon  less  stable  foundations.  To  maintain 
this  position,  those  Northerners  who  reasoned  as 
Choate  did  were  a  necessity;  but  to  keep  them  in 
the  party  of  political  evasion  would  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  this  party  to  play  the  game  of 
politics  without  acknowledging  sectional  bias. 
Whether  this  difficult  task  could  be  accomplished 
would  depend  upon  the  South.  Toombs,  on  his 
part,  was  anxious  to  continue  making  the  party  of 
evasion  play  the  great  American  game  of  politics, 
and  in  his  eagerness  he  perhaps  overestimated 
his  hold  upon  the  South.  This,  however,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Already  another  faction  had  formed  around 
William  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama  —  a  faction  as 
intolerant  of  political  evasion  as  the  Republicans 
themselves,  and  one  that  was  eager  to  match  the 
sectional  Northern  party  by  a  sectional  Southern 
party.  It  had  for  the  moment  fallen  into  line  with 
the  Toombs  faction  because,  like  the  Whigs,  it  had 
not  the  courage  to  do  otherwise.  The  question 
now  was  whether  it  would  continue  fearful,  and 
whether  political  evasion  would  continue  to  reign. 

The  key  to  the  history  of  the  next  four  years  is 
in  the  growth  of  this  positive  Southern  party, 
which  had  the  inevitable  result  of  forcing  the 
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Whig  remainder  to  choose,  not  as  in  1856  between 
a  positive  sectional  policy  and  an  evasive  non¬ 
sectional  policy,  but  in  1860  between  two  policies 
both  of  which  were  at  once  positive  and  sectional. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  POLITICIANS  AND  THE  NEW  DAY 

The  South  had  thus  far  been  kept  in  line  with 
the  cause  of  political  evasion  by  a  small  group  of 
able  politicians,  chief  among  whom  were  Robert 
Toombs,  Howell  Cobb,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Curiously  enough  all  three  were  Georgians,  and 
this  might  indeed  be  called  the  day  of  Georgia  in 
the  history  of  the  South. 

A  different  type  of  man,  however,  and  one  sig¬ 
nificant  of  a  divergent  point  of  view,  had  long  en¬ 
deavored  to  shake  the  leadership  of  the  Georgian 
group.  Rhett  in  South  Carolina,  Jefferson  Davis 
in  Mississippi,  and  above  all  Yancey  in  Alabama, 
together  with  the  interests  and  sentiment  which 
they  represented,  were  almost  ready  to  contest  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  policy  of  “nothing  doing.”  To 
consolidate  the  interests  behind  them,  to  arouse 
and  fire  the  sentiment  on  which  they  relied,  was 

now  the  confessed  purpose  of  these  determined 
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men.  So  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  motive  in  American  politics  that  the  modern 
student  still  lacks  a  clear-cut  and  intelligent 
perception  of  these  various  factions.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  these  men  may  safely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  being  distinctly  more  intellectual,  and 
as  having  distinctly  deeper  natures,  than  the 
men  who  came  together  under  the  leadership  of 
Toombs  and  Cobb,  and  who  had  the  true  pro¬ 
vincial  enthusiasm  for  politics  as  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  sport. 

The  factions  of  both  Toombs  and  Yancey  were 
intensely  Southern  and,  whenever  ,  a  crisis  might 
come,  neither  meant  to  hesitate  an  instant  over 
striking  hard  for  the  South.  Toombs,  however, 
wanted  to  prevent  such  a  situation,  while  Yancey 
was  anxious  to  force  one.  The  former  conceived 
felicity  as  the  joy  of  playing  politics  on  the  biggest 
stage,  and  he  therefore  bent  all  his  strength  to 
preserving  the  so-called  national  parties;  the 
latter,  scornful  of  all  such  union,  was  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Southern  community. 

Furthermore,  no  man  could  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  political  evasion  unless  by  nature  he 
also  took  kindly  to  compromise.  So,  Toombs  and 
his  followers  were  for  preserving  the  negative 
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Democratic  position  of  1856.  In  a  formal  paper 
of  great  ability  Stephens  defended  that  position 
when  he  appeared  for  reelection  to  Congress  in 
1857.  Cobb,  who  had  entered  Buchanan’s  Cabi¬ 
net  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  who  spoke 
hopefully  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  state,  insisted 
nevertheless  that  such  a  change  must  be  “brought 
about  by  the  recognized  principles  of  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  majority  which  is  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Kansas  Bill.”  To  Yancey,  as  to  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  Kansas  was  a  disputed  border-land  for 
which  the  so-called  two  nations  were  fighting. 

The  internal  Southern  conflict  between  these 
two  factions  began  anew  with  the  Congressional 
elections  of  1857.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the 
make-up  of  these  factions  was  almost  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  groups  which,  in  1850,  had  divided 
the  South  on  the  question  of  rejecting  the  Com¬ 
promise.  In  a  letter  to  Stephens  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  Yancey  men,  Cobb  prophesied:  “Mc¬ 
Donald  will  utterly  fail  to  get  up  a  new  Southern 
Rights  party.  Burnt  children  dread  the  fire,  and 
he  cannot  get  up  as  strong  an  organization  as  he 
did  in  1850.  Still  it  is  necessary  to  guard  every 
point,  as  McDonald  is  a  hard  hand  to  deal  with.  ” 
For  the  moment,  he  foretold  events  correctly. 
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The  Southern  elections  of  1857  did  not  break  the 
hold  of  the  moderates. 

Yancey  turned  to  different  machinery,  quite  as 
useful  for  his  purpose.  This  he  found  in  the  South¬ 
ern  commercial  conventions,  which  were  held  an¬ 
nually.  At  this  point  there  arises  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  which  has,  of  late,  aroused  much  discussion. 
Was  there  then  what  we  should  call  today  a  slave 
“  interest  ”  ?  Was  organized  capital  deliberately 
exploiting  slavery?  And  did  Yancey  play  into  its 
hands?1  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  between 
1856  and  1860,  both  the  idealist  parties,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  the  Secessionists,  made  peace  with, 
shall  we  say,  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  or 
merely  organized  capital?  The  one  joined  hands 
with  the  iron  interest  of  the  North;  the  other,  with 
the  slave  interest  of  the  South.  The  Republicans 
preached  the  domination  of  the  North  and  a 
protective  tariff;  the  Yancey  men  preached  the 
independence  of  the  South  and  the  reopening  of 
the  slave  trade. 

These  two  issues  Yancey,  however,  failed  to 
unite,  though  the  commercial  convention  of  1859 

1  For  those  who  would  be  persuaded  that  there  was  such  a  slave 
interest,  perhaps  the  best  presentation  is  to  be  found  in  Professor 
Dodd’s  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
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at  last  gave  its  support  to  a  resolution  that  all  laws, 
state  or  federal,  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade 
ought  to  be  repealed.  That  great  body  of  North¬ 
ern  capital  which  had  dealings  with  the  South  was 
ready,  as  it  always  had  been,  to  finance  any  scheme 
that  Southern  business  desired.  Slavers  were 
fitted  out  in  New  York,  and  the  city  authorities 
did  not  prevent  their  sailing.  Against  this  som¬ 
ber  background  stands  forth  that  much  admired 
action  of  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  Buchanan’s 
Secretary  of  State.  Already  the  slave  trade  was  in 
process  of  revival,  and  the  British  Navy,  impelled 
by  the  powerful  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  England, 
was  active  in  its  suppression.  American  ships  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  slavers  were  visited  and  searched. 
Cass  seized  his  opportunity,  and  declaring  that 
such  things  “could  not  be  submitted  to  by  an 
independent  nation  without  dishonor,”  sent  out 
American  warships  to  prevent  this  interference. 
Thereupon  the  British  government  consented  to 
give  up  trying  to  police  the  ocean  against  slavers. 
It  is  indeed  true,  therefore,  that  neither  North  nor 
South  has  an  historical  monopoly  of  the  support  of 
slavery ! 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  so  far  as  the  movement 
to  reopen  the  slave  trade  found  favor  outside  the 
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slave  barons  and  their  New  York  allies,  it  was 
advocated  as  a  means  of  political  defense,  of  in¬ 
creasing  Southern  population  as  an  offset  to  the 
movement  of  free  emigration  into  the  North,  and 
of  keeping  the  proportion  of  Southern  representa¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  Stephens,  just  after  Cass  had 
successfully  twisted  the  lion’s  tail,  took  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  speech  that  caused  a  sensation.  In  a 
private  letter  he  added,  “Unless  we  get  immigra¬ 
tion  from  abroad,  we  shall  have  few  more  slave 
states.  This  great  truth  seems  to  take  the  people 
by  surprise.  Some  shrink  from  it  as  they  would 
from  death.  Still,  it  is  as  true  as  death.”  The 
scheme,  however,  never  received  general  accept¬ 
ance;  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  there  was  a  section  prohibiting  the 
African  slave  trade.  On  the  other  of  these  two 
issues  —  the  independence  of  the  South  —  Yancey 
steadily  gained  ground.  With  each  year  from 
1856  to  1860,  a  larger  proportion  of  Southerners 
drew  out  of  political  evasion  and  gave  adherence 
to  the  idea  of  presenting  an  ultimatum  to  the 
North,  with  secession  as  an  alternative. 

Meanwhile,  Buchanan  sent  to  Kansas,  as  Gover¬ 
nor,  Robert  J.  Walker,  one  of  the  most  astute 
of  the  Democrats  of  the  opposite  faction  and  a 
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Mississippian.  The  tangled  situation  which  Walker 
found,  the  details  of  his  attempt  to  straighten  it 
out,  belong  in  another  volume.1  It  is  enough  in 
this  connection  merely  to  mention  the  episode 
of  the  Lecompton  convention  in  the  election  of 
which  the  Northern  settlers  refused  to  participate, 
though  Walker  had  promised  that  they  should 
have  full  protection  and  a  fair  count  as  well  as 
that  the  work  of  the  convention  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  popular  vote.  This  action  of  Walker’s 
was  one  more  cause  of  contention  between  the 
warring  factions  in  the  South.  The  fact  that  he 
had  met  the  Northerners  half-way  was  seized  upon 
by  the  Yancey  men  as  evidence  of  the  betrayal 
of  the  South  by  the  Democratic  moderates.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cobb,  writing  of  the  situation  in 
Kansas,  said  that  “a  large  majority  are  against 
slavery  and  .  .  .  our  friends  regard  the  fate  of 
Kansas  as  a  free  state  pretty  well  fixed  .  .  .  the 
pro-slavery  men,  finding  that  Kansas  was  likely 
to  become  a  Black  Republican  State,  determined 
to  unite  with  the  free-state  Democrats.”  Here 
is  the  clue  to  Walker’s  course.  As  a  strict  party 
man,  he  preferred  to  accept  Kansas  free,  with 

1  See  Jesse  Macy,  The  Anti-Slavery  Crusade.  (In  The  Chron¬ 
icles  of  America.) 
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Democrats  in  control,  rather  than  risk  losing  it 
altogether. 

The  next  step  in  the  affair  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  in  American  history.  Buchanan  sud¬ 
denly  changed  front,  disgraced  Walker,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Southern  extremists. 
Though  his  reasons  for  doing  so  have  been  debated 
to  this  day,  they  have  not  yet  been  established 
beyond  dispute.  What  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
explanation  is  that  Buchanan  was  in  a  panic. 
What  brought  him  to  that  condition  may  have 
been  the  following  events. 

The  free-state  men,  by  refusing  to  take  part  in 
electing  the  convention,  had  given  control  to  the 
slaveholders,  who  proved  they  were  not  slow  to 
seize  their  opportunity.  They  drew  up  a  con¬ 
stitution  favoring  slavery,  but  this  constitution. 
Walker  had  promised,  was  to  be  submitted  in 
referendum.  If  the  convention  decided,  however, 
not  to  submit  the  constitution,  would  not  Congress 
have  the  right  to  accept  it  and  admit  Kansas  as  a 
state?  This  question  was  immediately  raised. 
It  now  became  plain  that,  by  refusing  to  take  part 
in  the  election,  the  free-state  Kansans  had  thrown 
away  a  great  tactical  advantage.  Of  this  blunder 
in  generalship  the  Yancey  men  took  instant  ad- 
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vantage.  It  was  known  that  the  proportion  of 
Free-Soilers  in  Kansas  was  very  great  —  perhaps 
a  majority  —  and  the  Southerners  reasoned  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  advan¬ 
tage  they  had  won  merely  to  let  their  enemies  re¬ 
trieve  their  mistake.  Jefferson  Davis  formulated 
this  position  in  an  address  to  the  Mississippi  Legis¬ 
lature  in  which  he  insisted  that  Congress,  not  the 
Kansas  electorate,  was  entitled  to  create  the  Kansas 
constitution,  that  the  Convention  was  a  proper¬ 
ly  chosen  body,  and  that  its  work  should  stand. 
What  Davis  said  in  a  stately  way,  others  said  in 
a  furious  way.  Buchanan  stated  afterward  that 
he  changed  front  because  certain  Southern  States 
had  threatened  that,  if  he  did  not  abandon  Walker, 
they  would  secede. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Buchanan  did  abandon 
Walker  and  threw  all  the  influence  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  favor  of  admitting  Kansas  with  the 
Lecompton  constitution.  But  would  this  be  true 
to  that  principle  of  “popular  sovereignty”  which 
was  the  very  essence  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act? 
Would  it  be  true  to  the  principle  that  each  locality 
should  decide  for  itself  between  slavery  and  free¬ 
dom?  On  this  issue  the  Southerners  were  fairly 
generally  agreed  and  maintained  that  there  was  no 
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obligation  to  go  behind  the  work  of  the  convention. 
Not  so,  however,  the  great  exponent  of  popular 
sovereignty,  Douglas.  Rising  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  he  charged  the  President  with  conspiring 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  in  Kansas.  “  If 
Kansas  wants  a  slave  state  constitution,”  said  he, 
“she  has  a  right  to  it;  if  she  wants  a  free  state 
constitution,  she  has  a  right  to  it.  It  is  none  of 
my  business  which  way  the  slavery  clause  is  de¬ 
cided.  I  care  not  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  down.  ” 

There  followed  one  of  those  prolonged  legisla¬ 
tive  battles  for  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  justly  celebrated.  Furious  oratory,  prop¬ 
ositions,  counter -propositions,  projected  com¬ 
promises,  other  compromises,  and  at  the  end-^- 
nothing  positive.  But  Douglas  had  defeated  the 
attempt  to  bring  in  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton 
constitution.  As  to  the  details  of  the  story,  they 
include  such  distinguished  happenings  as  a  brawl¬ 
ing,  all-night  session  when  “thirty  men,  at  least, 
were  engaged  in  the  fisticuff,  ”  and  one  Represen¬ 
tative  knocked  another  down. 

Douglas  was  again  at  the  center  of  the  stage,  but 
his  term  as  Senator  was  nearing  its  end.  He  and 
the  President  had  split  their  party.  Pursued  by 
the  vengeful  malice  of  the  Administration,  Douglas 
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went  home  in  1858  to  Illinois  to  fight  for  his  reeled 
tion.  His  issue,  of  course,  was  popular  sovereignty. 
His  temper  was  still  the  temper  of  political  evasion. 
How  to  hold  fast  to  his  own  doctrine,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  to  his  programme  of  “nothing 
doing”;  how  to  satisfy  the  negative  Democrats  of 
the  North  without  losing  his  last  hold  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  men  of  the  South  —  such  were  his  problems, 
and  they  were  made  still  more  difficult  by  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  now  famous  case  of  Dred  Scott  had  been 
decided  in  the  previous  year.  Its  bewildering  legal 
technicalities  may  here  be  passed  over;  funda¬ 
mentally,  the  real  question  involved  was  the  status 
of  a  negro,  Dred  Scott.  A  slave  who  had  been 
owned  in  Missouri,  and  who  had  been  taken  by 
his  master  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  free  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Minnesota,  and  then  back  to  Missouri, 
now  claimed  to  be  free.  The  Supreme  Court  un¬ 
dertook  to  decide  whether  his  residence  in  Min¬ 
nesota  rendered  him  free,  and  also  whether  any 
negro  of  slave  descent  could  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  official  opinion  of  the  Court, 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  decided  both 
questions  against  the  suppliant.  It  was  held  that 
the  “citizens”  recognized  by  the  Constitution  did 
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not  include  negroes.  So,  even  if  Scott  were  free, 
he  could  not  be  considered  a  citizen  entitled  to 
bring  suit  in  the  Federal  Courts.  Furthermore, 
he  could  not  be  considered  free,  in  spite  of  his 
residence  in  Minnesota,  because,  as  the  Court  now 
ruled,  Congress,  when  it  enacted  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  had  exceeded  its  authority;  the  en¬ 
actment  had  never  really  been  in  force;  there  was 
no  binding  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  North¬ 
western  territories. 

If  this  decision  was  good  law,  all  the  discussion 
about  popular  sovereignty  went  for  nothing,  and 
neither  an  act  of  Congress  nor  the  vote  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  territory,  whether  for  or  against  slavery, 
was  of  any  value  whatsoever.  Nothing  mattered 
until  the  new-made  state  itself  took  action  after  its 
admission  to  the  Union.  Until  that  time,  no  power, 
national  or  local,  could  lawfully  interfere  with  the 
introduction  of  slaves.  In  the  case  of  Kansas,  it 
was  no  longer  of  the  least  importance  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  or  of  any 
other  that  the  settlers  might  make.  The  territory 
was  open  to  settlement  by  slaveholders  and  would 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  it  remained  a  territory. 
The  same  conditions  existed  in  Nebraska  and  in 
all  the  Northwest.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was 
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accepted  as  orthodox  Democratic  doctrine  by  the 
South,  by  the  Administration,  and  by  the  “North¬ 
ern  men  with  Southern  principles.”  The  astute 
masters  of  the  game  of  politics  on  the  Democratic 
side  struck  the  note  of  legality.  This  was  law, 
the  expression  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Re¬ 
public;  what  more  was  to  be  said?  Though  in 
truth  there  was  but  one  other  thing  to  be  said, 
and  that  revolutionary,  the  Republicans,  never¬ 
theless,  did  not  falter  over  it.  Seward  announced 
it  in  a  speech  in  Congress  on  “Freedom  in  Kansas,  ” 
when  he  uttered  this  menace:  “We  shall  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  Court  and  thus  reform  its  political  senti¬ 
ments  and  practices.  ” 

In  the  autumn  of  1858  Douglas  attempted 
to  perform  the  acrobatic  feat  of  reconciling  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  as  a  Democrat  he  had 
to  accept,  with  that  idea  of  popular  sovereignty 
without  which  his  immediate  followers  could  not 
be  content.  In  accepting  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  as  Douglas’s  opponent  for  the  senatorship, 
Lincoln  used  these  words  which  have  taken  rank 
among  his  most  famous  utterances:  “A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
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be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall  — 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as 
well  as  new  —  North  as  well  as  South.” 

No  one  had  ever  so  tellingly  expressed  the  death- 
grapple  of  the  sections :  slavery  the  weapon  of  one, 
free  labor  the  weapon  of  the  other.  Though  Lin¬ 
coln  was  at  that  time  forty-nine  years  old,  his 
political  experience,  in  contrast  with  that  of  Doug¬ 
las,  was  negligible.  He  afterward  aptly  described 
his  early  life  in  that  expressive  line  from  Gray, 
“The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  He 
lacked  regular  schooling,  and  it  was  altogether 
from  the  practice  of  law  that  he  had  gained  such 
formal  education  as  he  had.  In  law,  however,  he 
had  become  a  master,  and  his  position,  to  judge 
from  the  class  of  cases  entrusted  to  him,  was  second 
to  none  in  Illinois.  To  that  severe  yet  wholesome 
cast  of  mind  which  the  law  establishes  in  men 
naturally  lofty,  Lincoln  added  the  tonic  influence 
of  a  sense  of  style  —  not  the  verbal  acrobatics  of 
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the  rhetorician,  but  that  power  to  make  words 
and  thought  a  unit  which  makes  the  artist  of  a 
man  who  has  great  ideas.  How  Lincoln  came  by 
this  literary  faculty  is,  indeed,  as  puzzling  as 
how  Burns  came  by  it.  But  there  it  was,  discip¬ 
lined  by  the  court  room,  made  pungent  by  famil¬ 
iarity  with  plain  people,  stimulated  by  constant 
reading  of  Shakespeare,  and  chastened  by  study 
of  the  Bible. 

It  was  arranged  that  Douglas  and  Lincoln 
should  tour  the  State  together  in  a  series  of  joint 
debates.  As  a  consequence  there  followed  a  most 
interesting  opposition  of  methods  in  the  use  of 
words,  a  contest  between  the  method  formed  in 
Congress  at  a  time  when  Congress  was  a  perfect 
rhetorical  academy,  and  that  method  of  using 
words  which  was  based  on  an  arduous  study  of 
Blackstone,  Shakespeare,  and  Isaiah.  Lincoln  is¬ 
sued  from  the  debates  one  of  the  chief  intellec¬ 
tual  leaders  of  America,  and  with  a  place  in 
English  literature;  Douglas  came  out  —  a  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

But  though  Douglas  kept  his  following  together, 
and  though  Lincoln  was  voted  down,  to  Lincoln 
belonged  the  real  strategic  victory.  In  order  to 
save  himself  with  his  own  people,  Douglas  had 
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been  forced  to  make  admissions  that  ruined  him 
with  the  South.  Because  of  these  admissions  the 
breach  in  the  party  of  political  evasion  became 
irreparable.  It  was  in  the  debate  at  Freeport  that 
Douglas’s  fate  overtook  him,  for  Lincoln  put  this 
question:  “Can  the  people  of  a  United  States 
territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state 
constitution?” 

Douglas  answered  in  his  best  style  of  political 
thunder.  “It  matters  not,”  he  said,  “what  way 
the  Supreme  Court  may  hereafter  decide  as  to 
the  abstract  question  whether  slavery  may  or 
may  not  go  into  a  territory  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  the  people  have  the  lawful  means  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please,  for  the  reason 
that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  any¬ 
where  unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regu¬ 
lations.  Those  police  regulations  can  only  be 
established  by  the  local  legislatures;  and  if  the 
people  are  opposed  to  slavery,  they  will  elect  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  that  body  who  will  by  unfriendly 
legislation  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of 
it  into  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension. 
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Hence,  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  may  be  on  that  abstract  question, 
still  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  slave  terri¬ 
tory  or  a  free  territory  is  perfect  and  complete 
under  the  Nebraska  Bill.” 

As  to  the  moral  aspect  of  his  actions,  Douglas 
must  ultimately  be  judged  by  the  significance 
which  this  position  in  which  he  placed  himself 
assumed  in  his  own  mind.  Friendly  critics  excuse 
him:  an  interpretation  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
which  explained  it  away  as  an  irresponsible  utter¬ 
ance  on  a  subject  outside  the  scope  of  the  case, 
a  mere  obiter  dictum,  is  the  justification  which  is 
called  in  to  save  him  from  the  charge  of  insincerity. 
His  friends,  today,  admit  that  this  interpretation 
was  bad  law,  but  maintain  that  it  may  have  been 
good  morals,  and  that  Douglas  honestly  held  it. 
But  many  of  us  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far  in 
critical  generosity,  and  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Douglas’s  position  remains  political  legerdemain — 
an  attempt  by  a  great  officer  of  the  government, 
professing  to  defend  the  Supreme  Court,  to  show 
the  people  how  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
obedience  to  the  Court  while  defeating  its  inten¬ 
tion.  If  not  double-dealing  in  a  strict  sense,  it 
must  yet  be  considered  as  having  in  it  the  temper 
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of  double-dealing.1  This  was,  indeed,  the  view 
of  many  men  of  his  own  day  and,  among  them, 
of  Lincoln.  Yet  the  type  of  man  on  whom  the 
masters  of  the  game  of  politics  relied  saw  noth¬ 
ing  in  Douglas’s  position  at  which  to  be  disturb¬ 
ed.  It  was  merely  playing  politics,  and  if  that 
absorbing  sport  required  one  to  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders,  why  —  play  the  game!  Douglas 
was  the  man  for  people  like  that.  They  cheered 
him  to  the  echo  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Senate. 
So  well  was  this  type  understood  by  some  of 
Lincoln’s  friends  that  they  had  begged  him,  at 
least  according  to  tradition,  not  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  Freeport,  as  by  doing  so  he  would  enable 
Douglas  to  save  himself  with  his  constituency. 
Lincoln  saw  further,  however.  He  understood 
better  than  they  the  forces  then  at  work  in  America. 
The  reply  reported  of  him  was:  “If  Douglas  an¬ 
swers,  he  can  never  be  President,  and  the  battle  of 
1860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this.” 

Well  might  Yancey  and  his  followers  receive 

1  There  are  three  ways  of  regarding  Douglas’s  position:  (1)  As 
merely  a  daring  piece  of  evasion  designed  to  hold  all  the  Democrats 
together;  (2)  as  an  attempt  to  secure  his  locality  at  all  costs,  taking 
his  chances  on  the  South;  (3)  as  a  sincere  expression  of  the  legal  in¬ 
terpretation  mentioned  above.  It  is  impossible  in  attempting  to 
choose  among  these  to  escape  wholly  one’s  impression  of  the  man’s 
character. 
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with  a  shout  of  joy  the  “Freeport  Doctrine,”  as 
Douglas’s  supreme  evasion  was  called.  Should 
Southerners  trust  any  longer  the  man  who  had 
evolved  from  the  principle  of  let-’em-alone  to  the 
principle  of  double-dealing?  However,  the  South¬ 
erners  were  far  from  controlling  the  situation. 
Though  the  events  of  1858  had  created  discord  in 
the  Democratic  party,  they  had  not  consolidated 
the  South.  Men  like  Toombs  and  Stephens  were 
still  hopeful  of  keeping  the  States  together  in  the 
old  bond  of  political  evasion.  The  Democratic 
machine,  damaged  though  it  was,  had  not  yet  lost 
its  hold  on  the  moderate  South,  and  while  that 
continued  to  be  the  case,  there  was  still  power 
in  it. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CRISIS 

The  Southern  moderates  in  1859  form  one  of 
those  political  groups,  numerous  enough  in  history, 
who  at  a  crisis  arrest  our  imagination  because  of 
the  irony  of  their  situation.  Unsuspecting,  these 
men  went  their  way,  during  the  last  summer  of  the 
old  regime,  busy  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  state, 
absorbed  in  their  opposition  to  the  Southern 
radicals,  never  dreaming  of  the  doom  that  was 
secretly  moving  toward  them  through  the  plans 
of  John  Brown.  In  the  soft  brilliancy  of  the 
Southern  summer  when  the  roses  were  in  bloom, 
many  grave  gentlemen  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
together  under  the  oaks  of  their  plantation  ave¬ 
nues,  in  the  grateful  dusk,  talking  eagerly  of  how 
the  scales  trembled  in  Southern  politics  between 
Toombs  and  Yancey,  and  questioning  whether  the 
extremists  could  ride  down  the  moderate  South 
and  reopen  the  slave  trade.  In  all  their  wonder- 
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ing  whether  Douglas  would  ever  come  back  to 
them  or  would  prove  the  blind  Samson  pulling 
down  their  temple  about  their  ears,  there  was  never 
a  word  about  the  approaching  shadow  which  was 
so  much  more  real  than  the  shades  of  the  falling 
night,  and  yet  so  entirely  shut  away  from  their 
observation. 

In  this  summer,  Stephens  withdrew  as  he 
thought  from  public  life.  With  an  intensely  sensi¬ 
tive  nature,  he  had  at  times  flashes  of  strange  feel¬ 
ing  which  an  unsophisticated  society  would  regard 
as  prophetic  inspirations.  When  he  left  Washing¬ 
ton  “on  the  beautiful  morning  of  the  5th  of  March, 
1859,  he  stood  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  for  some 
minutes  gazing  back  at  the  capital.”  He  had 
announced  his  intention  of  not  standing  again  as  a 
Representative,  and  one  of  his  fellow-passengers 
asked  jokingly  whether  he  was  thinking  of  his 
return  as  a  Senator.  Stephen’s  reply  was  full  of 
emotion,  “No,  I  never  expect  to  see  Washington 
again  unless  I  am  brought  here  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  ”  During  the  summer  he  endeavored  to  cast 
off  his  intuition  of  approaching  disaster.  At  his 
plantation,  “Liberty  Hall,”  he  endeavored  to  be 
content  with  the  innumerable  objects  associated 
with  his  youth;  he  tried  to  feel  again  the  grace  of 
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the  days  that  were  gone,  the  mysterious  loveliness 

of  the  Southern  landscape  with  its  immense  fields, 

its  forests,  its  great  empty  spaces  filled  with  glow- 

• 

ing  sunshine.  He  tried  to  possess  his  troubled  soul 
with  the  severe  intellectual  ardor  of  the  law.  But 
his  gift  of  second  sight  would  not  rest.  He  could 
not  overcome  his  intuition  that,  for  all  the  peace 
and  dreaminess  of  the  outward  world,  destiny  was 
upon  him.  Looking  out  from  his  spiritual  seclu¬ 
sion,  he  beheld  what  seemed  to  him  complete  po¬ 
litical  confusion,  both  local  and  national.  His 
despairing  mood  found  expression  a  little  later  in 
the  words:  “Indeed  if  we  were  now  to  have  a 
Southern  convention  to  determine  upon  the  true 
policy  of  the  South  either  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it, 
I  should  expect  to  see  just  as  much  profitless  dis¬ 
cussion,  disagreement,  crimination,  and  recrimina¬ 
tion  amongst  the  members  of  it  from  different 
states  and  from  the  same  state,  as  we  witness  in 
the  present  House  of  Representatives  between 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Americans.” 

Among  the  sources  of  confusion  Stephens  saw, 
close  at  home,  the  Southern  battle  over  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  slave  trade.  The  reality  of  that  issue 
had  been  made  plain  in  May,  1859,  when  the 
Southern  commercial  congress  at  Vicksburg  en= 
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tertained  at  the  same  time  two  resolutions:  ones 
that  the  convention  should  urge  all  Southern 
States  to  amend  their  constitutions  by  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  increase  of  African  slavery;  the 
other,  that  the  convention  urge  all  the  Legislatures 
of  Southern  States  to  present  memorials  to  Con¬ 
gress  asking  the  repeal  of  the  law  against  African 
slave  trade.  Of  these  opposed  resolutions,  the 
latter  was  adopted  on  the  last  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  1  though  the  moderates  fought  hard  against  it. 

The  split  between  Southern  moderates  and 
Southern  radicals  was  further  indicated  by  their 
differing  attitudes  toward  the  adventurers  from 
the  United  States  in  Central  America.  The  Vicks¬ 
burg  Convention  adopted  resolutions  which  were 
thinly  veiled  endorsements  of  southward  expan¬ 
sion.  In  the  early  autumn  another  Nicaraguan  ex¬ 
pedition  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  vigilance  of 
American  naval  forces.  Cobb,  prime  factor  in  the 
group  of  Southern  moderates  as  well  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  wrote  to  Buchanan  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  event,  mentioning  the  work  of 
his  own  department  in  bringing  it  about,  and  also 

It  is  significant  that  the  composition  of  these  Southern  com¬ 
mercial  congresses  and  the  Congress  of  the  whole  Southern  people 
was  strikingly  different  in  personnel.  Very  few  members  of  the 
commercial  congresses  reappear  in  the  Confederate  Congress. 
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alluding  to  his  arrangments  to  prevent  slave  trad¬ 
ing  off  the  Florida  coast. 

But  the  spirit  of  doubt  was  strong  even  among 
the  moderates.  Douglas  was  the  target.  Stephens 
gives  a  glimpse  of  it  in  a  letter  written  during 
his  last  session  in  Congress.  “  Cobb  called  on  me 
Saturday  night,”  he  writes.  “He.  is  exceedingly 
bitter  against  Douglas.  I  joked  him  a  good  deal, 
and  told  him  he  had  better  not  fight,  or  he  would 
certainly  be  whipped;  that  is,  in  driving  Douglas 
out  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  said  that  if 
Douglas  ever  was  restored  to  the  confidence  of  the 
Democracy  of  Georgia,  it  would  be  over  his  dead 
body  politically.  This  shows  his  excitement,  that 
is  all.  I  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  he  would 
run  his  feelings  and  his  policy  into  the  ground.” 
The  anger  of  Cobb,  who  was  himself  a  confessed 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  was  im¬ 
periling  the  Democratic  national  machine  which 
Toombs  was  still  struggling  so  resolutely  to  hold 
together.  Indeed,  as  late  as  the  autumn  of  1859 
the  machine  still  held  together. 

Then  came  the  man  of  destiny,  the  bolt  from  the 
blue,  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  marvelous  fanatic 
—  a  sort  of  reincarnation  of  the  grimmest  of  the 
Covenanters  —  by  one  daring  act  shattered  the 
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machine  and  made  impossible  any  further  coali¬ 
tion  on  the  principle  of  “nothing  doing.”  This 
man  of  destiny  was  John  Brown,  whose  attack  on 
Harper’s  Ferry  took  place  October  16th,  and 
whose  execution  by  the  authorities  of  Virginia  on 
the  charges  of  murder  and  treason  occurred  on 
the  2nd  of  December. 

The  incident  filled  the  South  with  consternation. 
The  prompt  condemnation  of  it  by  many  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  did  not  offset,  in  the  minds  of  South¬ 
erners,  the  fury  of  praise  accorded  by  others. 
The  South  had  a  ghastly  tradition  derived  chiefly 
from  what  is  known  as  Nat  Turner’s  Rebellion 
in  Virginia,  a  tradition  of  the  massacre  of  white 
women  and  children  by  negroes.  As  Brown  had 
set  out  to  rouse  a  slave  rebellion,  every  Southerner 
familiar  with  his  own  traditions  shuddered,  identi¬ 
fying  in  imagination  John  Brown  and  Nat  Turner. 
Horror  became  rage  when  the  Southerners  heard 
of  enthusiastic  applause  in  Boston  and  of  Emer¬ 
son’s  description  of  Brown  as  “that  new  saint” 
who  was  to  “make  the  gallows  glorious  like  the 
cross.”  In  the  excitement  produced  by  remarks 
such  as  this,  justice  was  not  done  to  Lincoln’s 
censure.  In  his  speech  at  Cooper  Institute  in 
New  York,  in  February,  1860,  Lincoln  had  said: 
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John  Brown  s  effort  ...  in  its  philosophy  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  many  attempts  related  in  history 
at  the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An 
enthusiast  broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people, 
until  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven 
to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt  which 
ends  in  little  else  than  in  his  own  execution.  ”  A 
few  months  afterwards,  the  Republican  national 
convention  condemned  the  act  of  Brown  as  “  among 
the  gravest  of  crimes.  ” 

An  immediate  effect  of  the  John  Brown  episode 
was  a  passionate  outburst  from  all  the  radical 
press  of  the  South  in  defense  of  slavery.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Yancey  made  the  most  of  their  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  men  who  voted  at  Vicksburg  to  reopen 
the  slave  trade  could  find  no  words  to  measure 
their  hatred  of  every  one  who,  at  this  moment  of 
crisis,  would  not  declare  slavery  a  blessing.  Many 
of  the  men  who  opposed  the  slave  traders  also  felt 
that,  in  the  face  of  possible  slave  insurrection,  the 
peril  of  their  families  was  the  one  paramount  con¬ 
sideration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  for  the  special 
pleader  to  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  time.  A  grim  desire  for  self-preservation 
took  possession  of  the  South,  as  well  as  a  deadly 
fear  of  any  person  or  any  thing  that  tended  directly 
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or  indirectly  to  incite  the  blacks  to  insurrection. 
Northerners  of  abolitionist  sympathies  were  warned 
to  leave  the  country,  and  in  some  cases  they  were 
tarred  and  feathered.  Great  anger  was  aroused 
by  the  detection  of  book-agents  who  were  distribut¬ 
ing  a  furious  polemic  against  slavery,  The  Impend¬ 
ing  Crisis  of  the  South:  How  to  Meet  It,  by  Hinton 
Rowan  Helper,  a  Southerner  of  inferior  social  posi¬ 
tion  belonging  to  the  class  known  as  poor  whites. 
The  book  teemed  with  such  sentences  as  this, 
addressing  slaveholders:  “Do  you  aspire  to  be¬ 
come  victims  of  white  non-slave-holding  vengeance 
by  day  and  of  barbarous  massacres  by  the  negroes 
at  night?”  It  is  scarcely  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  1859  no  Southerner  would  hear  a  good  word  of 
anyone  caught  distributing  the  book.  And  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  vehement  exaltation  of 
slavery,  the  fight  to  prevent  a  reopening  of  the 
slave  trade'went  bravely  on.  Stephens,  writing  to  a 
friend  who  was  correspondent  for  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy,  in  Atlanta,  warned  him  in  April,  1860, 
“neither  to  advocate  disunion  or  the  opening  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  people  here  at  present  I  believe 
are  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  they  are  at  the  North; 
and  I  believe  the  Northern  people  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  open  it  sooner  than  the  Southern  people. ,r 
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The  winter  of  1859-1860  witnessed  a  famous  con¬ 
gressional  battle  over  the  speakership.  The  new 
Congress  which  met  in  December  contained  109 
Republicans,  101  Democrats,  and  27  Know-Noth¬ 
ings.  The  Republican  candidate  for  speaker  was 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  As  the  first  ballot  showed 
that  he  could  not  command  a  majority,  a  Demo¬ 
crat  from  Missouri  introduced  this  resolution: 
“Whereas  certain  members  of  this  House,  now 
in  nomination  for  speaker,  did  endorse  the  book 
hereinafter  mentioned,  Resolved,  That  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  sentiments  of  a  certain  book,  called 
The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South:  How  to  Meet  It, 
are  insurrectionary  and  hostile  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  that  no  member 
of  this  House,  who  has  indorsed  or  recommended 
it,  is  fit  to  be  speaker  of  the  House.  ” 

During  two  months  there  were  strange  scenes  in 
the  House,  while  the  clerk  acted  as  temporary 
speaker  and  furious  diatribes  were  thundered  back 
and  forth  across  the  aisle  that  separated  Repub¬ 
licans  from  Democrats,  with  a  passage  of  fisticuffs 
or  even  a  drawn  pistol  to  add  variety  to  the  scene. 
The  end  of  it  all  was  a  deal.  Pennington,  of  the 
“People’s  Party”  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  Sherman  but  had  not  endorsed  Helper, 
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was  given  the  Republican  support;  a  Know -Noth- 
ing  was  made  sergeant-at-arms;  and  Know-Noth¬ 
ing  votes  added  to  the  Republican  votes  made 
Pennington  speaker.  In  many  Northern  cities 
the  news  of  his  election  was  greeted  with  the  great 
salute  of  a  hundred  guns,  but  at  Richmond  the 
papers  came  out  in  mourning  type. 

Two  great  figures  now  advanced  to  the  center  of 
the  Congressional  stage — Jefferson  Davis,. Senator 
from  Mississippi,  a  lean  eagle  of  a  man  with  pierc¬ 
ing  blue  eyes,  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  whose  perpetual  smile  cloaked 
an  intellect  that  was  nimble,  keen,  and  ruthless. 
Both  men  .  were  destined  to  play  leading  roles  in 
the  lofty  drama  of  revolution;  each  was  to  expe¬ 
rience  a  tragic  ending  of  his  political  hope,  one  in 
exile,  the  other  in  a  solitary  proscription  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  society  for  which  he  had  sacrified  his 
all.  These  men,  though  often  spoken  of  as  mere 
mouthpieces  of  Yancey,  were  in  reality  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  him  both  in  temper  and  in  point  of 
view. 

Davis,  who  was  destined  eventually  to  become 
the  target  of  Yancey’s  bitterest  enmity,  had  re¬ 
fused  ten  years  before  to  join  in  the  secession 
movement  which  ignored  Calhoun’s  doctrine  that 
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the  South  had  become  a  social  unit.  Though  a 
believer  in  slavery  under  the  conditions  of  the 
moment,  Davis  had  none  of  the  passion  of  the 
slave  baron  for  slavery  at  all  costs.  Furthermore, 
as  events  were  destined  to  show  in  a  startlingly 
dramatic  way,  he  was  careless  of  South  Carolina’s 
passion  for  state  rights.  He  was  a  practical  poli¬ 
tician,  but  not  at  all  the  old  type  of  the  party  of 
political  evasion,  the  type  of  Toombs.  No  other 
man  of  the  moment  was  on  the  whole  so  well 
able  to  combine  the  elements  of  Southern  politics 
against  those  more  negative  elements  of  which 
Toombs  was  the  symbol.  The  history  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  shows  that  the  combination  which  Davis 
now  effected  was  not  as  thorough  as  he  supposed 
it  was .  But  at  the  moment  he  appeared  to  succeed 
and  seemed  to  give  common  purpose  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Southern  people.  With  his  ally 
Benjamin,  he  struck  at  the  Toombs  policy  of  a 
National  Democratic  party. 

On  the  day  following  the  election  of  Pennington. 
Davis  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  which  were  to  serve  as  the  Southern  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  which  demanded  of  Congress  the 
protection  of  slavery  against  territorial  legislatures. 
This  was  but  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion  that 
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Dred  Scott  decision  which  Douglas  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  proposed  to  accept.  If  Congress  could  not 
restrict  slavery  in  the  territories,  how  could  its 
creature,  a  territorial  legislature  do  so?  And  yet 
the  Douglas  men  attempted  to  take  away  the 
power  from  Congress  and  to  retain  it  for  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  legislatures.  Senator  Pugh  of  Ohio  had 
already  locked  horns  with  Davis  on  this  point,  and 
had  attempted  to  show  that  a  territorial  legis¬ 
lature  was  independent  of  Congress.  “Then  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  further,  ”  retorted  the  logical 
Davis,  “why  it  is  he  makes  an  appropriation  to 
pay  members  of  the  territorial  legislature;  how  it 
is  that  he  invests  the  Governor  with  veto  power 
over  their  acts;  and  how  it  is  that  he  appoints 
judges  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  their  acts.  ” 
In  the  Democratic  convention  which  met  at 
Charleston  in  April,  1860,  the  waning  power  of 
political  evasion  made  its  last  real  stand  against 
the  rising  power  of  political  positivism.  To  accept 
Douglas  and  the  idea  that  somehow  territorial  leg¬ 
islatures  were  free  to  do  what  Congress  could  not 
do,  or  to  reject  Douglas  and  endorse  Davis’s  ulti¬ 
matum— that  in  substance  was  the  issue.  “In 
this  convention  where  there  should  be  confidence 
and  harmony,  said  the  Charleston  Mercury,  ‘‘it  is 
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plain  that  men  feel  as  if  they  were  going  into  a 
battle.”  In  the  committee  on  resolutions  where 
the  States  were  equally  represented,  the  majority 
were  anti-Douglas;  they  submitted  a  report  affirm¬ 
ing  Davis’s  position  that  territorial  legislatures  had 
no  right  to  prohibit  slavery  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  protect  slavery  against  them. 
The  minority  refused  to  go  further  than  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  and  a  pledge  to 
abide  by  all  future  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  both  reports  had  been  submitted,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  central  event  of  the  convention  —  the 
now  famous  speech  by  Yancey  which  repudiated 
political  evasion  from  top  to  bottom,  frankly  de¬ 
fended  slavery,  and  demanded  either  complete 
guarantees  for  its  continued  existence  or,  as  an 
alternative.  Southern  independence.  Pugh  in¬ 
stantly  replied  and  summed  up  Yancey’s  speech 
as  a  demand  upon  Northern  Democrats  to  say 
that  slavery  was  right,  and  that  it  was  their  duty 
not  only  to  let  slavery  alone  but  to  aid  in  extend¬ 
ing  it.  “Gentlemen  of  the  South,”  he  exclaimed, 
“you  mistake  us — you  mistake  us  —  we  will  not 
dp  it.” 

In  the  full  convention,  where  the  representation 
of  the  States  was  not  equal,  the  Douglas  men,  after 
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hot  debate,  forced  the  adoption  of  the  minority 
report.  Thereupon  the  Alabama  delegation  pro¬ 
tested  and  formally  withdrew  from  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  other  delegations  followed.  There  was 
wild  excitement  in  Charleston,  where  that  even¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  Yancey  addressed  crowds  that 
cheered  for  a  Southern  republic.  The  remaining 
history  of  the  Democratic  nominations  is  a  matter 
of  detail.  The  Charleston  convention  adjourned 
without  making  nominations.  Each  of  its  frag¬ 
ments  reorganized  as  a  separate  convention,  and 
ultimately  two  Democratic  tickets  were  put  into 
the  field,  with  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  as  the 
candidate  on  the  Yancey  ticket  and  Douglas  on 
the  other. 

While  the  Democrats  were  thus  making  history 
through  their  fateful  break-up  into  separate  parties, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  so-called  best  people 
of  the  country  determined  that  they  had  nowhere 
politically  to  lay  their  heads.  A  few  of  the  old 
Whigs  were  still  unable  to  consort  either  with  Re¬ 
publicans  or  with  Democrats,  old  or  new.  The 
Know-Nothings,  likewise,  though  their  number 
had  been  steadily  melting  away,  had  not  entirely 
disappeared.  To  unite  these  political  remnants  in 
any  definite  political  whole  seemed  beyond  human 
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ingenuity.  A  common  sentiment,  however,  they 
did  have  —  a  real  love  of  the  Union  and  a  real  un¬ 
happiness,  because  its  existence  appeared  to  be 
threatened.  The  outcome  was  that  they  organized 
the  Constitutional  Union  Party,  nominating  for 
President  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  for  Vice- 
President  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts. 
Their  platform  was  little  more  than  a  profession 
of  love  of  the  Union  and  a  condemnation  of 
sectional  selfishness. 

This  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  has  a  deeper  sig¬ 
nificance  than  has  generally  been  admitted.  It 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  of  Union,  in 
distinction  from  the  belief  in  the  Union,  had  be¬ 
come  a  real  force  in  American  life.  There  could 
be  no  clearer  testimony  to  the  strength  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  than  this  spectacle  of  a  great  congregation  of 
moderate  people,  unable  to  agree  upon  anything 
except  this  sentiment,  stepping  between  the  sec¬ 
tional  parties  like  a  resolute  wayfarer  going  for¬ 
ward  into  darkness  along  a  perilous  strand  between 
two  raging  seas.  That  this  feeling  of  Union  was 
the  same  thing  as  the  eager  determination  of  the 
Republicans,  in  1860,  to  control  the  Government  is 
one  of  those  historical  fallacies  that  have  had  their 
day.  The  Republican  party  became,  in  time  and 
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under  stress  of  war,  the  refuge  of  this  sentiment 
and  proved  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  merge  its 
identity  temporarily  in  the  composite  Union  party 
of  1864.  But  in  1860  it  was  still  a  sectional  party. 
Among  its  leaders  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the  only 
Unionist  in  the  same  sense  as  Bell  and  Everett. 

Perhaps  the  truest  Unionists  of  the  North,  out¬ 
side  the  Constitutional  Union  Party,  in  1860,  were 
those  Democrats  in  the  following  of  Douglas  who, 
after  fighting  to  the  last  ditch  against  both  the 
sectional  parties,  were  to  accept,  in  1861,  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  war  rather  than  dissolution.  The 
course  of  Douglas  himself,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
showed  that  in  his  mind  there  was  a  fixed  limit  of 
concession  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  When 
circumstances  forced  him  to  that  limit,  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Union  took  control  of  him,  swept  aside 
his  political  jugglery,  abolished  his  time-serving, 
and  drove  him  into  cooperation  with  his  bitterest 
foes  that  the  Union  might  be  saved.  Nor  was  the 
pure  sentiment  of  Union  confined  to  the  North 
and  West.  Though  undoubtedly  the  sentiment  of 
locality  was  more  powerful  through  the  South,  yet 
when  the  test  came  in  the  election  of  1860,  the 
leading  candidate  of  the  upper  South,  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  was  John  Bell,  the  Con- 
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stitutional  Unionist.  In  every  Southern  State  this 
sentiment  was  able  to  command  a  considerable 
part  of  the  vote. 1 

Widely  different  in  temper  were  those  stern  and 
resolute  men  whose  organization,  in  perfect  fight¬ 
ing  trim,  faced  eagerly  the  divided  Democrats. 
The  Republicans  had  no  division  among  themselves 
upon  doctrine.  Such  division  as  existed  was  due  to 
the  ordinary  rivalry  of  political  leaders.  In  the 
opinion  of  all  his  enemies  and  of  most  Americans, 
Seward  was  the  Republican  man  of  the  hour. 
During  much  of  1859  he  had  discreetly  withdrawn 
from  the  country  and  had  left  to  his  partisans  the 
conduct  of  his  campaign,  which  seems  to  have 
been  going  well  when  he  returned  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  following  the  death  of  John  Brown. 
Nevertheless  he  was  disturbed  over  his  prospects, 
for  he  found  that  in  many  minds,  both  North  and 
South,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  cause 
of  all  the  turmoil.  His  famous  speech  on  the  “ir¬ 
repressible  conflict”  was  everywhere  quoted  as  an 
exultant  prophecy  of  these  terrible  latter  days. 

It  was  long  the  custom  to  deny  to  Seward  any 

1  A  possible  exception  was  South  Carolina.  As  the  presidential 
electors  were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  there  is  no  certain  record  of 
minority  sentiment. 
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good  motive  in  a  speech  which  he  now  delivered;, 
just  as  it  was  to  deny  Webster  any  good  motive 
for  his  famous  7th  of  March  speech.  But  such 
criticism  is  now  less  frequent  than  it  used  to  be. 
Both  men  were  seeking  the  Presidency;  both,  we 
may  fairly  believe,  were  shocked,  by  the  turmoil  of 
political  currents;  each  tried  oiling  the  waters,  and 
in  the  attempt  each  ruined  his  candidacy.  Sew¬ 
ard’s  speech  in  condemnation  of  John  Brown  in 
February,  1860,  was  an  appeal  to  the  conservative 
North  against  the  radical  North,  and  to  many 
of  his  followers  it  seemed  a  change  of  front.  It 
certainly  gained  him  no  new  friends  and  it  lost 
him  some  old  ones,  so  that  his  star  as  a  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  began  its  decline. 

The  first  ballot  in  the  Republican  convention 
surprised  the  country.  Of  the  votes,  233  were 
necessary  for  a  choice.  Seward  had  only  173^- 
Next  to  him,  with  102  votes,  stood  none  of  the 
leading  candidates,  but  the  comparatively  obscure 
Lincoln.  A  gap  of  more  than  50  votes  separated 
Lincoln  from  Cameron,  Chase,  and  Bates.  On  the 
second  ballot  Seward  gained  11  votes,  while  Lin¬ 
coln  gained  79.  The  enemies  of  Seward,  finding 
it  impossible  to  combine  on  any  of  the  conspicuous 
candidates,  were  moving  toward  Lincoln,  the  man 
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with  fewest  enemies.  The  third  ballot  gave  Lin¬ 
coln  the  nomination. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  basal  questions 
of  the  time  was  which  new  political  group  should 
absorb  the  Whig  remainder.  The  Constitutional 
Union  party  aimed  to  accomplish  this.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  sought  to  out-maneuver  them.  They 
made  their  platform  as  temperate  as  they  could 
and  yet  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  their 
opposition  to  Douglas  and  popular  sovereignty; 
and  they  went  no  further  in  their  anti-slavery 
demands  than  that  the  territories  should  be  pre¬ 
served  for  free  labor. 

Another  basal  question  had  been  considered  in 
the  Republican  platform.  Where  would  Northern 
capital  stand  in  the  reorganization  of  parties? 
Was  capital,  like  men,  to  become  frankly  sectional 
or  would  it  remain  impersonal,  careless  how  nations 
rose  or  fell,  so  long  as  dividends  continued?  To 
some  extent  capital  had  given  an  answer.  When, 
in  the  excitement  following  the  John  Brown  inci¬ 
dent,  a  Southern  newspaper  published  a  white  list 
of  New  York  merchants  whose  political  views 
should  commend  them  to  Southerners,  and  a  black 
list  of  those  who  were  objectionable,  many  New 
Yorkers  sought  a  place  in  the  white  list.  Northern 
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capital  had  done  its  part  in  financing  the  revived 
slave  trade.  August  Belmont,  the  New  York  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Rothschilds,  was  one  of  the 
close  allies  of  Davis,  Yancey,  and  Benjamin  in 
their  war  upon  Douglas.  In  a  word,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  Northern  capital  had  its  heart  where  its 
investments  were  — in  the  South.  But  there  was 
other  capital  which  obeyed  the  same  law,  and 
which  had  investments  in  the  North;  and  with 
this  capital  the  Republicans  had  been  trafficking. 
They  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  power¬ 
ful  manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
pivotal  State  that  had  elected  Buchanan  in  1856. 

The  steps  by  which  the  new  party  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  made  its  deal  with  the  body  of  capital  which 
was  not  at  one  with  Belmont  and  the  Democrats 
are  not  essential  to  the  present  narrative.  Two 
facts  suffice.  In  1857  a  great  collapse  in  American 
business  —  “the  panic  of  fifty-seven”  —  led  the 
commercial  world  to  turn  to  the  party  in  power 
for  some  scheme  of  redress.  But  their  very  prin¬ 
ciples,  among  which  was  non-intervention  in  busi¬ 
ness,  made  the  Democrats  feeble  doctors  for  such 
a  need,  and  they  evaded  the  situation.  The  Re¬ 
publicans,  with  their  insistence  on  positivism  in 
government,  had  therefore  an  opportunity  to  make 
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a  new  application  of  the  doctrine  of  governmental 
aid  to  business.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Re¬ 
publican  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Morrill  tariff  bill,  consideration  of  which  was  post¬ 
poned  by  the  Democratic  Senate.  But  it  served 
its  purpose:  it  was  a  Republican  manifesto.  The 
Republicans  felt  that  this  bill,  together  with  their 
party  platform,  gave  the  necessary  guarantee  to 
the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers,  and  they  there¬ 
fore  entered  the  campaign  confident  they  would 
carry  Pennsylvania  —  nor  was  their  confidence 
misplaced. 

The  campaign  was  characterized  by  three  things : 
by  an  ominous  quiet  coupled  with  great  intensity 
of  feeling;  by  the  organization  of  huge  party  so¬ 
cieties  in  military  form  —  “Wide-awakes ”  for  Lin¬ 
coln,  numbering  400,000,  and  “Minute  Men”  for 
Breckinridge,  with  a  membership  chiefly  South¬ 
ern;  and  by  the  perfect  frankness,  in  all  parts  of 
the  South,  of  threats  of  secession  in  case  the  Re¬ 
publicans  won. 

In  none  of  the  States  which  eventually  seceded 
were  any  votes  cast  for  Lincoln,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  number  in  Virginia.  In  almost  all 
the  other  Southern  States  and  in  the  slave-hold¬ 
ing  border  States,  all  the  other  candidates  made 
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respectable  showings.  In  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  Bell  led.  But  everywhere  else  in  the 
other  slave-holding  States  Breckinridge  led,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  Missouri  where  Douglas  won  by  a  few 
hundred.  Every  free  State  except  New  Jersey 
went  for  Lincoln.  And  yet  he  did  not  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  popular  vote,  which  stood:  Lincoln, 
1,866,452;  Douglas,  1,376,957;  Breckinridge,  849,- 
781;  Bell,  588,879. 1  The  majority  against  Lincoln 
was  nearly  a  million.  The  distribution  of  the  votes 
was  such  that  Lincoln  had  in  the  Electoral  College, 
180  electors;  Breckinridge,  72;  Bell,  39;  Douglas, 
12.  In  neither  House  of  Congress  did  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  a  majority. 

1  The  figures  of  the  popular  vote  are  variously  given  by  different 
compilers.  These  are  taken  from  Stanwood,  A  History  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 
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SECESSION 

In  tracing  American  history  from  1854  to  1860 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  it  reduces  itself 
chiefly  to  a  problem  in  that  science  which  poli¬ 
ticians  understand  so  well  —  applied  psychology. 
Definite  types  of  men  moulded  by  the  conditions 
of  those  days  are  the  determining  factors  —  not 
the  slavery  question  in  itself;  not,  primarily,  eco- 
,  nomic  forces;  not  a  theory  of  government,  nor 
a  clash  of  theories;  not  any  one  thing;  but  the 
fluid,  changeful  forces  of  human  nature,  battling 
with  circumstances  and  expressing  themselves  in 
the  fashion  of  men’s  minds.  To  say  this  is  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fatefulness  of  sheer  feeling.  Davis 
described  the  situation  exactly  when  he  said,  in 
1860,  “A  sectional  hostility  has  been  substituted 
for  a  general  fraternity.”  To  his  own  question, 
“Where  is  the  remedy?”  he  gave  the  answer,  “In 

the  hearts  of  the  people.  ”  There,  after  all,  is  the 
6  81 
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conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  strife  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  had  ceased  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  head;  it  had  become  a  thing  of  the  heart. 
Granted  the  emotions  of  1860,  the  way  in  which  our 
country  staggered  into  war  has  all  the  terrible 
fascination  of  a  tragedy  on  the  theme  of  fate. 

That  a  secession  movement  would  begin  some¬ 
where  in  the  South  before  the  end  of  1860  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  South  Carolina  was  the 
logical  place,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  inevitable 
occurred.  The  presidential  election  was  quickly 
followed  by  an  election  of  delegates,  on  the  6th 
of  December,  to  consider  in  convention  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  State  with  the  Union.  The  arguments 
before  the  Convention  were  familiar  and  had  been 
advocated  since  1851.  The  leaders  of  the  dis- 
unionists  were  the  same  who  had  led  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  movement  of  ten  years  before.  The  central 
figure  was  Rliett,  who  never  for  a  moment  had 
wavered.  Consumed  his  life  long  by  the  one  idea 
of  the  independence  of  South  Carolina,  that  stern 
enthusiast  pressed  on  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 
The  powers  which  had  defeated  him  in  1851  were 
now  either  silent  or  converted,  so  that  there  was 
practically  no  opposition.  In  a  burst  of  pas¬ 
sionate  zeal  the  independence  of  South  Carolina 
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was  proclaimed  on  December  20,  1860,  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession. 

Simultaneously,  by  one  of  those  dramatic  coin¬ 
cidences  which  make  history  stranger  than  fiction, 
Lincoln  took  .a  step  which  supplemented  this  ac¬ 
tion  and  established  its  tragic  significance.  What 
that  step  was  will  appear  in  a  moment. 

Even  before  the  secession  began,  various  types 
of  men  in  politics  had  begun  to  do  each  after 
his  kind.  Those  whom  destiny  drove  first  into  a 
corner  were  the  lovers  of  political  evasion.  The 
issue  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  instantaneous 
demand  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  for  pos¬ 
session  of  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor  which  were 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government.  Antici¬ 
pating  such  a  demand,  Major  Robert  Anderson, 
the  commandant  at  Charleston,  had  written  to 
Buchanan  on  the  23d  of  November  that  “Fort 
Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckney  must  be  garrisoned 
immediately,  if  the  Government  determines  to 
keep  command  of  this  harbor.  ” 

In  the  mind  of  every  American  of  the  party  of 
political  evasion,  there  now  began  a  sad,  internal 
conflict.  Every  one  of  them  had  to  choose  among 
three  courses:  to  shut  his  eyes  and  to  continue 
to  wail  that  the  function  of  government  is  to  do 
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nothing;  to  make  an  end  of  political  evasion  and 
to  come  out  frankly  in  approval  of  the  Southern 
position;  or  to  break  with  his  own  record,  to  emerge 
from  his  evasions  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to 
confess  himself  first  and  before  all  a  supporter  of 
the  Union.  One  or  another  of  these  three  courses, 
sooner  or  later,  every  man  of  the  President’s  fol¬ 
lowing  chose.  We  shall  see  presently  the  relative 
strength  of  the  three  groups  into  which  that  fol¬ 
lowing  broke  and  what  strange  courses  —  some¬ 
times  tragic,  sometimes  comic  —  two  of  the  three 
pursued.  For  the  moment  our  concern  is  how  the 
division  manifested  itself  among  the  heads  of  the 
party  at  Washington. 

The  President  took  the  first  of  the  three  courses. 
He  held  it  with  the  nervous  clutch  of  a  weak  nature 
until  overmastered  by  two  grim  men  who  gradually 
hypnotized  his  will.  The  turning-point  for  Bu¬ 
chanan,  and  the  last  poor  crisis  in  his  inglorious 
career,  came  on  Sunday,  December  30th.  Before 
that  day  arrived,  his  vacillation  had  moved  his 
friends  to  pity  and  his  enemies  to  scorn.  One  of 
his  best  friends  wrote  privately,  “The  President 
is  pale  with  fear  ;  and  the  hostile  point  of  view 
found  expression  in  such  comments  as  this,  “Buch¬ 
anan,  it  is  said,  divides  his  time  between  praying 
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and  crying.  Such  a  perfect  imbecile  never  held 
office  before.  ” 

With  the  question  what  to  do  about  the  forts 
hanging  over  his  bewildered  soul,  Buchanan  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  on  December  4,  1860,  in 
which  he  sought  to  defend  the  traditional  evasive 
policy  of  his  party.  He  denied  the  constitutional 
right  of  secession,  but  he  was  also  denied  his  own 
right  to  oppose  such  a  course.  Seward  was  not 
unfair  to  the  mental  caliber  of  the  message  when 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  Buchanan  showed  “con¬ 
clusively  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
execute  the  laws  —  unless  somebody  opposes  him; 
and  that  no  State  has  a  right  to  go  out  of  the 
Union  —  unless  it  wants  to.  ” 

This  message  of  Buchanan’s  hastened  the  in¬ 
evitable  separation  of  the  Democratic  party  into 
its  elements.  The  ablest  Southern  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  Cobb,  resigned.  He  was  too  strong  an 
intellect  to  continue  the  policy  of  “nothing  doing” 
now  that  the  crisis  had  come.  He  was  too  de¬ 
voted  a  Southerner  to  come  out  of  political  evas¬ 
ion  except  on  one  side.  On  the  day  Cobb  resign¬ 
ed  the  South  Carolina  Representatives  called  on 
Buchanan  and  asked  him  not  to  make  any  change 
in  the  disposition  of  troops  at  Charleston,  and  par- 
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ticularly  not  to  strengthen  Sumter,  a  fortress  on  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  harbor,  without  at  least 
giving  notice  to  the  state  authorities.  What  was 
said  in  this  interview  was  not  put  in  writing  but 
was  remembered  afterward  in  different  ways  — 
with  unfortunate  consequences. 

Every  action  of  Buchanan  in  this  fateful  month 
continued  the  disintegration  of  his  following.  Just 
as  Cobb  had  to  choose  between  his  reasonings  as  a 
Democratic  party  man  and  his  feelings  as  a  South¬ 
erner,  so  the  aged  Cass,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
an  old  personal  friend,  now  felt  constrained  to 
choose  between  his  Democratic  reasoning  and  his 
Northern  sympathies,  and  resigned  from  the  Cab¬ 
inet  on  the  11th  of  December.  Buchanan  then 
turned  instinctively  to  the  strongest  natures  that 
remained  among  his  close  associates.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  innate  force  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
the  Attorney-General,  that  Buchanan  advanced 
him  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  and  allowed 
him  to  name  as  his  successor  in  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Both  were  tried 
Democrats  of  the  old  style,  “  let-’em-alone ”  sort; 
and  both  had  supported  the  President  in  his  Kan¬ 
sas  policy.  But  each,  like  every  other  member 
of  his  party,  was  being  forced  by  circumstances 
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to  make  his  choice  among  the  three  inevitable 
courses,  and  each  chose  the  Northern  side.  At 
once  the  question  of  the  moment  was  whether  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  and  his  powerful  hench¬ 
men  would  hypnotize  the  President. 

For  a  couple  of  weeks  the  issue  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Then  there  appeared  at  Washington  com¬ 
missioners  from  South  Carolina  “empowered  to 
treat  .  .  .  for  the  delivery  of  forts  .  .  .  and 
other  real  estate”  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
within  their  State.  On  the  day  following  their 
arrival,  Buchanan  was  informed  by  telegraph  that 
Anderson  had  dismantled  Fort  Moultrie  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbor,  had  spiked  its  guns,  and 
had  removed  its  garrison  to  the  island  fortress, 
Sumter,  which  was  supposed  to  be  far  more  de¬ 
fensible.  At  Charleston  his  action  was  interpreted 
as  preparation  for  war;  and  all  South  Carolinians 
saw  in  it  a  violation  of  a  pledge  which  they  believed 
the  President  had  given  their  congressmen,  three 
weeks  previous,  in  that  talk  which  had  not  been 
written  down.  Greatly  excited  and  fearful  of  de¬ 
signs  against  them,  the  South  Carolina  commis¬ 
sioners  held  two  conferences  with  the  President  on 
the  27th  and  28th  of  December.  They  believed 
that  he  had  broken  his  word,  and  they  told  him  so. 
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Deeply  agitated  and  refusing  to  admit  that  he  had 
committed  himself  at  the  earlier  conference,  he 
said  that  Anderson  had  acted  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  he  refused  to  order  him  back  to  the 
now  ruined  Fort  Moultrie.  One  remark  which  he 
let  fall  has  been  remembered  as  evidence  of  his 
querulous  state  of  mind:  “You  are  pressing  me 
too  importunately,  ”  exclaimed  the  unhappy  Presi¬ 
dent;  “you  don’t  give  me  time  to  consider;  you 
don’t  give  me  time  to  say  my  prayers;  I  always 
say  my  prayers  when  required  to  act  upon  any 
great  state  affair.”  One  remembers  Hampden 
“seeking  the  Lord”  about  ship  money,  and  one 
realizes  that  the  same  act  may  have  a  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  significance  in  different  temperaments. 

Buchanan,  however,  was  virtually  ready  to  give 
way  to  the  demand  of  the  commissioners.  He 
drew  up  a  paper  to  that  effect  and  showed  it  to 
the  Cabinet.  Then  the  turning-point  came.  In 
a  painful  interview.  Black,  long  one  of  his  most 
trusted  friends,  told  him  of  his  intention  to  resign, 
and  that  Stanton  would  go  with  him  and  probably 
also  the  Postmaster-General,  Holt.  The  idea  of 
losing  the  support  of  these  strong  personalities 
terrified  Buchanan,  who  immediately  fell  into  a 
panic.  Handing  Black  the  paper  he  had  drawn 
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up,  Buchanan  begged  him  to  retain  office  and  to 
alter  the  paper  as  he  saw  fit.  To  this  Black  agreed. 
The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts  was 
refused;  Anderson  was  not  ordered  back  to  Moul¬ 
trie;  and  for  the  brief  remainder  of  Buchanan’s 
administration  Black  acted  as  prime  minister. 

A  very  powerful  section  of  the  Northern  democ¬ 
racy,  well  typified  by  their  leaders  at  Washington, 
had  thus  emerged  from  political  evasion  on  the 
Northern  side.  These  men,  known  afterwards  as 
War  Democrats,  combined  with  the  Republicans 
to  form  the  composite  Union  party  which  sup¬ 
ported  Lincoln.  It  is  significant  that  Stanton 
eventually  reappeared  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lincoln’s 
Secretary  of  War,  and  that  along  with  him  ap¬ 
peared  another  War  Democrat,  Gideon  Welles, 
Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  With  them,  at 
last,  Douglas,  the  greatest  of  all  the  old  Demo¬ 
crats  of  the  North,  took  his  position.  What  be¬ 
came  of  the  other  factions  of  the  old  Democratic 
party  remains  to  be  told. 

While  Buchanan,  early  in  the  month,  was  weep¬ 
ing  over  the  pitilessness  of  fate,  more  practical 
Northerners  were  grappling  with  the  question  of 
what  was  to  be  done  about  the  situation.  In  their 
thoughts  they  anticipated  a  later  statesman  and 
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realized  that  they  were  confronted  by  a  condi¬ 
tion  and  not  by  a  theory.  Secession  was  at  last 
a  reality.  Which  course  should  they  take? 

What  strikes  us  most  forcibly,  as  we  look  back 
upon  that  day,  is  the  widespread  desire  for  peace. 
The  abolitionists  form  a  conspicuous  example. 
Their  watchword  was  “Let  the  erring  sisters  go 
in  peace.”  Wendell  Phillips,  their  most  gifted 
orator,  a  master  of  spoken  style  at  once  simple 
and  melodious,  declaimed  splendidly  against  war. 
Garrison,  in  The  Liberator ,  followed  his  example. 
Whittier  put  the  same  feeling  into  his  verse : 

They  break  the  links  of  Union;  shall  we  light 
The  flames  of  hell  to  weld  anew  the  chain 
On  that  red  anvil  where  each  blow  is  pain? 

Horace  Greeley  said  in  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Tribune:  “If  the  cotton  states  shall  decide 
that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than 
in  it,  we  shall  insist  on  letting  them  go  in  peace. 

.  .  .  Whenever  a  considerable  section  of  our 

Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall 
resist  all  coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  them 
in.  We  hope  never  to  live  in  a  republic  where  one 
section  is  pinned  to  the  residue  by  bayonets.  ” 

The  Democrats  naturally  clung  to  their  tradi¬ 
tions,  and,  even  when  they  went  over,  as  Black 
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and  Stanton  did,  to  the  Anti-Southern  group, 
they  still  hoped  that  war  would  not  be  the  result. 
Equally  earnest  against  war  were  most  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  though  a  few,  to  be  sure,  were  ready 
to  swing  the  “Northern  hammer.”  Sumner  pro¬ 
phesied  that  slavery  would  “go  down  in  blood.” 
But  the  bulk  of  the  Republicans  were  for  a  sec¬ 
tional  compromise,  and  among  them  there  was 
general  approbation  of  a  scheme  which  contem¬ 
plated  reviving  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  and  thus  frankly  admitting  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  sections,  and  guaranteeing  to  each 
the  security  of  its  own  institutions.  The  greatest 
Republican  boss  of  that  day,  Thurlow  Weed,  came 

Out  in  defense  of  this  plan. 

No  power  was  arrayed  more  zealously  on  the  side 
of  peace  of  any  kind  than  the  power  of  money.  It 
was  estimated  that  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
were  owed  by  Southerners  to  Northerners.  War, 
it  was  reasoned,  would  cause  the  cancellation  of 
these  obligations.  To  save  their  Southern  ac¬ 
counts,  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  North  joined 
the  extremists  of  Abolition  in  pleading  to  let  the 
erring  sisters  go  in  peace,  if  necessary,  rather 
than  provoke  them  to  war  and  the  confiscation  of 
debts.  It  was  the  dread  of  such  an  outcome  — 
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which  finally  happened  and  ruined  many  North¬ 
ern  firms  that  caused  the  stock-market  in  New 
York  to  go  up  and  down  with  feverish  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Banks  suspended  payment  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  The  one  im¬ 
portant  and  all-engrossing  thing  in  the  mind’s 
eye  of  all  the  financial  world  at  this  moment 
was  that  specter  of  unpaid  Southern  accounts. 

At  this  juncture.  Senator  Crittenden  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  plan  which  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  the  Crittenden  Com¬ 
promise.  It  was  similar  to  Weed’s  plan,  but  it  also 
provided  that  the  division  of  the  country  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  should  be  established 
by  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  would  thus 
forever  solidify  sectionalism.  Those  elements  of 
the  population  generally  called  the  conservative 
and  the  responsible  were  delighted.  Edward  Eve¬ 
rett  wrote  to  Crittenden,  “I  saw  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  your  patriotic  movement,  and  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  it  might  succeed”; 
and  August  Belmont  in  a  letter  to  Crittenden 
spoke  for  the  moneyed  interest:  “I  have  yet  to 
meet  the  first  Union-loving  man,  in  or  out  of 
politics,  who  does  not  approve  your  compromise 
proposition.  ...” 
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The  Senate  submitted  the  Compromise  to  a 
Committee  of  Thirteen.  In  this  committee  the 
Southern  leaders,  Toombs  and  Davis,  were  both 
willing  to  accept  the  Compromise,  if  a  majority  of 
the  Republican  members  would  agree.  Indeed, 
if  the  Republicans  would  agree  to  it,  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  a  new  understanding  between  the 
sections  might  not  be  reached,  and  no  reason  why 
sectionalism,  if  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  might  not  solve  the  immediate  problem  and 
thus  avert  war.  In  this  crisis  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  Seward,  that  conspicuous  Republican  who  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  real  head  of  his  party. 
And  Seward,  at  that  very  moment,  was  debating 
whether  to  accept  Lincoln’s  offer  of  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  State,  for  he  considered  it  vital  to  have  an 
understanding  with  Lincoln  on  the  subject  of  the 
Compromise.  He  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Weed,  and  they  decided  that  Weed  should  go  to 
Springfield  and  come  to  terms  with  Lincoln.  It 
was  the  interview  between  Weed  and  Lincoln  — 
held,  it  seems,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  Secession  was  adopted  which  gave  to 
that  day  its  double  significance. 

Lincoln  refused  point-blank  to  accept  the  com¬ 
promise  and  he  put  his  refusal  in  writing.  The 
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historic  meaning  of  his  refusal,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  determination  not  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  hour  by  accepting  a  dual  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  based  on  frankly  sectional  assumptions,  were 
probably,  in  a  measure,  lost  on  both  Weed  and 
Seward.  They  had,  however,  no  misunderstand- 
ing  of  its  practical  effect.  This  crude  Western 
lawyer  had  certain  ideas  from  which  he  would  not 
budge,  and  the  party  would  have  to  go  along  with 
him.  Weed  and  Seward  therefore  promptly  fell 
into  line,  and  Seward  accepted  the  Secretaryship 
and  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  Compromise. 
Other  Republicans  with  whom  Lincoln  had  com¬ 
municated  by  letter  made  known  his  views,  and 
Greeley  announced  them  in  The  Tribune.  The 
outcome  was  the  solid  alignment  of  all  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  Congress  against  the  Compromise.  As 
a  result,  this  last  attempt  to  reunite  the  sections 
came  to  nothing. 

Not  more  than  once  or  twice,  if  ever,  in  American 
history,  has  there  been  such  an  anxious  New  Year’s 
Day  as  that  which  ushered  in  1861.  A  few  days 
before,  a  Republican  Congressman  had  written  to 
one  of  his  constituents:  “The  heavens  are  indeed 
black  and  an  awful  storm  is  gathering  .  .  .  J  see 
no  way  that  either  North  or  South  can  escape  its 
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fury.”  Events  were  indeed  moving  fast  toward 
disaster.  The  garrison  at  Sumter  was  in  need  of 
supplies,  and  in  the  first  week  of  the  new  year 
Buchanan  attempted  to  relieve  its  wants.  But 
a  merchant  vessel,  the  Star  of  the  West,  by  which 
supplies  were  sent,  was  fired  upon  by  the  South 
Carolina  authorities  as  it  approached  the  harbor 
and  was  compelled  to  turn  back.  This  incident 
caused  the  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  last 
opposition  members — -  Thompson,  of  Mississippi, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Thomas,  of 
Maryland,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  five  Southern  States  followed 
South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union,  and  their  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  resigned  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

The  resignation  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Senate  in  a  speech  of  farewell  which 
even  now  holds  the  imagination  of  the  student,  and 
which  to  the  men  of  that  day,  with  the  Union 
crumbling  around  them,  seemed  one  of  the  most 
mournful  and  dramatic  of  orations.  Davis  pos¬ 
sessed  a  beautiful,  melodious  voice;  he  had  a  noble 
presence,  tall,  erect,  spare,  even  ascetic,  with  a 
flashing  blue  eye.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
occasion;  his  address  was  a  requiem.  That  he 
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withdrew  in  sorrow  but  with  fixed  determination, 
no  one  who  listened  to  him  could  doubt.  Early 
in  February,  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  formed 
with  Davis  as  its  provisional  President.  With  the 
prophetic  vision  of  a  logical  mind,  he  saw  that  war 
was  inevitable,  and  he  boldly  proclaimed  his  vision. 
In  various  speeches  on  his  way  South,  he  had  as¬ 
sured  the  Southern  people  that  war  was  coming, 
and  that  it  would  be  long  and  bloody. 

The  withdrawal  of  these  Southern  members 
threw  the  control  of  the  House  into  the  hands  of 
the  Republicans.  Their  realization  of  their  power 
was  expressed  in  two  measures  which  also  passed 
the  Senate;  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State  with 
an  anti-slavery  constitution;  and  the  Morrill  tar¬ 
iff,  which  they  had  failed  to  pass  the  previous 
spring,  now  became  law.  Thus  the  Republicans 
began  redeeming  their  pledges  to  the  anti-slavery 
men  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  commercial  inter¬ 
est  on  the  other.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for 
the  Republican  nominee  to  proceed  from  Spring- 
field  to  Washington.  The  journey  was  circuitous 
in  order  to  enable  Lincoln  to  speak  at  a  number  of 
places.  Never  before,  probably,  had  the  Northern 
people  felt  such  tense  strain  as  at  that  moment; 
never  had  they  looked  to  an  incoming  President 
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with  such  anxious  doubt.  Would  he  prevent  war? 
Or,  if  he  could  not  do  that,  would  he  be  able 
to  extricate  the  country  —  Heaven  alone  knew 
how!  —  without  a  terrible  ordeal?  Since  his  elec¬ 
tion,  Lincoln  had  remained  quietly  at  Springfield. 
Though  he  had  influenced  events  through  letters 
to  Congressmen,  his  one  conspicuous  action  during 
that  winter  was  the  defeat  of  the  Crittenden  Com¬ 
promise.  The  Southern  President  had  called  upon 
his  people  to  put  their  house  in  order  as  preparation 
for  war.  What,  now,  had  Lincoln  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  North? 

The  biographers  of  Lincoln  have  not  satisfac¬ 
torily  revealed  the  state  of  his  mind  between  elec¬ 
tion  and  inauguration.  We  may  safely  guess  that 
his  silence  covered  a  great  internal  struggle.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  his  one  action  in  defeating  the  Compromise, 
he  had  allowed  events  to  drift;  but  by  that  one 
action  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  drift.  Though  the  country  at  that  time 
did  not  fully  appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  who  now  can  doubt  that  Lincoln  did?  His 
mind  was  always  a  lonely  one.  His  very  humor  has 
in  it,  so  often,  the  note  of  solitude,  of  one  who  is 
laughing  to  make  the  best  of  things,  of  one  who 
is  spiritually  alone.  During  those  months  when 
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the  country  drifted  from  its  moorings,  and  when 
war  was  becoming  steadily  more  probable,  Lin¬ 
coln,  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets,  wrestled 
alone  with  the  problems  which  he  saw  before  him. 
From  the  little  we  know  of  his  inward  state,  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  happy.  A 
story  which  is  told  by  his  former  partner,  Mr. 
Herndon,  seems  significant.  As  Lincoln  was  leav¬ 
ing  his  unpretentious  law-office  for  the  last  time, 
he  turned  to  Mr.  Herndon  and  asked  him  not  to 
take  down  their  old  sign.  “Let  it  hang  there 
undisturbed,”  said  he.  “Give  our  clients  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  election  of  a  President  makes 
no  difference  in  the  firm.  ...  If  I  live,  I’m 
coming  back  some  time,  and  then  we’ll  go  right 
on  practising  law  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  ” 
How  far  removed  from  self-sufficiency  was  the 
man  whose  thoughts,  on  the  eve  of  his  elevation 
to  the  Presidency,  lingered  in  a  provincial  law 
office,  fondly  insistent  that  only  death  should  pre¬ 
vent  his  returning  some  time  and  resuming  in 
those  homely  surroundings  the  life  he  had  led  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  greatness.  In  a  mood  of  wistfulness 
and  of  intense  preoccupation,  he  began  his  journey 
to  Washington.  It  was  not  the  mood  from  which 
to  strike  fire  and  kindle  hope.  To  the  anxious. 
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listening  country  his  speeches  on  the  journey 
to  Washington  were  disappointing.  Perhaps  his 
strangely  sensitive  mind  felt  too  powerfully  the 
fatefulness  of  the  moment  and  reacted  with  a  sort" 
of  lightness  that  did  not  really  represent  the  real 
man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  never  less 
convincing  than  at  that  time.  Nor  were  people 
impressed  by  his  bearing.  Often  he  appeared 
awkward,  too  much  in  appearance  the  country 
lawyer.  He  acted  as  a  man  who  was  ill  at  ease  and 
he  spoke  as  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  say.  Gloom 
darkened  the  North  as  a  consequence  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  speeches,  for  they  expressed  an  opti¬ 
mism  which  we  cannot  believe  he  really  felt,  and 
which  hurt  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  country. 
“  There  is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one,  ”  was  one  of 
his  ill-timed  assurances,  and  another,  “There  is 
nothing  going  wrong.  .  There  is  nothing  that 

really  hurts  any  one.”  Of  his  supporters  some 
were  discouraged;  others  were  exasperated;  and  an 
able  but  angry  partisan  even  went  so  far  as  to  write 
in  a  private  letter,  “Lincoln  is  a  Simple  Susan.” 

The  fourth  of  March  arrived,  and  with  it  the 
end  of  Lincoln’s  blundering.  One  good  omen  for 
the  success  of  the  new  Administration  was  the 
presence  of  Douglas  on  the  inaugural  platform. 
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He  had  accepted  fate,  deeply  as  it  wounded  him, 
and  had  come  out  of  the  shattered  party  of  eva¬ 
sion  on  the  side  of  his  section.  For  the  purpose 
of  showing  his  support  of  the  administration  at 
this  critical  time,  he  had  taken  a  place  on  the 
stand  where  Lincoln  was  to  speak.  By  one  of 
those  curious  little  dramatic  touches  with  which 
chance  loves  to  embroider  history,  the  presence  of 
Douglas  became  a  gracious  detail  in  the  memory 
of  the  day.  Lincoln,  worn  and  awkward,  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Douglas, 
with  the  tact  born  of  social  experience,  stepped 
forward  and  took  it  from  him  without  exposing 
Lincoln’s  embarrassment. 

The  inaugural  address  which  Lincoln  now  pro¬ 
nounced  had  little  similarity  to  those  unfortunate 
utterances  which  he  had  made  on  the  journey 
to  Washington.  The  cloud  that  had  been  over 
him,  whatever  it  was,  had  lifted.  Lincoln  was 
ready  for  his  great  labor.  The  inaugural  con¬ 
tained  three  main  propositions.  Lincoln  pledged 
himself  not  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly 
with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  then  existed; 
he  promised  to  support  the  enforcement  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law;  and  he  declared  he  would 
maintain  the  Union.  “No  State,”  said  he,  “upon 
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its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the 
Union.  .  .  .  To  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall 
take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  en¬ 
joins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be 
faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  ...  In 
doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence; 
and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon 
the  national  authority.  The  power  confided  to 
me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government.” 
Addressing  the  Southerners,  he  said:  “In  your 
hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  .  .  .  We 
are  not  enemies  but  friends.  .  .  .  The  mystic 
cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth¬ 
stone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.  ” 
Gentle  as  was  the  phrasing  of  the  inaugural,  it 
was  perfectly  firm,  and  it  outlined  a  policy  which 
the  South  would  not  accept,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Southern  leaders,  brought  them  a 
step  nearer  war.  Wall  Street  held  the  same  belief, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  price  of  stocks  fell. 
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On  the  day  following  the  inauguration,  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  newly  formed  Confederacy  appeared 
at  Washington  and  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  recognition  as  envoys  of  a  foreign  power. 
Seward  refused  them  such  recognition.  But  he 
entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  them  which 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  strangest  thing  in  our 
history.  Virtually,  Seward  intrigued  against  Lin¬ 
coln  for  control  of  the  Administration.  The  events 
of  the  next  five  weeks  have  an  importance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  brevity  of  the  time.  This 
was  Lincoln’s  period  of  final  probation.  The  psy¬ 
chological  intensity  of  this  episode  grew  from  the 
consciousness  in  every  mind  that  now,  irretriev¬ 
ably,  destiny  was  to  be  determined.  War  or  peace, 
happiness  or  adversity,  one  nation  or  two  —  all 
bh?se  were  in  the  balance.  Lincoln  entered  the 

episode  a  doubtful  quantity,  not  with  certainty 
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the  master  even  in  his  own  Cabinet.  He  emerged 
dominating  the  situation,  but  committed  to  the 
terrible  course  of  war. 

One  cannot  enter  upon  this  great  episode,  truly 
the  turning-point  in  American  history,  without 
pausing  for  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Seward. 
The  subject  is  elusive.  His  ablest  biographer1 
plainly  is  so  constantly  on  guard  not  to  appear  an 
apologist  that  he  ends  by  reducing  his  portrait 
to  a  mere  outline,  wavering  across  a  background 
of  political  details.  The  most  recent  study  of 
Seward2  surely  reveals  between  the  lines  the  doubt¬ 
fulness  of  the  author  about  pushing  his  points 
home.  The  different  sides  of  the  man  are  hard 
to  reconcile.  Now  he  seemed  frank  and  honest; 
again  subtle  and  insincere.  As  an  active  politician 
in  the  narrow  sense,  he  should  have  been  sagacious 
and  astute,  yet  he  displayed  at  the  crisis  of  his 
life  the  most  absolute  fatuity.  At  times  he  had  a 
buoyant  and  puerile  way  of  disregarding  fact  and 
enveloping  himself  in  a  world  of  his  own  imagining. 
He  could  bluster,  when  he  wished,  like  any  dema¬ 
gogue;  and  yet  he  could  be  persuasive,  agreeable, 
and  even  personally  charming. 

1  Frederic  Bancroft,  Life  of  William  H.  Seward. 

2  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Union  Portraits. 
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But  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  Seward,  in  the 
first  week  of  March,  1861,  there  can  be  no  doubt: 
he  thought  himself  a  great  statesman  —  and  he 
thought  Lincoln  a  Simple  Susan.  ”  He  conceived 
his  role  in  the  new  administration  to  involve  a  sub¬ 
tle  and  patient  manipulation  of  his  childlike  su¬ 
perior.  That  Lincoln  would  gradually  yield  to  his 
spell  and  insensibly  become  his  figurehead;  that 
he,  Seward,  could  save  the  country  and  would  go 
down  to  history  a  statesman  above  compare,  he 
took  for  granted.  Nor  can  he  fairly  be  called  con¬ 
ceited,  either;  that  is  part  of  his  singularity. 

Lincoln  s  Cabinet  was,  as  Seward  said,  a  com* 
pound  body.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  his 
position,  Lincoln  had  appointed  to  cabinet  posi¬ 
tions  all  his  former  rivals  for  the  Republican  no¬ 
mination.  Besides  Seward,  there  was  Chase  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Simon  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania  as  Secretary  of  War;  Edward  Bates 
of  Missouri  as  Attorney-General.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Montgomery  Blair  of  Maryland  as  Post¬ 
master-General  was  intended  to  placate  the  border 
Slave  States.  The  same  motive  dictated  the  later 
inclusion  of  James  Speed  of  Kentucky  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  The  Black-Stanton  wing  of  the  Democrats 
was  represented  in  the  Navy  Department  by 
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Gideon  Welles,  and  in  course  of  time  in  the  War 
Department  also,  when  Cameron  resigned  and 
Stanton  succeeded  him.  The  West  of  that  day 
was  represented  by  Caleb  B.  Smith  of  Indiana. 

Seward  disapproved  of  the  composition  of  the 
Cabinet  so  much  that,  almost  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  he  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  the  State 
Department.  It  was  Lincoln’s  gentleness  of  ar¬ 
gument  which  overcame  his  reluctance  to  serve. 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  Seward  failed  to 
observe  that  Lincoln’s  tactlessness  in  social  mat¬ 
ters  did  not  extend  to  his  management  of  men  in 
politics;  we  may  feel  sure  that  what  remained  in  his 
mind  was  Lincoln’s  unwillingness  to  enter  office 
without  William  Henry  Seward  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  promptness  with  which  Seward  assumed  the 
role  of  prime  minister  bears  out  this  inference. 
The  same  fact  also  reveals  a  puzzling  detail  of 
Seward’s  character  which  amounted  to  obtuseness 
—  his  forgetfulness  that  appointment  to  cabinet 
offices  had  not  transformed  his  old  political  rivals 
Chase  and  Cameron,  nor  softened  the  feelings  of  an 
inveterate  political  enemy,  Welles,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  impression  which  Seward  made  on 
his  colleagues  in  the  first  days  of  the  new  Govern' 
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ment  has  been  thus  sharply  recorded  by  Welles: 
“The  Secretary  of  State  was,  of  course,  apprised  of 
every  meeting  [of  ministers]  and  never  failed  in  his 
attendance,  whatever  was  the  subject-matter,  and 
though  entirely  out  of  his  official  province.  He  was 
vigilantly  attentive  to  every  measure  and  move¬ 
ment  in  other  Departments,  however  trivial  —  as 
much  so  as  to  his  own  —  watched  and  scrutinized 
every  appointment  that  was  made,  or  proposed 
to  be  made,  but  was  not  communicative  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  transaction  of  the  State  Department.” 
So  eager  was  Seward  to  keep  all  the  threads  of 
affairs  in  his  own  hands  that  he  tried  to  persuade 
Lincoln  not  to  hold  cabinet  meetings  but  merely 
to  consult  with  particular  ministers,  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  occasion  might  demand. 
A  combined  protest  from  the  other  Secretaries, 
however,  caused  the  regular  holding  of  Cabinet 
meetings. 

With  regard  to  the  Confederacy,  Seward’s  pol¬ 
icy  was  one  of  non-resistance.  For  this  he  had 
two  reasons.  The  first  of  these  was  his  rooted 
delusion  that  the  bulk  of  the  Southerners  were 
opposed  to  secession  and,  if  let  alone,  would  force 
their  leaders  to  reconsider  their  action.  He  might 
have  quoted  the  nursery  rhyme,  “Let  them  alone 
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and  they’ll  come  home”;  it  would  have  been  like 
him  and  in  tune  with  a  frivolous  side  of  his  nature. 
He  was  quite  as  irresponsible  when  he  compla¬ 
cently  assured  the  North  that  the  trouble  would  all 
blow  over  within  ninety  days.  He  also  believed 
that  any  display  of  force  would  convert  these  hy¬ 
pothetical  Unionists  of  the  South  from  friends  to 
enemies  and  would  consolidate  opinion  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  produce  war.  In  justice  to  Seward  it 
must  be  remembered  that  on  this  point  time  justi¬ 
fied  his  fears. 

His  dealings  with  the  Confederate  commissioners 
show  that  he  was  playing  to  gain  time,  not  with 
intent  to  deceive  the  Southerners  but  to  acquire 
that  domination  over  Lincoln  which  he  felt  was  his 
by  natural  right.  Intending  to  institute  a  peace 
policy  the  moment  he  gained  this  ascendency,  he 
felt  perfectly  safe  in  making  promises  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  through  mutual  friends.  He  virtually 
told  them  that  Sumter  would  eventually  be  given 
up  and  that  all  they  need  do  was  to  wait. 

Seward  brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  the 
opinions  of  various  military  men  who  thought  the 
time  had  passed  when  any  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Sumter  could  succeed.  For  some  time  Lincoln 
seemed  about  to  consent,  though  reluctantly,  to 
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Seward’s  lead  in  the  matter  of  the  forts.  He 
was  pulled  up  standing,  however,  by  the  threat¬ 
ened  resignation  of  the  Postmaster-General,  Blair. 
After  a  conference  with  leading  Republican  poli¬ 
ticians  the  President  announced  to  his  Cabinet 
that  his  policy  would  include  the  relief  of  Sumter. 
“Seward,”  says  Welles,  .  .  was  evidently 
displeased.” 

Seward  now  took  a  new  tack.  Fort  Pickens, 
at  Pensacola,  was  a  problem  similar  to  that  of 
Sumter  at  Charleston.  Both  were  demanded  by  the 
Confederates,  and  both  were  in  need  of  supplies. 
But  Fort  Pickens  lay  to  one  side,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  public  mind,  and  there  was  not  conspicuously 
in  the  world’s  eye  the  square  issue  over  it  that 
there  was  over  Sumter.  Seward  conceived  the 
idea  that,  if  the  President’s  attention  were  diverted 
from  Sumter  to  Pickens  and  a  relief  expedition 
were  sent  to  the  latter  but  none  to  the  former, 
his  private  negotiations  with  the  Confederates 
might  still  be  kept  going;  Lincoln  might  yet  be 
hypnotized;  and  at  last  all  would  be  well. 

On  All-Fools’  Day,  1861,  in  the  midst  of  a  press 
of  business,  he  obtained  Lincoln’s  signature  to 
some  dispatches,  which  Lincoln.,  it  seems,  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  hurriedly  and  without  detailed 
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consideration.  There  were  now  in  preparation 
two  relief  expeditions,  one  to  carry  supplies  to 
Pensacola,  the  other  to  Charleston.  Neither  was 
to  fight  if  it  was  not  molested.  Both  were  to  be 
strong  enough  to  fight  if  their  commanders  deemed 
it  necessary.  As  flagship  of  the  Charleston  expe¬ 
dition,  Welles  had  detailed  the  powerful  warship 
Powhatan,  which  was  rapidly  being  made  ready 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Such  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  Welles  understood  it  when  he  was  thinking 
of  bed  late  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April.  Until 
then  he  had  not  suspected  that  there  was  doubt 
and  bewilderment  about  the  Powhatan  at  Brooklyn. 
One  of  those  dispatches  which  Lincoln  had  so 
hastily  signed  provided  for  detaching  the  Powhatan 
from  the  Charleston  expedition  and  sending  it  safe 
out  of  harm’s  way  to  Pensacola.  The  commander 
of  the  ship  had  before  him  the  conflicting  orders, 
one  from  the  President,  one  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  was  about  to  sail  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  orders  for  Pensacola;  but  wishing  to  make 
sure  of  his  authority,  he  had  telegraphed  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Gideon  Welles  was  a  pugnacious  man. 
His  dislike  for  Seward  was  deep-seated.  Imagine 
his  state  of  mind  when  it  was  accidently  revealed 
to  him  that  Seward  had  gone  behind  his  back  and 
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had  issued  to  naval  officers  orders  which  were 
contradictory  to  his  own !  The  immediate  result 
was  an  interview  that  same  night  between  Seward 
and  Welles  in  which,  as  Welles  coldly  admitted 
in  after  days,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  showed 
“some  excitement.”  Together  they  went,  about 
midnight,  to  the  White  House.  Lincoln  had  some 
difficulty  recalling  the  incident  of  the  dispatch  on 
the  1st  of  April;  but  when  he  did  remember,  he 
took  the  responsibility  entirely  upon  himself,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  had  no  purpose  but  to  strengthen  the 
Pickens  expedition,  and  no  thought  of  weakening 
the  expedition  to  Charleston.  He  directed  Seward 
to  telegraph  immediately  cancelling  the  order  de¬ 
taching  the  Powhatan.  Seward  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  put  him  off,  protesting  it  was  too  late 
to  send  a  telegram  that  night.  “But  the  President 
was  imperative,”  writes  Secretary  Welles,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  incident,  and  a  dispatch  was  sent. 

Seward  then,  doubtless  in  his  agitation,  did  a 
strange  thing.  Instead  of  telegraphing  in  the 
President’s  name,  the  dispatch  which  he  sent  read 
merely,  “Give  up  the  Powhatan  .  .  .  Seward.” 
When  this  dispatch  was  received  at  Brooklyn,  the 
Powhatan  was  already  under  way  and  had  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  fast  tug.  In  the  eyes  of  her  com- 
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mander,  however,  a  personal  telegram  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  appeared  as  of  no  weight  against 
the  official  orders  of  the  President,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  voyage  to  Pensacola. 

The  mercurial  temper  of  Seward  comes  out 

t 

even  in  the  caustic  narrative  written  afterwards 
by  Welles.  Evidently  Seward  was  deeply  morti¬ 
fied  and  depressed  by  the  incident.  He  remarked, 
says  Welles,  that  old  as  he  was  he  had  learned 
a  lesson,  and  that  was  that  he  had  better  attend 
to  his  own  business.  “To  this,”  commented  his 
enemy,  “I  cordially  assented.” 

Nevertheless  Seward’s  loss  of  faith  in  himself  was 
only  momentary.  A  night’s  sleep  was  sufficient  to 
restore  it.  His  next  communication  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  shows  that  he  was  himself  again,  sure 
that  destiny  owed  him  the  control  of  the  situation. 
On  the  following  day  the  commissioners  had  got 
wind  of  the  relief  expedition  and  pressed  him  for 
information,  recalling  his  assurance  that  nothing 
would  be  done  to  their  disadvantage.  In  reply, 
still  through  a  third  person,  Seward  sent  them  the 
famous  message,  over  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
great  debate  has  raged:  “Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully 
kept;  wait  and  see.”  If  this  infatuated  dreamer 
still  believed  he  could  dominate  Lincoln,  still 
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hoped  at  the  last  moment  to  arrest  the  expedition 
to  Charleston,  he  was  doomed  to  bitterest  disap¬ 
pointment. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  expedition  to  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter  sailed,  but  without,  as  we  have  seen,  the  assist- 

i 

ance  of  the  much-needed  warship,  the  Powhatan. 
As  all  the  world  knows,  the  expedition  had  been 
too  long  delayed  and  it  accomplished  nothing.  Be¬ 
fore  it  arrived,  the  surrender  of  Sumter  had  been 
demanded  and  refused  —  and  war  had  begun.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  the  relief  expedi¬ 
tion  appeared  beyond  the  bar,  but  its  commander 
had  no  vessels  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  him 
to  carry  aid  to  the  fortress.  Furthermore,  he  had 
not  been  informed  that  the  Powhatan  had  been 
detached  from  his  squadron,  and  he  expected  to 
meet  her  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  There  his 
ships  lay  idle  until  the  fort  was  surrendered,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Powhatan— for  whose  detachment  from 
the  squadron  Seward  was  responsible. 

To  return  to  the  world  of  intrigue  at  Washington, 
however,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  as  is  so  often 
done,  that  Fort  Sumter  was  the  one  concern  of  the 
new  government  during  its  first  six  weeks.  In 
fact,  the  subject  occupied  but  a  fraction  of  Lin¬ 
coln  s  time.  Scarcely  second  in  importance  was 
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that  matter  so  curiously  bound  up  with  the  relief 
of  the  forts  —  the  getting  in  hand  of  the  strangely 
vainglorious  Secretary  of  State.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  All-Fools’  Day,  1861. 
Several  marvelous  things  took  place  on  that  day. 
Strangest  of  all  was  the  presentation  of  a  paper  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  his  chief,  entitled  Thoughts 
for  the  President’s  Consideration.  Whether  it  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  state  paper  or  as  a  biographical  detail 
in  the  career  of  Seward,  it  proves  to  be  quite  the 
most  astounding  thing  in  the  whole  episode.  The 
Thoughts  outlined  a  course  of  policy  by  which  the 
buoyant  Secretary  intended  to  make  good  his 
prophecy  of  domestic  peace  within  ninety  days. 
Besides  calmly  patronizing  Lincoln,  assuring  him 
that  his  lack  of  “a  policy  either  domestic  or 
foreign”  was  “not  culpable  and  .  .  .  even  un¬ 
avoidable,”  the  paper  warned  him  that  “policies 
.  .  .  both  domestic  and  foreign”  must  immedi¬ 
ately  be  adopted,  and  it  proceeded  to  point  out 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Briefly  stated,  the  one 
true  policy  which  he  advocated  at  home  was  to 
evacuate  Sumter  (though  Pickens  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason  might  be  safely  retained)  and 
then,  in  order  to  bring  the  Southerners  back  into 
the  Union,  to  pick  quarrels  with  both  Spain  and 
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France;  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  war 
with  both  powers;  and  to  have  the  ultimate  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  beholding  the  reunion  of  the  country 
through  the  general  enthusiasm  that  was  bound 
to  come.  Finally,  the  paper  intimated  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  the  man  to  carry  this  pro¬ 
ject  through  to  success. 

All  this  is  not  opera  bonffe,  but  serious  history. 
It  must  have  taxed  Lincoln’s  sense  of  humor  and 
strained  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  treat 
such  nonsense  with  the  tactful  forbearance  which 
he  showed  and  to  relegate  it  to  the  pigeonhole  with¬ 
out  making  Seward  angry.  Yet  this  he  contrived 
to  do;  and  he  also  managed,  gently  but  firmly, 
to  make  it  plain  that  the  President  intended  to 
exercise  his  authority  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation.  His  forbearance  was  further  shown  in 
passing  over  without  rebuke  Seward’s  part  in  the 
affair  of  Sumter,  which  might  so  easily  have  been 
made  to  appear  treacherous,  and  in  shouldering 
himself  with  all  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
the  Charleston  expedition.  In  the  wave  of  excite¬ 
ment  following  the  surrender,  even  so  debonair  a 
minister  as  Seward  must  have  realized  how  for¬ 
tunate  it  was  for  him  that  his  chief  did  not  tell  alf 
he  knew.  About  this  time  Seward  began  to  per- 
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ceive  that  Lincoln  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  trifle  further  with  the  President. 
Seward  thereupon  ceased  his  interference. 

It  was  in  the  dark  days  preceding  the  fall  of 
Sumter  that  a  crowd  of  office-seekers  gathered  at 
Washington,  most  of  them  men  who  had  little 
interest  in  anything  but  the  spoils.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tressing  commentary  on  the  American  party  sys¬ 
tem  that,  during  the  most  critical  month  of  the 
most  critical  period  of  American  history,  much  of 
the  President’s  time  was  consumed  by  these  po¬ 
litical  vampires  who  would  not  be  put  off,  even 
though  a  revolution  was  in  progress  and  nations, 
perhaps,  were  dying  and  being  born.  “The 
scramble  for  office,”  wrote  Stanton,  “is  terrible.” 
Seward  noted  privately:  “Solicitants  for  office 
besiege  the  President ....  My  duties  call  me 
to  the  White  House  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
The  grounds,  halls,  stairways,  closets,  are  filled 
with  applicants  who  render  ingress  and  egress 
difficult.  ” 

Secretary  Welles  has  etched  the  Washington  of 
that  time  in  his  coldly  scornful  way: 

A  strange  state  of  things  existed  at  that  time  in 
Washington.  The  atmosphere  was  thick  with  treason. 
Party  spirit  and  old  party  differences  prevailed,  how- 
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ever,  amidst  these  accumulated  dangers.  Secession  was 
considered  by  most  persons  as  a  political  party  ques¬ 
tion,  not  as  rebellion.  Democrats  to  a  large  extent 
sympathized  with  the  Rebels  more  than  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  they  opposed,  not  that  they  wished 
Secession  to  be  successful  and  the  Union  divided,  but 
they  hoped  that  President  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans 
would,  overwhelmed  by  obstacles  and  embarrassments, 
prove  failures.  The  Republicans  on  the  other  hand, 
were  scarcely  less  partisan  and  unreasonable.  Patri¬ 
otism  was  with  them  no  test,  no  shield  from  party 
malevolence.  They  demanded  the  proscription  and 
exclusion  of  such  Democrats  as  opposed  the  Rebel 
movement  and  clung  to  the  Union,  with  the  same  vehe¬ 
mence  that  they  demanded  the  removal  of  the  worst 
Rebels  who  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Neither  party  appeared  to  be  apprehensive  of,  or  to 
realize  the  gathering  storm. 

Seen  against  such  a  background,  the  political 
and  diplomatic  frivolity  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  not  so  inexplicable  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
This  background,  as  well  as  the  intrigue  of  the 
Secretary,  helps  us  to  understand  Lincoln,s  great 
task  inside  his  Cabinet.  At  first  the  Cabinet  was 
a  group  of  jealous  politicians  new  to  this  sort  of 
office,  drawn  from  different  parties,  and  totally 
lacking  in  a  cordial  sense  of  previous  action  to¬ 
gether.  None  of  them,  probably,  when  they  first 
assembled  had  any  high  opinion  of  their  titular 
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head.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  political  makeshift. 
The  best  of  them  had  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  strange,  ungainly  man,  sprung  from  plain¬ 
est  origin,  without  formal  education,  was  a  great 
genius.  By  degrees,  however,  the  large  minds  in  the 
Cabinet  became  his  cordial  admirers.  While  Lin¬ 
coln  was  quietly,  gradually  exercising  his  strong 
will  upon  Seward,  he  was  doing  the  same  with 
the  other  members  of  his  council.  Presently  they 
awoke  —  the  majority  of  them  at  least  —  to  the 
truth  that  he,  for  all  his  odd  ways,  was  their 
master. 

Meanwhile  the  gradual  readjustment  of  all  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  North  was  steadily  going  forward. 
The  Republicans  were  falling  into  line  behind  the 
Government;  and  by  degrees  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Seward  and  Lincoln,  in  the  popular  mind, 
faded  into  a  sort  of  composite  picture  called  “the 
Administration.  ”  Lincoln  had  the  reward  of  his 
long  forbearance  with  his  Secretary.  For  Seward 
it  must  be  said  that,  however  he  had  intrigued 
against  his  chief  at  W ashington,  he  did  not  intrigue 
with  the  country.  Admitting  as  he  had,  too,  that 
he  had  met  his  master,  he  took  the  defeat  as  a  good 
sportsman  and  threw  all  his  vast  party  influence 
into  the  scale  for  Lincoln’s  fortunes.  Thus,  as 
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April  wore  on,  the  Republican  party  settled  down 
to  the  idea  that  it  was  to  follow  the  Government  at 
Washington  upon  any  course  that  might  develop. 

The  Democrats  in  the  North  were  anti-Southern 
in  larger  proportion,  probably,  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  struggle  of  the  sections.  We  have 
seen  that  numbers  of  them  had  frankly  declared 
for  the  Union.  Politics  had  proved  weaker  than 
propinquity.  There  was  a  moment  when  it  seemed 
delusively,  as  events  proved  —  that  the  North 
was  united  as  one  man  to  oppose  the  South. 

There  is  surely  not  another  day  in  our  history 
that  has  witnessed  so  much  nervous  tension  as 
Saturday,  April  13,  1861,  for  on  that  morning  the 
newspapers  electrified  the  North  with  the  news 
that  Sumter  had  been  fired  on  from  Confederate 
batteries  on  the  shore  of  Charleston  Harbor.  In 
the  South  the  issue  was  awaited  confidently,  but 
many  minds  at  least  were  in  that  state  of  awed 
suspense  natural  to  a  moment  which  the  thought¬ 
ful  see  is  the  stroke  of  fate.  In  the  North,  the 
day  passed  for  the  most  part  in  a  quiet  so  breath¬ 
less  that  even  the  most  careless  could  have  fore¬ 
told  the  storm  which  broke  on  the  following 
day.  The  account  of  this  crisis  which  has  been 
given  by  Lincoln’s  private  secretary  is  interesting: 
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“That  day  there  was  little  change  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  routine  of  the  Executive  office.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  never  liable  to  sudden  excitement  or  sudden 
activity ....  So  while  the  Sumter  telegrams 
were  on  every  tongue  .  .  .  leading  men  and  offi¬ 
cials  called  to  learn  or  impart  the  news.  The  Cabi¬ 
net,  as  by  common  impulse,  came  together  and 
deliberated.  All  talk,  however,  was  brief,  senten¬ 
tious,  formal.  Lincoln  said  but  little  beyond  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  about  the  current  reports  and  criti¬ 
cizing  the  probability  or  accuracy  of  their  details, 
and  went  on  as  usual  receiving  visitors,  listening 
to  suggestions,  and  signing  routine  papers  through¬ 
out  the  day.  ”  Meanwhile  the  cannon  were  boom¬ 
ing  at  Charleston.  The  people  came  out  on  the 
sea-front  of  the  lovely  old  city  and  watched  the 
duel  of  the  cannon  far  down  the  harbor,  and  spoke 
joyously  of  the  great  event.  They  saw  the  shells 
of  the  shore  batteries  ignite  portions  of  the  fort¬ 
ress  on  the  island.  They  watched  the  fire  of  the 
defenders  —  driven  by  the  flames  into  a  restrict- 
ed  area  —  slacken  and  cease.  At  last  the  flag 
of  the  Union  fluttered  down  from  above  Fort 

Sumter. 

When  the  news  flashed  over  the  North,  early 
Sunday  morning,  April  14th,  the  tension  broke. 
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For  many  observers  then  and  afterward,  the  only 
North  discernible  that  fateful  Sabbath  was  an 
enraged,  defiant,  impulsive  nation,  forgetful  for 
the  moment  of  all  its  differences,  and  uniting  all 
its  voices  in  one  hoarse  cry  for  vengeance.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  other  thought.  Lincoln  gave  it 
formal  utterance,  that  same  day,  by  assembling 
his  Cabinet  and  drawing  up  a  proclamation  which 
called  for  75,000  volunteer  troops. 

An  incident  of  this  day  which  is  as  significant 
historically  as  any  other  was  on  the  surface  no  more 
than  a  friendly  talk  between  two  men.  Douglas 


called  at  the  White  House.  For  nearly  two  hours 
he  and  Lincoln  conferred  in  private.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  a  little  uncertain  what  course  Douglas 
was  going  to  take.  In  the  Senate,  though  con¬ 
demning  disunion,  he  had  opposed  war.  Few 
matters  can  have  troubled  Lincoln  more  deeply 
than  the  question  which  way  Douglas’s  immense 
influence  would  be  thrown.  The  question  was 
answered  publicly  in  the  newspapers  of  Monday, 
April  15th.  Douglas  announced  that  while  he  was 
still  “unalterably  opposed  to  the  Administration 
**n  all  its  political  issues,  he  was  prepared  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  con¬ 
stitutional  functions  to  preserve  the  Union,  and 
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maintain  the  Government,  and  defend  the  federal 
capital.  ” 

There  remained  of  Douglas’s  life  but  a  few 
months.  The  time  was  filled  with  earnest  speech  - 
making  in  support  of  the  Government.  He  had 
started  West  directly  following  his  conference  with 
Lincoln.  His  speeches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
were  perhaps  the  greatest  single  force  in  breaking 
up  his  own  following,  putting  an  end  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  doing  nothing,  and  forcing  every  Democrat 
to  come  out  and  show  his  colors.  In  Shakespeare’s 
phrase,  it  was — “Under  which  king,  Bezonian? 
speak  or  die!”  In  Douglas’s  own  phrase:  “There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war;  only  patriots  —  or 
traitors.  ” 

Side  by  side  with  Douglas’s  manifesto  to  the 
Democrats  there  appeared  in  the  Monday  papers 
Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers.  The  militia  of  sev¬ 
eral  Northern  States  at  once  responded. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  April,  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  entrained  for  Washing¬ 
ton.  Two  days  later  it  was  in  Baltimore.  There 
it  was  attacked  by  a  mob;  the  soldiers  fired;  and 
a  number  of  civilians  were  killed  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  soldiers. 

These  shots  at  Baltimore  aroused  the  Southern 
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party  in  Maryland.  Led  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
they  resolved  to  prevent  the  passage  of  other  troops 
across  their  State  to  Washington.  Railway  tracks 
were  torn  up  by  order  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  bridges  were  burnt.  The  telegraph  was  cut. 
As  in  a  flash,  after  issuing  his  proclamation,  Lin¬ 
coln  found  himself  isolated  at  Washington  with 
no  force  but  a  handful  of  troops  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  clerks.  And  while  Maryland  rose  against 
him  on  one  side,  Virginia  joined  his  enemies  on 
the  other.  The  day  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  left 
Boston,  Virginia  seceded.  The  Virginia  militia, 
were  called  to  their  colors.  Preparations  were  at 
once  set  on  foot  for  the  seizure  of  the  great  federal 
arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Norfolk.  The  next  day  a  handful  of  federal 
troops,  fearful  of  being  overpowered  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  burned  the  arsenal  and  withdrew  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  the  same  reason  the  buildings  of  the 
great  Navy  Yard  were  blown  up  or  set  on  fire,  and 
the  ships  at  anchor  were  sunk.  So  desperate  and 
unprepared  were  the  Washington  authorities  that 
they  took  these  extreme  measures  to  keep  arms 
and  ammunition  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Virgin¬ 
ians.  So  hastily  was  the  destruction  carried  out, 
that  it  was  only  partially  successful  and  at  both 
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places  large  stores  of  ammunition  were  seized  by 
the  Virginia  troops.  While  Washington  was  iso¬ 
lated,  and  Lincoln  did  not  know  what  response  the 
North  had  made  to  his  proclamation,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  having  resigned  his  commission  in  the  federal 
army,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginia 
troops. 

The  secretaries  of  Lincoln  have  preserved  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  desperate  anxiety,  waiting,  day  after 
day,  for  relief  from  the  North  which  he  hoped 
would  speedily  come  by  sea.  Outwardly  he  main¬ 
tained  his  self-control.  “But  once,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  23d,  the  business  of  the  day  being 
over,  the  Executive  office  being  deserted,  after 
walking  the  floor  alone  in  silent  thought  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  he  stopped  and  gazed  long  and  wist¬ 
fully  out  of  the  window  down  the  Potomac  in  the 
direction  of  the  expected  ships;  and,  unconscious 
of  other  presence  in  the  room,  at  length  broke  out 
with  irrepressible  anguish  in  the  repeated  exclama¬ 
tion,  ‘Why  don’t  they  come!  Why  don’t  they 
come! 

During  these  days  of  isolation,  when  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  the  telegraph  inoperative,  was  kept  in 
an  appalling  uncertainty,  the  North  rose.  There 
was  literally  a  rush  to  volunteer.  “The  heather 
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is  on  fire,”  wrote  George  Ticknor,  “I  never  be¬ 
fore  knew  what  a  popular  excitement  can  be.”  As 
'  fast  as  possible  militia  were  hurried  South.  The 
crack  New  York  regiment,  the  famous,  dandified 
Seventh,  started  for  the  front  amid  probably  the 
most  tempestuous  ovation  which  until  that  time 
was  ever  given  to  a  military  organization  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Of  the  march  of  the  regiment  down  Broad¬ 
way,  one  of  its  members  wrote,  “Only  one  who 
passed  as  we  did,  through  the  tempest  of  cheers 
two  miles  long,  can  know  the  terrible  enthusiasm 
of  the  occasion.  ” 

To  reach  Washington  by  rail  was  impossible. 
The  Seventh  went  by  boat  to  Annapolis.  The 
same  course  was  taken  by  a  regiment  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  mechanics,  the  Eighth.  Landing  at  An¬ 
napolis,  the  two  regiments,  dandies  and  labor¬ 
ers,  fraternized  at  once  in  the  common  bond  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union.  A  branch  railway  led 
from  Annapolis  to  the  main  line  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore.  The  rails  had  been  torn 
up.  The  Massachusetts  mechanics  set  to  work  to 
relay  them.  The  Governor  of  Maryland  protested. 
He  was  disregarded.  The  two  regiments  toiled  to¬ 
gether  a  long  day  and  through  the  night  follow¬ 
ing,  between  Annapolis  and  the  TVashington  junc- 
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tion,  bringing  on  their  baggage  and  cannon  over 
relaid  tracks.  There,  a  train  was  found  which  the 
Seventh  appropriated.  At  noon,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  that  advance  guard  of  the  Northern  hosts 
entered  Washington,  and  Lincoln  knew  that  he 
had  armies  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 


LINCOLN 

The  history  of  the  North  had  virtually  become, 
by  April,  1861,  the  history  of  Lincoln  himself,  and 
during  the  remaining  four  years  of  the  President’s 
life  it  is  difficult  to  separate  his  personality  from 
the  trend  of  national  history.  Any  attempt  to 
understand  the  achievements  and  the  omissions  of 
the  Northern  people  without  undertaking  an  intel¬ 
ligent  estimate  of  their  leader  would  be  only  to 
duplicate  the  story  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  English  military  ex¬ 
perts,1  “Against  the  great  military  genius  of  cer¬ 
tain  Southern  leaders  fate  opposed  the  unbroken 
resolution  and  passionate  devotion  to  the  Union, 
which  he  worshiped,  of  the  great  Northern  Presi¬ 
dent.  As  long  as  he  lived  and  ruled  the  people  of 
the  North,  there  could  be  no  turning  back.  ” 

1  Wood  and  Edmonds,  The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
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Lincoln  has  been  ranked  with  Socrates;  but  he 
has  also  been  compared  with  Rabelais.  He  has 
been  the  target  of  abuse  that  knew  no  mercy;  but 
he  has  been  worshiped  as  a  demigod.  The  ten  big 
volumes  of  his  official  biography  are  a  sustained, 
intemperate  eulogy  in  which  the  hero  does  no¬ 
thing  that  is  not  admirable;  but  as  large  a  book 
could  be  built  up  out  of  contemporaneous  North¬ 
ern  writings  that  would  paint  a  picture  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  blackness  —  and  the  most  eloquent  portions 
of  it  would  be  signed  by  Wendell  Phillips. 

The  real  Lincoln  is,  of  course,  neither  the  Lin¬ 
coln  of  the  official  biography  nor  the  Lincoln  of 
Wendell  Phillips.  He  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a 
villain.  What  he  actually  was  is  not,  however,  so 
easily  stated.  Prodigious  men  are  never  easy  to 
sum  up;  and  Lincoln  was  a  prodigious  man.  The 
more  one  studies  him,  the  more  individual  he 
appears  to  be.  By  degrees  one  comes  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  was  possible  for  contemporaries  to 
hold  contradictory  views  of  .  him  and  for  each  to 
believe  frantically  that  his  views  were  proved  by 
facts.  For  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  hit  off  in  a 
few  neat  generalities  this  complex,  extraordinary 
personality,  a  single  warning  may  suffice.  Walt 
Whitman,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  original 
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thinker  and  the  most  acute  observer  who  ever  saw 
Lincoln  face  to  face  has  left  us  his  impression;  but 
he  adds  that  there  was  something  in  Lincoln’s  face 
which  defied  description  and  which  no  picture  had 
caught.  After  Whitman’s  conclusion  that  “One 
of  the  great  portrait  painters  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  is  needed,”  the  mere  historian 
should  proceed  with  caution. 

There  is  historic  significance  in  his  very  appear¬ 
ance.  His  huge,  loose-knit  figure,  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  lean,  muscular,  ungainly,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  great  physical  strength,  was  a  fit  sym¬ 
bol  of  those  hard  workers,  the  children  of  the  soil, 
from  whom  he  sprang.  His  face  was  rugged  like 
his  figure,  the  complexion  swarthy,  cheek  bones 
high,  and  bushy  black  hair  crowning  a  great  fore¬ 
head  beneath  which  the  eyes  were  deep-set,  gray, 
and  dreaming.  A  sort  of  shambling  powerfulness 
formed  the  main  suggestion  of  face  and  figure, 
softened  strangely  by  the  mysterious  expression  of 
the  eyes,  and  by  the  singular  delicacy  of  the  skin. 
The  motions  of  this  awkward  giant  lacked  grace; 
the  top  hat  and  black  frock  coat,  sometimes  rusty, 
which  had  served  him  on  the  western  circuit  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  him  when  he  was  virtually  the  dic¬ 
tator  of  his  country.  It  was  in  such  dress  that 
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he  visited  the  army,  where  he  towered  above  his 
generals. 

Even  in  a  book  of  restricted  scope,  such  as  this, 
one  must  insist  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
private  and  public  Lincoln,  for  there  is  as  yet  no 
accepted  conception  of  him.  What  comes  nearest 
to  an  accepted  conception  is  contained  probably 
in  the  version  of  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
He  tells  us  how  his  father,  the  elder  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  ambassador  to  London,  found 
Lincoln  in  1861  an  offensive  personality,  and  he 
insists  that  Lincoln  under  strain  passed  through  a 
transformation  which  made  the  Lincoln  of  1864 
a  different  man  from  the  Lincoln  of  1861.  Per¬ 
haps;  but  without  being  frivolous,  one  is  tempted 
to  quote  certain  old-fashioned  American  papers 
that  used  to  label  their  news  items  “important 
if  true.  ” 

What  then,  was  the  public  Lincoln?  What  ex¬ 
plains  his  vast  success?  As  a  force  in  American 
history,  what  does  he  count  for?  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  detail  in  an  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  the  fact  that  he  had  never  held  conspic¬ 
uous  public  office  until  at  the  age  of  fifty-two 
he  became  President.  Psychologically  his  place 
is  in  that  small  group  of  great  geniuses  whose 
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whole  significant  period  lies  in  what  we  commonly 
think  of  as  the  decline  of  life.  There  are  several 
such  in  history:  Rome  had  Caesar;  America  had 
both  Lincoln  and  Lee.  By  contrasting  these  in¬ 
stances  with  those  of  the  other  type,  the  egoistic 
geniuses  such  as  Alexander  or  Napoleon,  we  be¬ 
come  aware  of  some  dim  but  profound  dividing- 
line  separating  the  two  groups.  The  theory  that 
genius,  at  bottom,  is  pure  energy  seems  to  fit 
Napoleon;  but  does  it  fit  these  other  minds  who 
appear  to  meet  life  with  a  certain  indifference,  with 
a  carelessness  of  their  own  fate,  a  willingness  to 
leave  much  to  chance?  That  irresistible  passion 
for  authority  which  Napoleon  had  is  lacking  in 
these  others.  Their  basal  inspiration  seems  to 
resemble  the  impulse  of  the  artist  to  express,  rather 
than  the  impulse  of  the  man  of  action  to  possess. 
Had  it  not  been  for  secession,  Lee  would  probably 
have  ended  his  days  as  an  exemplary  superintend¬ 
ent  of  West  Point.  And  what  of  Lincoln?  He 
dabbled  in  politics,  early  and  without  success;  he 
left  politics  for  the  law,  and  to  the  law  he  gave 
during  many  years  his  chief  devotion.  But  the 
fortuitous  break-up  of  parties,  with  the  revival  of 
the  slavery  issue,  touched  some  hidden  spring;  the 
able  provincial  lawyer  felt  again  the  political  im- 
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pulse;  he  became  a  famous  maker  of  political 
phrases;  and  on  this  literary  basis  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  party. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  pro¬ 
gression  of  Lincoln  through  literature  into  politics. 
The  ease  with  which  he  drifted  from  one  to  the 
other  is  also  still  to  be  evaluated.  Did  it  show 
a  certain  slackness,  a  certain  aimlessness,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  nature?  Had  it,  in  a  way,  some  sort 
of  analogy  —  to  compare  homespun  with  things 
Olympian  —  to  the  vein  of  frivolity  in  the  great 
Csesar?  One  is  tempted  to  think  so.  Surely, 
here  was  one  of  those  natures  which  need  circum¬ 
stance  to  compel  them  to  greatness  and  which  are 
not  foredoomed,  Napoleon-like,  to  seize  greatness. 
Without  encroaching  upon  the  biographical  task, 
one  may  borrow  from  biography  this  insistent  echo : 
the  anecdotes  of  Lincoln  sound  over  and  over  the 
note  of  easy-going  good  nature;  but  there  is  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  Lincoln  anecdotes  an  over¬ 
tone  of  melancholy  which  lingers  after  one’s  im¬ 
pression  of  his  good  nature.  Quite  naturally,  in 
such  a  biographical  atmosphere,  we  find  ourselves 
thinking  of  him  at  first  as  a  little  too  good-humored, 
a  little  too  easy-going,  a  little  prone  to  fall  into 
reverie.  We  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  his 
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favorite  poem  beginning  “Oh,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud.  ” 

This  enigmatical  man  became  President  in  his 
fifty-second  year.  We  have  already  seen  that  his 
next  period,  the  winter  of  1860-61,  has  its  bio¬ 
graphical  problems.  The  impression  which  he 
made  on  the  country  as  President-elect  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfavorable.  Good  humor,  or  opportunism, 
or  what  you  will,  brought  together  in  Lincoln’s 
Cabinet  at  least  three  men  more  conspicuous  in 
the  ordinary  sense  than  he  was  himself.  We  for¬ 
get,  today,  how  insignificant  he  must  have  seemed 
in  a  Cabinet  that  embraced  Seward,  Cameron,  and 
Chase  —  all  large  national  figures.  What  would 
not  history  give  for  a  page  of  self-revelation  show¬ 
ing  us  how  he  felt  in  the  early  days  of  that  com¬ 
pany!  Was  he  troubled?  Did  he  doubt  his  ability 
to  hold  his  own?  Was  he  fatalistic?  Was  his  sad 
smile  his  refuge?  Did  he  merely  put  things  by, 
ignoring  tomorrow  until  tomorrow  should  arrive? 

However  we  may  guess  at  the  answers  to  such 
questions,  one  thing  now  becomes  certain.  His 
quality  of  good  humor  began  to  be  his  salvation. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  President  except  Washington 
had  to  manage  so  difficult  a  Cabinet.  Washington 
had  seen  no  solution  to  the  problem  but  to  let 
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Jefferson  go.  Lincoln  found  his  Cabinet  often  on 
the  verge  of  a  split,  with  two  powerful  factions 
struggling  to  control  it  and  neither  ever  gaining 
full  control.  Though  there  were  numerous  with¬ 
drawals,  no  resigning  secretary  really  split  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Cabinet.  By  what  turns  and  twists  and 
skillful  maneuvers  Lincoln  prevented  such  a  di¬ 
vision  and  kept  such  inveterate  enemies  as  Chase 
and  Seward  steadily  at  their  jobs  —  Chase  during 
three  years,  Seward  to  the  end —  will  partly  appear 
in  the  following  pages;  but  the  whole  delicate 
achievement  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  except 
in  detailed  biography. 

All  criticism  of  Lincoln  turns  eventually  on  one 
question:  Was  he  an  opportunist?  Not  only  his 
enemies  in  his  own  time  but  many  politicians  of  a 
later  day  were  eager  to  prove  that  he  was  the  latter 
—  indeed,  seeking  to  shelter  their  own  opportun¬ 
ism  behind  the  majesty  of  his  example.  A  modern 
instance  will  perhaps  make  vivid  this  long  stand¬ 
ing  debate  upon  Lincoln  and  his  motives.  Merely 
for  historic  illumination  and  without  becoming  in¬ 
vidious,  we  may  recall  the  instance  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  resignation  of  his  Secretary  of  War 
in  1916  because  Congress  would  not  meet  the  is¬ 
sue  of  preparedness.  The  President  accepted  the 
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resignation  without  forcing  the  issue,  and  Congress 
went  on  fiddling  while  Rome  burned.  Now,  was 
the  President  an  opportunist,  merely  waiting  to  see 
what  course  events  would  take,  or  was  he  a  politi¬ 
cal  strategist,  astutely  biding  his  time?  Similar  in 
character  is  this  old  debate  upon  Lincoln,  which'is 
perhaps  best  focussed  in  the  removal  of  Secretary 
Blair  which  we  shall  have  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  1864. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  most  objective  historian 
to  deal  with  such  questions  without  obtruding  his 
personal  views,  but  there  is  nothing  merely  in¬ 
dividual  in  recording  the  fact  that  the  steady  drift 
of  opinion  has  been  away  from  the  conception  of 
Lincoln  as  an  opportunist.  What  once  caused  him 
to  be  thus  conceived  appears  now  to  have  been  a 
failure  to  comprehend  intelligently  the  nature  of 
his  undertaking.  More  and  more,  the  tendency 
nowadays  is  to  conceive  his  career  as  one  of  those 
few  instances  in  which  the  precise  faculties  needed 
to  solve  a  particular  problem  were  called  into  play 
at  exactly  the  critical  moment.  Our  confusions 
with  regard  to  Lincoln  have  grown  out  of  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  appreciate  the  singularity  of  the  American 
people,  and  their  ultra-singularity  during  the  years 
in  which  he  lived.  It  remains  to  be  seen  hereafter 
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what  strange  elements  of  sensibility,  of  wayward¬ 
ness,  of  lack  of  imagination,  of  undisciplined  ardor, 
of  selfishness,  of  deceitfulness,  of  treachery,  com¬ 
bined  with  heroic  ideality,  made  up  the  character 
of  that  complex  populace  which  it  was  Lincoln’s 
task  to  control.  But  he  did  more  than  control  it : 
he  somehow  compounded  much  of  it  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  unit.  To  measure  Lincoln’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect,  two  things  must  be  re¬ 
membered:  on  the  one  hand,  his  task  was  not  as 
arduous  as  it  might  have  been,  because  the  most 
intellectual  part  of  the  North  had  definitely  com¬ 
mitted  itself  either  irretrievably  for,  or  irrecon¬ 
cilably  against,  his  policy.  Lincoln,  therefore,  did 
not  have  to  trouble  himself  with  this  portion  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  that  part  which  he 
had  to  master  included  such  emotional  rhetoricians 
as  Horace  Greeley;  such  fierce  zealots  as  Henry 
Winter  Davis  of  Maryland,  who  made  him  trouble 
indeed,  and  Benjamin  Wade,  whom  we  have  met 
already;  such  military  egoists  as  McClellan  and 
Pope;  such  crafty  double-dealers  as  his  own  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury;  such  astute  grafters  as  Cam¬ 
eron;  such  miserable  creatures  as  certain  powerful 
capitalists  who  sacrificed  his  army  to  their  own  lust 
for  profits  filched  from  army  contracts. 
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The  wonder  of  Lincoln’s  achievement  is  that 
he  contrived  at  last  to  extend  his  hold  over  all 
these  diverse  elements;  that  he  persuaded  some, 
outwitted  others,  and  overcame  them  all.  The 
subtlety  of  this  task  would  have  ruined  any  states¬ 
man  of  the  driving  sort.  Explain  Lincoln  by  any 
theory  you  will,  his  personality  was  the  keystone 
of  the  Northern  arch;  subtract  it,  and  the  arch 
falls.  The  popular  element  being  as  complex  and 
powerful  as  it  was,  how  could  the  presiding  states¬ 
man  have  mastered  the  situation  if  he  had  not 
been  of  so  peculiar  a  sort  that  he  could  influence 
all  these  diverse  and  powerful  interests,  slowly, 
by  degrees,  without  heat,  without  the  impera¬ 
tive  note,  almost  in  silence,  with  the  universal, 
enfolding  irresistibility  of  the  gradual  things  in 
nature,  of  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Such  was  the 
genius  of  Lincoln  all  but  passionless,  yet  so  quiet 
that  one  cannot  but  believe  in  the  great  depth  of 
his  nature. 

We  are,  even  today,  far  from  a  definitive  under¬ 
standing  of  Lincoln’s  statecraft,  but  there  is  per¬ 
haps  justification  for  venturing  upon  one  prophecy. 
The  farther  from  him  we  get  and  the  more  clearly 
we  see  him  in  perspective,  the  more  we  shall  realize 
his  creative  influence  upon  his  party.  A  Lincoln 
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who  is  the  moulder  of  events  and  the  great  creator 
of  public  opinion  will  emerge  at  last  into  clear  view. 
In  the  Lincoln  of  his  ultimate  biographer  there 
will  be  more  of  iron  than  of  a  less  enduring  metal 
in  the  figure  of  the  Lincoln  of  present  tradition. 
Though  none  of  his  gentleness  will  disappear,  there 
will  be  more  emphasis  placed  upon  his  firmness, 
and  upon  such  episodes  as  that  of  December,  1860, 
when  his  single  will  turned  the  scale  against  com¬ 
promise;  upon  his  steadiness  in  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  the  polls  in  1862;  or  his  over-ruling  of 
the  will  of  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1864  on  the 
question  of  reconstruction;  or  his  attitude  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  when  he  believed  that  he  was 
losing  his  second  election.  Behind  all  his  gentle¬ 
ness,  his  slowness,  behind  his  sadness,  there  will 
eventually  appear  an  inflexible  purpose,  strong  as 
steel,  unwavering  as  fate. 

The  Civil  War  was  in  truth  Lincoln’s  war. 
Those  modern  pacifists  who  claim  him  for  their 
own  are  beside  the  mark.  They  will  never  get 
over  their  illusions  about  Lincoln  until  they  see,  as 
all  the  world  is  beginning  to  see,  that  his  career  has 
universal  significance  because  of  its  bearing  on  the 
universal  modern  problem  of  democracy.  It  will 
not  do  ever  to  forget  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
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people,  always  playing  the  hand  of  the  people,  in 
the  limited  social  sense  of  that  word,  though  play¬ 
ing  it  with  none  of  the  heat  usually  met  with  in 
the  statesmen  of  successful  democracy  from  Cleon 
to  Robespierre,  from  Andrew  Jackson  to  Lloyd 
George.  His  gentleness  does  not  remove  Lincoln 
from  that  stern  category.  Throughout  his  life, 
besides  his  passion  for  the  Union,  besides  his  an¬ 
tipathy  to  slavery,  there  dwelt  in  his  very  heart 
love  of  and  faith  in  the  plain  people.  We  shall 
never  see  him  in  true  historic  perspective  until 
we  conceive  him  as  the  instrument  of  a  vast 
social  idea — the  determination  to  make  a  govern¬ 
ment  based  on  the  plain  people  successful  in  war. 

He  did  not  scruple  to  seize  power  when  he 
thought  the  cause  of  the  people  demanded  it,  and 
his  enemies  were  prompt  to  accuse  him  of  holding 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justified  the  means 
a  hasty  conclusion  which  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
considered;  what  concerns  us  more  closely  is  the 
definite  conviction  that  he  felt  no  sacrifice  too 
great  if  it  advanced  the  happiness  of  the  generality 
of  mankind.  The  final  significance  of  Lincoln  as 
a  statesman  of  democracy  is  brought  out  most 
clearly  in  his  foreign  relations.  Fate  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  England  to  determine  whether  his 
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Government  should  stand  or  fall.  Though  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  the  turning  of  the  scale  of  Eng¬ 
lish  policy  in  Lincoln’s  favor  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  rising  power  of  English  democracy, 
it  is  plain  that  Lincoln  thought  of  himself  as  having 
one  purpose  with  that  movement  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  an  ally.  Beyond  all  doubt  among  the 
most  grateful  messages  he  ever  received  were  the 
New  Year  greetings  of  confidence  and  sympathy 
which  were  sent  by  English  workingmen  in  1863. 
A  few  sentences  in  his  Letter  to  the  Workingmen  of 
London  help  us  to  look  through  his  eyes  and  see 
his  life  and  its  struggles  as  they  appeared  to  him 
in  relation  to  world  history : 

As  these  sentiments  [expressed  by  the  English 
workmen]  are  manifestly  the  enduring  support  of  the 
free  institutions  of  England,  so  am  I  sure  that  they 
constitute  the  only  reliable  basis  for  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  The  resources,  advantages, 
and  power  of  the  American  people  are  very  great,  and 
they  have  consequently  succeeded  to  equally  great 
responsibilities.  It  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  them 
to  test  whether  a  government  established  on  the 
principles  of  human  freedom  can  be  maintained  against 
an  effort  to  build  one  upon  the  exclusive  foundation  of 
human  bondage.  They  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the 
new  evidence  which  your  proceedings  furnish  that  the 
magnanimity  they  are  exhibiting  is  justly  estimated 
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by  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  foreign 
countries. 

Written  at  the  opening  of  that  terrible  year, 
1863,  these  words  are  a  forward  link  with  those 
more  celebrated  words  spoken  toward  its  close  at 
Gettysburg.  Perhaps  at  no  time  during  the  war, 
except  during  the  few  days  immediately  following 
his  own  reelection  a  year  later,  did  Lincoln  come  so 
near  being  free  from  care  as  then.  Perhaps  that 
explains  why  his  fundamental  literary  power  re¬ 
asserted  itself  so  remarkably,  why  this  speech  of 
his  at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  19th  of  November,  1863,  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  most  memorable  orations  ever 
delivered : 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 
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But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse¬ 
crated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us:  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  RULE  OF  LINCOLN 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  Lincoln  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  raising  of  armies,  the  sudden 
conversion  of  a  community  which  was  essentially 
industrial  into  a  disciplined  military  organization. 
The  accomplishment  of  so  gigantic  a  transforma¬ 
tion  taxed  the  abilities  of  two  Secretaries  of  War. 
The  first,  Simon  Cameron,  owed  his  place  in  the 
Cabinet  to  the  double  fact  of  being  one  of  the  ablest 
of  political  bosses  and  of  standing  high  among 
Lincoln’s  competitors  for  the  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  Personally  honest,  he  was  also  a  political 
cynic  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the  epigram  de¬ 
fining  an  honest  politician  as  one  who  “when  he  is 
bought,  will  stay  bought.  ”  As  Secretary  of  War 
he  showed  no  particular  ability. 

In  1861,  when  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  was  in 
flood,  and  volunteers  in  hosts  were  responding  to 
acts  of  Congress  for  the  raising  and  maintenance 
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of  a  volunteer  army,  Cameron  reported  in  Decem¬ 
ber  that  the  Government  had  on  foot  660,971  men 
and  could  have  had  a  million  except  that  Congress 
had  limited  the  number  of  volunteers  to  be  re¬ 
ceived.  When  this  report  was  prepared,  Lincoln 
was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  trough  of  two  seas.  The 
devotion  which  had  been  offered  to  him  in  April, 
1861,  when  the  North  seemed  to  rise  as  one  man, 
had  undergone  a  reaction.  Eight  months  without 
a  single  striking  military  success,  together  with  the 
startling  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  had  had  their  inevi¬ 
table  effect.  Democracies  are  mercurial;  variabil¬ 
ity  seems  to  be  part  of  the  price  of  freedom.  With 
childlike  faith  in  their  cause,  the  Northern  people, 
in  midsummer,  were  crying,  “On  to  Richmond!” 
In  the  autumn,  stung  by  defeat,  they  were  ready 
to  cry,  “Down  with  Lincoln.” 

In  a  subsequent  report,  the  War  Department 
confessed  that  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
“nearly  all  our  arms  and  ammunition”  came  from 
foreign  countries.  One  great  reason  why  no  mili¬ 
tary  successes  relieve  the  gloom  of  1861  was 
that,  from  a  soldier’s  point  of  view,  there  were  no 
armies.  Soldiers,  it  is  true,  there  were  in  myriads; 
but  arms,  ammunition,  and  above  all,  organization 
were  lacking.  The  supplies  in  the  government 
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arsenals  had  been  provided  for  an  army  of  but 
a  few  thousand.  Strive  as  they  would,  all  the 
factories  in  the  country  could  not  come  any¬ 
where  near  making  arms  for  half  a  million  men; 
nor  did  the  facilities  of  those  days  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  munition  plants  to  spring  up  over¬ 
night.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  Confederacy 
was  equally  hard  pushed,  even  harder  pushed,  to 
find  arms  and  ammunition,  the  war  would  have 
ended  inside  Seward  s  ninety  days,  through  sheer 
lack  of  powder. 

Even  with  the  respite  given  by  the  unprepared¬ 
ness  of  the  South,  and  while  Lincoln  hurriedly  col¬ 
lected  arms  and  ammunition  from  abroad,  the 
startled  nation,  thus  suddenly  forced  into  a  real¬ 
ization  of  what  war  meant,  lost  its  head.  From 
its  previous  reckless  trust  in  sheer  enthusiasm,  it 
reacted  to  a  distrust  of  almost  everything.  Why 
were  the  soldiers  not  armed?  Why  did  not  mil¬ 
lions  of  rounds  of  cartridges  fall  like  manna  out  of 
the  sky?  Why  did  not  the  crowds  of  volunteers 
become  armies  at  a  word  of  command?  One  of 
the  darkest  pages  in  American  history  records  the 
way  in  which  the  crowd,  undisciplined  to  endure 
strain,  turned  upon  Lincoln  in  its  desire  to  find  in 
the  conduct  of  their  leader  a  pretext  for  venting 
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upon  him  the  fierceness  of  their  anxiety.  Such  a 
pretext  they  found  in  his  treatment  of  Fremont. 

The  singular  episode  of  Fremont’s  arrogance  in 
1861  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  border  States  whose 
friendship  was  eagerly  sought  by  both  sides  — 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  those  moun¬ 
tainous  counties  which  in  time  were  to  become 
West  Virginia.  To  retain  Maryland  and  thus  to 
keep  open  the  connection  between  the  Capital  and 
the  North  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  deepest  anxieties. 
By  degrees  the  hold  of  the  Government  in  Mary¬ 
land  was  made  secure,  and  the  State  never  seceded. 
Kentucky,  too,  held  to  the  Union,  though,  during 
many  anxious  months  in  1861,  Lincoln  did  not 
know  whether  this  State  was  to  be  for  him  or 
against  him.  The  Virginia  mountains,  from  the 
first,  seemed  a  more  hopeful  field,  for  the  moun¬ 
taineers  had  opposed  the  Virginia  secession  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  accomplished,  had  begun  holding 
meetings  of  protest.  In  the  meantime  George 
B.  McClellan,  with  the  rank  of  general  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Federal  Government,  had  been 
appointed  to  command  the  militia  of  Ohio.  He 
was  sent  to  assist  the  insurgent  mountaineers,  and 
with  him  went  the  Ohio  militia.  From  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  from  the  small  engagements  with  Corn 
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federate  forces  in  which  McClellan  was  successful, 
there  resulted  the  separate  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  extravagant  popular  notion  that  McClellan 
was  a  great  general.  His  successes  were  contrasted 
in  the  ordinary  mind  with  the  crushing  defeat  at 
Bull  Run,  which  happened  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  most  serious  of  all  these  struggles  in  the 
border  States,  however,  was  that  which  took  place 
in  Missouri,  where,  owing  to  the  strength  of  both 
factions  and  their  promptness  in  organizing,  real 
war  began  immediately.  A  Union  army  led  by 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon  attacked  the  Confederates 
with  great  spirit  at  Wilson’s  Creek  but  was  beaten 
back  in  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  in  which  their 
leader  was  killed.  - 

Even  before  these  events  Fremont  had  been 
appointed  to  chief  command  in  Missouri,  and  here 
he  at  once  began  a  strange  course  of  dawdling  and 
posing.  His  military  career  must  be  left  to  the 
military  historians  —  who  have  not  ranked  him 
among  the  great  generals.  Civil  history  accuses 
him,  if  not  of  using  his  new  position  to  make  il¬ 
legitimate  profits,  at  least  of  showing  reckless 
favoritism  toward  those  who  did.  It  is  hardly 
unfair  to  say  that  Lincoln,  in  bearing  with  Fre¬ 
mont  as  long  as  he  did,  showed  a  touch  of  amiable 
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weakness;  and  yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  President  knew  that  the  country  was  in  a 
dangerous  mood,  that  Fremont  was  immensely 
popular,  and  that  any  change  might  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Though  Lincoln  hated  to  appear  anything 
but  a  friend  to  a  fallen  political  rival,  he  was  at 
last  forced  to  act.  Frauds  in  government  con¬ 
tracts  at  St.  Louis  were  a  public  scandal,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  government  had  to  be  saved  by 
the  removal  of  Fremont  in  November,  1861.  As 
an  immediate  consequence  of  this  action  the  over¬ 
strained  nerves  of  great  numbers  of  people  snapped. 
Fremont’s  personal  followers,  as  well  as  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  whom  he  had  actively  supported  while  in 
command  in  Missouri,  and  all  that  vast  crowd 
of  excitable  people  who  are  unable  to  stand  silent 
under  strain,  clamored  against  Lincoln  in  the  wild¬ 
est  and  most  absurd  vein.  He  was  accused  of 
being  a  “dictator”;  he  was  called  an  “imbecile”; 
lie  ought  to  be  impeached,  and  a  new  party,  with 
Fremont  as  its  leader,  should  be  formed  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war.  But  through  all  this  clamor  Lincoln 
kept  his  peace  and  let  the  heathen  rage. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  popular  rage  turned 
suddenly  on  Cameron,  who,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
had  taken  an  active  but  proper  part  in  the  investi- 
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gation  of  Fremont’s  conduct.  It  was  one  of  those 
tremulous  moments  when  people  are  desperately 
eager  to  have  something  done  and  are  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  anything.  Though  McClellan,  now  in  chief 
command  of  the  Union  forces,  had  an  immense 
army  which  was  fast  getting  properly  equipped, 
month  faded  into  month  without  his  advancing 
against  the  enemy.  Again  the  popular  cry  was 
raised,  “On  to  Richmond!”  It  was  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  military  inactivity  and  popular  restless¬ 
ness  that  charges  of  peculation  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  against  Cameron. 

These  charges  both  were  and  were  not  well 
founded.  Himself  a  rich  man,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Cameron  profited  personally  by  government 
contracts,  even  though  the  acrimonious  Thad 
Stevens  said  of  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
that  it  would  add  “another  million  to  his  for¬ 
tune.”  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Cameron  showered  lucrative  contracts  upon  his 
political  retainers.  And  no  boss  has  ever  held 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  firmer  grip.  His 
tenure  of  the  Secretaryship  of  War  was  one  means 
to  that  end. 

The  restless  alarm  of  the  country  at  large  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  such  extravagant  words  as  these 
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which  Senator  Grimes  wrote  to  Senator  Fessenden: 
“We  are  going  to  destruction  as  fast  as  imbecility, 
corruption,  and  the  wheels  of  time  can  carry  us.  ’* 
So  dissatisfied,  indeed,  was  Congress  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  that ,  it  appointed  a  committee 
of  investigation.  During  December,  1861,  and 
January,  1862,  the  committee  was  summoning 
generals  before  it,  questioning  them,  listening  to 
all  manner  of  views,  accomplishing  nothing,  but 
rendering  more  and  more  feverish  an  atmosphere 
already  surcharged  with  anxiety.  On  the  floors 
of  Congress  debate  raged  as  to  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  military  inaction  —  for  the  country’s 
“unpreparedness,”  we  should  say  today  and  as 
to  whether  Cameron  was  honest.  Eventually  the 
House  in  a  vote  of  censure  condemned  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War. 

Long  before  this  happened,  however,  Lincoln 
had  interfered  and  very  characteristically  removed 
the  cause  of  trouble,  while  taking  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  for  the  situation,  by  nominating 
Cameron  minister  to  Russia,  and  by  praising  him 
for  his  “ability,  patriotism,  and  fidelity  to  the 
public  trust.”  Though  the  President  had  not 
sufficient  hold  upon  the  House  to  prevent  the 
vote  of  censure,  his  influence  was  strong  in  the 
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Senate,  and  the  new  appointment  of  Cameron  was 
promptly  confirmed. 

There  was  in  Washington  at  this  time  that  grim 
man  who  had  served  briefly  as  Attorney-General 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Buchanan  —  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
He  despised  the  President  and  expressed  his  opin¬ 
ion  in  such  words  as  “the  painful  imbecility  of 
Lincoln.  ”  The  two  had  one  personal  recollection 
i  in  common:  long  before,  in  a  single  case,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  the  awkward  Lincoln  had  been  called  in 
as  associate  counsel  to  serve  the  convenience  of 
Stanton,  who  was  already  a  lawyer  of  national  re¬ 
pute.  To  his  less-known  associate  Stanton  showed 
a  brutal  rudeness  that  was  characteristic.  It 
would  have  been  hard  in  1861  to  find  another  man 
more  difficult  to  get  on  with.  Headstrong,  iras¬ 
cible,  rude,  he  had  a  sharp  tongue  which  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  using;  but  he  was  known  to  be  inflexibly 
honest,  and  was  supposed  to  have  great  executive 
ability.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  McClellan,  and 
if  anybody  could  rouse  that  tortoise-like  general, 
Stanton  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  man.  He 
had  been  a  valiant  Democrat,  and  Democratic 
support  was  needed  by  the  government.  Lincoln 
astonished  him  with  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  War  in  January,  1862.  Stanton  justified  the 
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President’s  choice,  and  under  his  strong  if  ruth¬ 
less  hand  the  War  Department  became  sternly 
efficient.  The  whole  story  of  Stanton’s  relations 
to  his  chief  is  packed,  like  the  Arabian  genius 
in  the  fisherman’s  vase,  into  one  remark  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s.  “Did  Stanton  tell  you  I  was  a  fool?” 
said  Lincoln  on  one  occasion,  in  the  odd,  smiling 
way  he  had.  “Then  I  expect  I  must  be  one, 
for  he  is  almost  always  right,  and  generally  says 
what  he  means.” 

In  spite  of  his  efficiency  and  personal  force, 
Stanton  was  unable  to  move  his  friend  McClellan, 
with  whom  he  soon  quarreled.  Each  now  sought 
in  his  own  way  to  control  the  President,  though 
neither  understood  Lincoln’s  character.  From  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Lincoln  endured  much  condescension  of  a 
kind  perilously  near  impertinence.  To  Stanton, 
Lincoln’s  patience  seemed  a  mystery;  to  McClel¬ 
lan  —  a  vain  man,  full  of  himself  —  the  President 
who  would  merely  smile  at  this  bullyragging  on 
the  part  of  one  of  his  subordinates  seemed  indeed 
a  spiritless  creature.  Meanwhile  Lincoln,  appar¬ 
ently  devoid  of  sensibility,  was  seeking  during  the 
anxious  months  of  1862,  in  one  case,  merely  how 
to  keep  his  petulant  Secretary  in  harness;  in  the 
other,  how  to  quicken  his  tortoise  of  a  general. 
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Stanton  made  at  least  one  great  blunder. 
Though  he  had  been  three  months  in  office,  and 
McClellan  was  still  inactive,  there  were  already 
several  successes  to  the  credit  of  the  Union  arms. 
The  Monitor  and  Virginia  ( Merrimac )  had  fought 
their  famous  duel,  and  Grant  had  taken  Fort 
Donelson.  The  latter  success  broke  through  the 
long  gloom  of  the  North  and  caused,  as  Holmes 
wrote,  “a  delirium  of  excitement.”  Stanton  rashly 
concluded  that  he  now  had  the  game  in  his  hands, 
and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  had  volun¬ 
teered.  This  civilian  Secretary  of  War,  who  had 
still  much  to  learn  of  military  matters,  issued 
an  order  putting  a  stop  to  recruiting.  Shortly 
afterwards  great  disaster  befell  the  Union  arms. 
McClellan,  before  Richmond,  was  checked  in  May. 
Early  in  July,  his  peninsula  campaign  ended  dis¬ 
astrously  in  the  terrible  “Seven  Days’  Battles.” 

Anticipating  McClellan’s  failure,  Lincoln  had 
already  determined  to  call  for  more  troops.  On 
July  1st,  he  called  upon  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  provide  him  with  300,000  men  to  serve 
three  years.  But  the  volunteering  enthusiasm  — 
explain  it  as  you  will  —  had  suffered  a  check.  The 
psychological  moment  had  passed.  So  slow  was 
the  response  to  the  call  of  July  1st,  that  another 
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appeal  was  made  early  in  August,  this  time  for 
300,000  men  to  serve  only  nine  months.  But  this 
also  failed  to  rouse  the  country.  A  reenforcement 
of  only  87,000  men  was  raised  in  response  to  this 
emergency  call.  The  able  lawyer  in  the  War  De¬ 
partment  had  still  much  to  learn  about  men  and 
nations. 

After  this  check,  terrible  incidents  of  war  came 
thick  and  fast  —  the  defeat  at  Second  Manassas, 
in  late  August;  the  horrible  drawn  battle  of  Antie- 
tam  —  Sharpsburg,  in  September;  Fredericksburg, 
that  carnival  of  slaughter,  in  December;  the  dearly 
bought  victory  of  Murfreesboro,  which  opened 
1863.  There  were  other  disastrous  events  at  least 
as  serious.  Foreign  affairs1  were  at  their  darkest. 
Within  the  political  coalition  supporting  Lincoln, 
contention  was  the  order  of  the  day.  There  was 
general  distrust  of  the  President.  Most  alarming 
of  all,  that  ebb  of  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  which 
began  in  midsummer,  1861,  reached  in  the  autumn 
of  1862  perhaps  its  lowest  point.  The  measure  of 
the  reaction  against  Lincoln  was  given  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  election,  in  which,  though  the  Govern¬ 
ment  still  retained  a  working  majority,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  gained  thirty-three  seats. 

1  See  Chapter  IX. 
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If  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  true  psy¬ 
chological  history  of  the  war,  one  of  its  most 
interesting  pages  would  determine  just  how  far 
Stanton  was  responsible,  through  his  strange 
blunder  over  recruiting,  for  the  check  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  Northern  people.  With  this 
speculation  there  is  connected  a  still  unsolved 
problem  in  statistics.  To  what  extent  did  the 
anti-Lincoln  vote,  in  1862,  stand  for  sympathy 
with  the  South,  and  how  far  was  it  the  hopeless 
surrender  of  Unionists  who  felt  that  their  cause 
was  lost?  Though  certainty  on  this  point  is  ap¬ 
parently  impossible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  the  opening  of  1863,  the  Government  felt  it 
must  apply  pressure  to  the  flagging  spirits  of  its 
supporters.  In  order  to  reenforce  the  armies  and 
to  push  the  war  through,  there  was  plainly  but  one 
course  to  be  followed  —  conscription. 

The  government  leaders  in  Congress  brought  in 

a  Conscription  Act  early  in  the  year.  The  hot 

debates  upon  this  issue  dragged  through  a  month’s 

time,  and  now  make  instructive  reading  for  the 

present  generation  that  has  watched  the  Great 

War.1  The  Act  of  1863  was  not  the  work  of 

1  The  battle  over  conscription  in  England  was  anticipated  in 
America  sixty-four  years  ago.  Bagot  says  that  the  average  British 
point  of  view  may  be  expressed  thus:  “What  I  am  sayin’  is  this  here 
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soldiers,  but  was  literally  “made  in  Congress.” 
Stanton  grimly  made  the  best  of  it,  though  he 
unwaveringly  condemned  some  of  its  most  con¬ 
spicuous  provisions.  His  business  was  to  retrieve 
his  blunder  of  the  previous  year,  and  he  was 
successful.  Imperfect  as  it  was,  the  Conscription 
Act,  with  later  supplementary  legislation,  enabled 
him  to  replace  the  wastage  of  the  Union  armies 
and  steadily  to  augment  them.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  Union  had  on  foot  a  million  men  with 
an  enrolled  reserve  of  two  millions  and  a  half, 
subject  to  call. 

The  Act  provided  for  a  complete  military  census, 
for  which  purpose  the  country  was  divided  into 
enrollment  districts.  Every  able-bodied  male  citi¬ 
zen,  or  intending  citizen,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five,  unless  exempted  for  certain 
specified  reasons,  was  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  national  forces;  these  forces  were  to  be  cal¬ 
led  to  the  colors  —  “drafted,”  the  term  was  — as 
the  Government  found  need  of  them;  each  suc- 

as  I  was  a  sayin’  yesterday.”  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  much  the 
same  the  world  over.  In  America,  today,  the  enemies  of  effective 
military  organization  would  do  well  to  search  the  arguments  of  their 
skillful  predecessors  in  1863,  who  fought  to  the  last  ditch  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  system  that  would  make  inescapable  “peace  at  any  price.” 
For  the  modern  believers  in  conscription,  one  of  their  best  bits  of 
political  thunder  is  still  the  defense  of  it  by  Lincoln. 
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cessive  draft  was  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
districts  in  the  ratio  of  the  military  population, 
and  the  number  required  was  to  be  drawn  by  lot; 
if  the  district  raised  its  quota  voluntarily,  no  draft 
would  be  made;  any  drafted  man  could  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  or  could  purchase  his  discharge  for  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  latter  provision  especially 
was  condemned  by  Stanton.  It  was  seized  upon 
by  demagogues  as  a  device  for  giving  rich  men  an 
advantage  over  poor  men. 

American  politics  during  the  war  form  a  wildly 
confused  story,  so  intricate  that  it  cannot  be  made 
clear  in  a  brief  statement.  But  this  central  fact 
may  be  insisted  upon:  in  the  North,  there  were 
two  political  groups  that  were  the  poles  around 
which  various  other  groups  revolved  and  combined, 
only  to  fly  asunder  and  recombine,  with  all  the 
maddening  inconstancy  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
two  irreconcilable  elements  were  the  “war  party” 
made  up  of  determined  men  resolved  to  see  things 
through,  and  the  “copperheads”1  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  united  in  a  faithful  struggle 
for  peace  at  any  price.  Around  the  copperheads 

1  The  term  arose,  it  has  been  said,  from  the  use  of  the  copper  cent 
with  its  head  of  Liberty  as  a  peace  button.  But  a  more  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  associates  the  peace  advocates  with  the  deadly  copperhead 
snake. 
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gathered  the  various  and  singular  groups  who 
helped  to  make  up  the  ever  fluctuating  “peace 
party.”  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  this  peace 
party  was  animated  throughout  by  fondness  for 
the  Confederacy.  Though  many  of  its  members 
were  so  actuated,  the  core  of  the  party  seems  to 
have  been  that  strange  type  of  man  who  sustained 
political  evasion  in  the  old  days,  who  thought  that 
sweet  words  can  stop  bullets,  whose  programme 
in  1863  called  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a 
general  convention  of  all  the  States,  and  who 
promised  as  the  speedy  result  of  a  debauch  of  talk 
a  carnival  of  bright  eyes  glistening  with  the  tears 
of  revived  affection.  With  these  strange  people  in 
1863  there  combined  a  number  of  different  types : 
the  still  stranger,  still  less  creditable  visionary,  of 
whom  much  hereafter;  the  avowed  friends  of  the 
principle  of  state  rights;  all  those  who  distrusted 
the  Government  because  of  its  anti-slavery  sym¬ 
pathies;  Quakers  and  others  with  moral  scruples 
against  war;  and  finally,  sincere  legalists  to  whom 
the  Conscription  Act  appeared  unconstitutional. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  the  issue  of  conscription  drew 
the  line  fairly  sharply  between  the  two  political 
coalitions,  though  each  continued  to  fluctuate, 
more  or  less,  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  peace  party  of  1863  has  been  denounced 
hastily  rather  than  carefully  studied.  Its  precise 
machinations  are  not  fully  known,  but  the  ugly 
fact  stands  forth  that  a  portion  of  the  foreign 
population  of  the  North  was  roused  in  1863  to 
rebellion.  The  occasion  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  draft  under  the  new  law,  in  July,  1863,  and 
the  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  opponents  of  conscription  had  already 
made  inflammatory  attacks  on  the  Government. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  had  been  elected  Governor  of  New  York  in 
that  wave  of  reaction  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 
Several  New  York  papers  joined  the  crusade. 
In  Congress,  the  Government  had  already  been 
threatened  with  civil  war  if  the  act  was  enforced. 
Nevertheless,  the  public  drawing  by  lot  began  on 
the  days  announced.  In  New  York  the  first 
drawing  took  place  on  Saturday,  July  12th,  and 
the  lists  were  published  in  the  Sunday  papers. 
As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  men  drawn 
were  of  foreign  birth,  and  all  day  Sunday,  the  for¬ 
eign  quarter  of  New  York  was  a  cauldron  boiling. 

On  Monday,  the  resumption  of  the  drawing  was 
the  signal  for  revolt.  A  mob  invaded  one  of  the 
conscription  offices,  drove  off  the  men  in  charge, 
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and  set  fire  to  the  building.  In  a  short  while,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  dense  crowds  of  foreign- 
born  workmen  shouting,  “Down  with  the  rich 
men,”  and  singing,  “We’ll  hang  Horace  Greeley 
on  a  sour  apple  tree.”  Houses  of  prominent 
citizens  were  attacked  and  set  on  fire,  and  sev¬ 
eral  drafting  offices  were  burned.  Many  negroes 
who  were  seized  were  either  clubbed  to  death  or 
hanged  to  lamp  posts.  Even  an  orphan  asylum 
for  colored  children  was  burned.  The  office  of 
the  Tribune  was  raided,  gutted,  and  set  on  fire. 
Finally  a  dispatch  to  Stanton,  early  in  the  night, 
reported  that  the  mob  had  taken  possession  of 
the  city. 

The  events  of  the  next  day  were  no  less  shocking. 
The  city  was  almost  stripped  of  soldiers,  as  all 
available  reserves  had  already  been  hurried  south 
when  Lee  was  advancing  toward  Gettysburg.  But 
such  militia  as  could  be  mustered,  with  a  small 
force  of  federal  troops,  fought  the  mob  in  the 
streets.  Barricades  were  carried  by  storm;  blood 
was  freely  shed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
fourth  day  that  the  rebellion  was  finally  quelled, 
chiefly  by  New  York  regiments,  hurried  north  by 
Stanton  —  among  them  the  famous  Seventh  — 
which  swept  the  streets  with  cannon. 
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The  aftermath  of  the  New  York  riots  was  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Lincoln  and  Seymour.  The 
latter  had  demanded  a  suspension  of  the  draft 
until  the  courts  could  decide  on  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  Conscription  Act.  Lincoln  refused. 
With  ten  thousand  troops  now  assembled  in 
New  York,  the  draft  was  resumed,  and  there  was 
no  further  trouble. 

The  resistance  to  the  Government  in  New  York 
was  but  the  most  terrible  episode  in  a  protracted 
contention  which  involves,  as  Americans  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see,  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  permanent  questions  of  Lincoln’s  rule:  how 
can  the  exercise  of  necessary  war  powers  by  the 
President  be  reconciled  with  the  guarantees  of 
liberty  in  the  Constitution?  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Lincoln  did  not  draw  up  a  fully  rounded 
statement  of  his  own  theory  regarding  this  prob¬ 
lem,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  from 
detached  observations  and  from  his  actions. 
Apparently,  he  felt  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  follow  the  Roman  precedent  and,  in  a  case  of 
emergency,  frankly  permit  the  use  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  power.  We  may  attribute  to  him  that  point 
of  view  expressed  by  a  distinguished  Democrat 
of  our  own  day:  “Democracy  has  to  learn  how 
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to  use  the  dictator  as  a  necessary  war  tool.”1 
Whether  Lincoln  set  a  good  model  for  democracy 
in  this  perilous  business  is  still  to  be  determined. 
His  actions  have  been  freely  labeled  usurpation. 
The  first  notorious  instance  occurred  in  1861, 
during  the  troubles  in  Maryland,  when  he  au¬ 
thorized  military  arrests  of  suspected  persons. 
For  the  release  of  one  of  these,  a  certain  Merry- 
man,  Chief  Justice  Taney  issued  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.2  Lincoln  authorized  his  military  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  disregard  the  writ.  In  1862  he 
issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  privileges 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  “discouraging  volunteer  enlistments, 

1  President  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

1  The  Constitution  permits  the  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  “when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,  ”  but  fails  to  provide  a  method  of  suspension. 
Taney  held  that  the  power  to  suspend  lay  with  Congress.  Five  years 
afterward,  when  Chase  was  Chief  Justice,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  ex 
parte  Milligan,  took  the  same  view  and  further  declared  that  even 
Congress  could  not  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  right  to  trial  by  jury  so 
long  as  the  local  civil  courts  are  in  operation.  The  Confederate 
experience  differed  from  the  Federal  inasmuch  as  Congress  kept 
control  of  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ.  But  both  governments 
made  use  of  such  suspension  to  set  up  martial  law  in  districts  where 
the  local  courts  were  open  but  where,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the 
Administration  had  not  confidence  in  their  effectiveness.  Under 
ex  parte  Milligan,  both  Presidents  and  both  Congresses  were  guilty 
of  usurpation.  The  mere  layman  waits  for  the  next  great  hour  of 
trial  to  learn  whether  this  interpretation  will  stand.  In  the  Milligan 
case  the  Chief  Justice  and  three  others  dissented. 
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resisting  military  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal 
practice.  ...”  Such  persons  were  to  be  tried 
by  military  commissions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  proclamation 
caused  something  like  a  panic  in  many  minds, 
filled  them  with  the  dread  of  military  despotism, 
and  contributed  to  the  reaction  against  Lincoln 
in  the  autumn  of  1862.  Under  this  proclamation 
many  arrests  were  made  and  many  victims  were 
sent  to  prison.  So  violent  was  the  opposition 
that  on  March  3,  1863,  Congress  passed  an  act 
which  attempted  to  bring  the  military  and  civil 
courts  into  cooperation,  though  it  did  not  take 
away  from  the  President  all  the  dictatorial  power 
which  he  had  assumed.  The  act  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  had  little  general  effect,  and  it 
was  disregarded  in  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
cases  of  military  arrest,  that  of  Clement  L.  Val- 
landigham. 

A  representative  from  Ohio  and  one  of  the  most 
vituperative  anti-Lincoln  men  in  Congress,  VaL 
landigham  in  a  sensational  speech  applied  to  the 
existing  situation  Chatham’s  words,  “My  lords, 
you  cannot  conquer  America.”  He  professed  to 
see  before  him  in  the  future  nothing  “but  universal 
political  and  social  revolution,  anarchy,  and  blood- 
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shed,  compared  with  which  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  France  was  a  merciful  visitation.”  To  escape 
such  a  future,  he  demanded  an  armistice,  to  be 
followed  by  a  friendly  peace  established  through 
foreign  mediation. 

Returning  to  Ohio  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  Yallandigham  spoke  to  a  mass-meeting 
in  a  way  that  was  construed  as  rank  treason 
by  General  Burnside  who  was  in  command  at 
Cincinnati.  Vallandigham  was  arrested,  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment. 
There  was  an  immediate  hue  and  cry,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  Burnside,  who  reported  the  affair, 
felt  called  upon  also  to  offer  to  resign.  Lincoln’s 
reply  was  characteristic:  “When  I  shall  wish  to 
supersede  you  I  shall  let  you  know.  All  the 
Cabinet  regretted  the  necessity  for  arresting,  for 
instance,  Vallandigham,  some  perhaps  doubting 
there  was  a  real  necessity  for  it;  but  being  done, 
all  were  for  seeing  you  through  with  it.  ”  Lincoln, 
however,  commuted  the  sentence  to  banishment 
and  had  Vallandigham  sent  through  the  lines  into 
the  Confederacy. 

It  seems  quite  plain  that  the  condemnation  of 
Lincoln  on  this  issue  of  usurpation  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  friends  of  the  Confederacy,  nor  has 
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it  been  confined  to  his  enemies  in  later  days. 
One  of  Lincoln’s  most  ardent  admirers,  the  his¬ 
torian  Rhodes,  condemns  his  course  unqualifiedly. 
“There  can  be  no  question,”  he  writes,  “that 
from  the  legal  point  of  view  the  President  should 
have  rescinded  the  sentence  and  released  Val- 
landigham. ”  Lincoln,  he  adds,  “stands  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  casting  into  prison  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  on  orders  as  arbitrary  as 
the  lettres-de-cachet  of  Louis  XIV.”  Since  Mr. 
Rhodes,  uncompromising  Unionist,  can  write  as 
he  does  upon  this  issue,  it  is  plain  that  the  op¬ 
position  party  cannot  be  dismissed  as  through  and 
through  disunionist. 

The  trial  of  Vallandigham  made  him  a  martyr 
and  brought  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Ohio.1  His  followers  sought  to  make 
the  issue  of  the  campaign  the  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  of  military  despotism.  In  defense  of  his 
course  Lincoln  wrote  two  public  letters  in  which  he 
gave  evidence  of  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired 
as  a  lawyer  before  a  jury  by  the  way  in  which  he 
played  upon  the  emotions  of  his  readers. 

1  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  famous  story  The  Man  Without  a  Country, 
though  it  got  into  print  too  late  to  affect  the  election,  was  aimed  at 
Vallandigham.  That  quaint  allegory  on  the  lack  of  patriotism  be¬ 
came  a  temporary  classic. 
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Long  experience  [he  wrote]  has  shown  that  armies  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished 
by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  punishment. 
Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts* 
while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  in¬ 
duces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none  the  less  injurious 
when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend 
into  a  public  meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his 
feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to  write  the  soldier  boy 
that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause  for  a  wicked  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak  to 
arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that 
in  such  a  case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  save  the  boy 
is  not  only  constitutional,  but,  withal,  a  great  mercy. 

His  real  argument  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
words  of  his: 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I 
may  override  all  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals, 
on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public  safety  —  when  I 
may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it.  This 
question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  re¬ 
present  me  as  struggling  for  an  arbitrary  prerogative, 
is  either  simply  a  question  who  shall  decide,  or  an  af¬ 
firmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what  the  public 
safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

The  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely 
to  occur  for  decision,  but  it  does  not  expressly  declare 
who  is  to  decide  it.  By  necessary  implication,  when 
rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made, 
from  time  to  time;  and  I  think  the  man,  whom  for  the 
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time,  the  people  have  under  the  Constitution,  made  the 
commander-in-chief  of  their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man 
who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  responsibility  of 
making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same  people 
will  probably  justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their 
hands  to  be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have 
reserved  to  themselves  in  the  Constitution. 

Lincoln  virtually  appealed  to  the  Northern  peo¬ 
ple  to  secure  efficiency  by  setting  him  momentarily 
above  all  civil  authority.  He  asked  them  in  sub¬ 
stance,  to  interpret  their  Constitution  by  a  show 
of  hands.  No  thoughtful  person  can  doubt  the 
risks  of  such  a  method;  yet  in  Ohio,  in  1863,  the 
great  majority — perhaps  everyone  who  believed  in 
the  war  —  accepted  Lincoln’s  position.  Between 
their  traditional  system  of  legal  juries  and  the  new 
system  of  military  tribunals  the  Ohio  voters  made 
their  choice  without  hesitation.  They  rejected 
Vallandigham  and  sustained  the  Lincoln  candidate 
by  a  majority  of  over  a  hundred  thousand.  That 
same  year  in  New  York  the  anti-Lincoln  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State  was  defeated  by  twenty-nine 
thousand  votes. 

Though  these  elections  in  1863  can  hardly  be 
called  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Government,  yet  it  was  clear  that  the  tide 
of  popularity  which  had  ebbed  so  far  away  from 
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Lincoln  in  the  autumn  of  1862  was  again  in  the 
flood.  Another  phase  of  his  stormy  course  may  be 
thought  of  as  having  ended.  And  in  accounting 
for  this  turn  of  the  tide  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  between  the  nomination  and  the  defeat  of  a 
Yallandigham  the  bloody  rebellion  in  New  York 
had  taken  place,  Gettysburg  had  been  fought, 
and  Grant  had  captured  Vicksburg.  The  autumn 
of  1863  formed  a  breathing  space  for  the  war  party 
of  the  North. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  CRUCIAL  MATTER 

It  is  the  custom  of  historians  to  measure  the 
relative  strength  of  North  and  South  chiefly 
in  terms  of  population.  The  North  numbered 
23,000,000  inhabitants;  the  South,  about  9,000,- 
000,  of  which  the  slave  population  amounted 
to  3,500,000.  But  these  obvious  statistics  only 
partially  indicate  the  real  situation.  Not  what 
one  has,  but  what  one  is  capable  of  using  is,  of 
course,  the  true  measure  of  strength.  If,  in  1861, 
either  side  could  have  struck  swiftly  and  with  all 
its  force,  the  story  of  the  war  would  have  been 
different.  The  question  of  relative  strength  was 
in  reality  a  question  of  munitions.  Both  powers 
were  glaringly  unprepared.  Both  had  instant 
need  of  great  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  both  turned  to  European  manufacturers  for 
aid.  Those  Americans  who,  in  a  later  war,  wished 
to  make  illegal  the  neutral  trade  in  munitions  for- 
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got  that  the  international  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
buy  arms  from  a  neutral  had  prevented  their  own 
destruction  in  1861.  In  the  supreme  American 
crisis,  agents  of  both  North  and  South  hurried  to 
Europe  in  quest  of  munitions.  On  the  Northern 
side  the  work  was  done  chiefly  by  the  three  min¬ 
isters,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  at  London;  William 
L.  Dayton,  at  Paris;  and  Henry  S.  Sanford,  at 
Brussels;  by  an  able  special  agent.  Colonel  George 
L.  Schuyler;  and  by  the  famous  banking-house 
of  Baring  Brothers,  which  one  might  almost  have 
called  the  European  department  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

The  eager  solicitude  of  the  War  Department 
over  the  competition  of  the  two  groups  of  agents 
in  Europe  informs  a  number  of  dispatches  that 
are,  today,  precious  admonitions  to  the  heedless 
descendants  of  that  dreadful  time.  ‘  As  late  as 
October,  1861,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  wrote 
to  Schuyler,  one  of  whose  shipments  had  been 
delayed:  “The  Department  earnestly  hopes  to 
receive  ...  the  12,000  Enfield  rifles  and  the 
remainder  of  the  27,000,  which  you  state  you 
have  purchased,  by  the  earliest  steamer  following. 
Could  you  appreciate  the  circumstances  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  you  would  readily  understand 
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the  urgent  necessity  there  is  for  the  immediate 
delivery  of  all  the  arms  you  are  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase.  The  Department  expects  to  hear  that  you 
have  been  able  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for 
the  48,000  rifles  from  the  French  government  ar¬ 
senals.  ”  That  the  Confederate  Government  acted 
even  more  promptly  than  the  Union  Government 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Sanford  to  Seward  in 
May:  “I  have  vainly  expected  orders,”  he  com¬ 
plains,  “for  the  purchase  of  arms  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  am  tempted  to  order  from  Belgium  all 
they  can  send  over  immediately.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  workshops  are  filling  with  orders  from  the 
South.  ...  It  distresses  me  to  think  that  while 
we  are  in  want  of  them.  Southern  money  is  taking 
them  away  to  be  used  against  us.” 

At  London,  Adams  took  it  upon  himself  to 
contract  for  arms  in  advance  of  instructions.  He 
wrote. to  Seward:  “Aware  of  the  degree  to  which 
I  exceed  my  authority  in  taking  such  a  step,  no¬ 
thing  but  a  conviction  of  the  need  in  which  the 
country  stands  of  such  assistance  and  the  joint 
opinion  of  all  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
States  ...  in  Paris,  has  induced  me  to  overcome 
my  scruples.”  How  real  was  the  necessity  of 
which  this  able  diplomat  was  so  early  conscious. 
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is  demonstrated  at  every  turn  in  the  papers  of 
the  War  Department.  Witness  this  brief  dispatch 
from  Harrisburg:  “All  ready  to  leave  but  no  arms. 
Governor  not  willing  to  let  us  leave  State  with¬ 
out  them,  as  act  of  Assembly  forbids.  Can  arms 
be  sent  here?”  When  this  appeal  was  made, 
in  December,  1861,  arms  were  pouring  into  the' 
country  from  Europe,  and  the  crisis  had  passed. 
But  if  this  appeal  had  been  made  earlier  in  the 
year,  the  inevitable  answer  may  be  guessed  from  a 
dispatch  which  the  Ordnance  Office  sent,  as  late  as 
September,  to  the  authorities  of  West  Virginia,  re¬ 
fusing  to  supply  them  with  arms  because  the  sup¬ 
plies  were  exhausted,  and  adding,  “Every  possible 
exertion  is  being  made  to  obtain  additional  supplies 
by  contract,  by  manufacture,  and  by  purchase,  and 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured  by  any  means,  in 
any  way,  they  will  be  supplied.” 

Curiously  enough,  not  only  the  Confederacy  but 
various  States  of  the  North  were  more  expedi¬ 
tious  in  this  all-important  matter  than  Cameron 
and  the  War  Department.  Schuyler’s  first  dis¬ 
patch  from  London  gives  this  singular  informa¬ 
tion:  “All  private  establishments  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  London  are  now  working  for  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  except 
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the  London  Armory,  whose  manufacture  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  to  the  Rebels,  but  of  this  last  fact 
I  am  not  positively  informed.  I  am  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  secure  these  establishments  for  our 
Government,  if  desirable  after  the  present  State 
contracts  expire.  On  the  Continent,  Messrs.  Day- 
ton  and  Sanford  .  .  .  have  been  making  con¬ 
tracts  and  agreements  of  various  kinds,  of  which 
you  are  by  this  time  informed.  ”  Soon  afterward, 
from  Paris,  he  made  a  long  report  detailing  the 
difficulties  of  his  task,  the  limitations  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  munitions  plants  in  Europe,  and  promising 
among  other  things  those  “48,000  rifles  from  the 
French  government  arsenals”  for  which,  in  the  let¬ 
ter  already  quoted,  the  War  Department  yearned. 
It  was  an  enormous  labor;  and,  strive  as  he  would, 
Schuyler  found  American  mail  continuing  to 
bring  him  such  letters  as  this  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  in  October:  “I  notice  with 
much  regret  that  [in  the  latest  consignment]  there 
were  no  guns  sent,  as  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  20,000  would  arrive  by  the  [steamship] 
Fulton,  and  accordingly  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  distribute  them  through  the  different 
States.  Prompt  and  early  shipments  of  guns  are 
desirable.  We  hope  to  hear  by  next  steamer 
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that  you  have  shipped  from  80,000  to  100,000 
stand.” 

The  last  word  on  the  problem  of  munitions, 
which  was  so  significant  a  factor  in  the  larger 
problem,  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  Ord¬ 
nance  Office  for  the  first  year  of  the  war.  It 
shows  that  between  April,  1861,  and  June,  1862, 
the  Government  purchased  from  American  manu¬ 
facturers  somewhat  over  30,000  rifles,  and  that 
from  European  makers  it  purchased  726,000. 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  true  measure  of  the  immediate  strength 
of  the  American  contestants  in  1861  was  the 
extent  of  their  ability  to  supply  themselves  from 
Europe;  and  this,  stated  more  concretely,  became 
the  question  as  to  which  was  the  better  able  to 
keep  its  ports  open  and  receive  the  absolutely 
essential  European  aid.  Lincoln  showed  his  clear 
realization  of  the  situation  when  he  issued, 
immediately  after  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  a 
proclamation  blockading  the  Southern  coasts. 
Whether  the  Northern  people  at  the  time  appre¬ 
ciated  the  significance  of  this  order  is  a  question. 
Amid  the  wild  and  vain  clamor  of  the  multitude 
in  1861,  with  its  conventional  and  old-fashioned 
notion  of  war  as  a  thing  of  trumpets  and  glittering 
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armies,  the  North  seems  wholly  to  have  ignored 
its  fleet;  and  yet  in  the  beginning  this  resource 
was  its  only  strength. 

The  fleet  was  small,  to  be  sure,  but  its  task  was 
at  first  also  small.  There  were  few  Southern  ports 
which  were  doing  a  regular  business  with  Europe, 
and  to  close  these  was  not  difficult.  As  other 
ports  opened  and  the  task  of  blockade  grew,  the 
Northern  navy  also  increased.  Within  a  few 
months,  to  the  fewT  observers  who  did  not  lose  their 
heads,  it  was  plain  that  the  North  had  won  the 
first  great  contest  of  the  war.  It  had  so  hampered 
Southern  trade  that  Lincoln’s  advantage  in  arming 
the  North  from  Europe  was  ten  to  one.  At  the 
very  time  when  detractors  of  Lincoln  were  hysteri¬ 
cal  over  the  removal  of  Fremont,  when  Grimes 
wrote  to  Fessenden  that  the  country  was  going  to 
the  dogs  as  fast  as  imbecility  could  carry  it,  this 
great  achievement  had  quietly  taken  place.  An 
expedition  sailing  in  August  from  Fortress  Monroe 
seized  the  forts  which  commanded  Hatteras  Inlet 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  In  November, 
Commander  Dupont,  U.  S.  N.,  seized  Port  Royal, 
one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  and  established  there  a  naval  base. 
Thenceforth,  while  the  open  Northern  ports  re- 
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ceived  European  munitions  without  hindrance,  it 
was  a  risky  business  getting  munitions  into  the 
ports  of  the  South.  Only  the  boldest  traders 
would  attempt  to  “run  the  blockade,”  to  evade 
the  Federal  patrol  ships  by  night  and  run  into  a 
Southern  port. 

However,  for  one  moment  in  the  autumn  of 
1861,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  masterful  work  of  the 
Northern  navy  would  be  undone  by  the  North¬ 
ern  people  themselves  in  backing  up  the  rashness 
of  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  war-ship  San 
Jacinto.  On  the  high  seas  he  overhauled  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mail  steamer,  Trent.  Aboard  her  were  two 
Confederate  diplomatic  agents,  James  M.  Mason 
and  John  Slidell,  who  had  run  the  blockade  from 
Charleston  to  Havana  and  were  now  on  their  way 
to  England.  Wilkes  took  off  the  two  Confederates 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  crowd  in  the  North  went 
wild.  “We  do  not  believe,”  said  the  New  York 
Times,  “that  the  American  heart  ever  thrilled 
with  more  sincere  delight.” 

The  intemperate  joy  of  the  crowd  over  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  Wilkes  was  due  in  part  to  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  against  the  British  Government.  In 
May,  1861,  the  Queen  had  issued  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  whose  justification  in  international 
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law  was  hotly  debated  at  the  time  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  denied  by  Northerners.  England  was  the 
great  cotton  market  of  the  world.  To  the  ex¬ 
cited  Northern  mind,  in  1861,  there  could  be  but 
one  explanation  of  England’s  action:  a  partisan 
desire  to  serve  the  South,  to  break  up  the  block¬ 
ade,  and  to  secure  cotton.  Whether  such  was  the 
real  purpose  of  the  ministry  then  in  power  is  now 
doubted;  but  at  that  time  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  sharp  contention  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  Trent  affair  naturally  increased  the  tension. 
So  keen  was  the  indignation  of  all  classes  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  that  it  seemed,  for  a  moment,  as  if  the 
next  step  would  be  war. 

In  America,  the  prompt  demand  for  the  release 
of  Mason  and  Slidell  was  met,  at  first,  in  a  spirit 
equally  bellicose.  Fortunately  there  were  cool  and 
clear  heads  that  at  once  condemned  Wilkes’s  action 
as  a  gross  breach  of  international  law.  Promin¬ 
ent  among  these  was  Sumner.  The  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  demand  and  the  envoys  were  released. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  now  became  a 
burning  issue  in  English  politics.  There  were  three 
distinct  groups  in  Parliament.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  aristocracy,  whether  Liberals  or  Con- 
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servatives,  in  the  main  sympathized  with  the 
South.  So  did  most  of  the  large  manufacturers 
whose  business  interests  were  affected  by  cotton. 
Great  bitterness  grew  up  among  the  Northerners 
against  both  these  groups,  partly  because  in  the 
past  many  of  their  members  had  condemned  slav¬ 
ery  and  had  said  scornful  things  about  America  for 
tolerating  it.  To  these  Northerners  the  English¬ 
men  replied  that  Lincoln  himself  had  declared  the 
war  was  not  over  slavery;  that  it  was  an  ordinary 
civil  war  not  involving  moral  issues.  Nevertheless, 
the  third  Parliamentary  group  insisted  that  the 
American  war,  no  matter  what  the  motives  of 
the  participants,  would,  in  the  event  of  a  North¬ 
ern  victory,  bring  about  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
whereas,  if  the  South  won,  the  result  would  be  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  This  third  group,  there¬ 
fore,  threw  all  its  weight  on  the  side  of  the  North. 
In  this  group  Lincoln  recognized  his  allies,  and 
their  cause  he  identified  with  his  own  in  his  letter 
to  English  workmen  which  was  quoted  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter.  Their  leaders  in  Parliament  were 
Richard  Cobden,  W.  E.  Forster,  and  John  Bright. 
All  these  groups  were  represented  in  the  Liberal 
party,  which,  for  the  moment,  was  in  power. 

In  the  Cabinet  itself  there  was  a  “Northern” 
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and  a  “Southern”  faction.  Then,  too,  there  were 
some  who  sympathized  with  the  North  but  who 
felt  that  its  cause  was  hopeless  —  so  little  did 
they  understand  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
sections  —  and  who  felt  that  the  war  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  mere  suffering. 
Gladstone,  in  later  days,  wished  to  be  thought 
of  as  having  been  one  of  these,  though  at  the 
time,  a  famous  utterance  of  his  was  construed 
in  the  North  as  a  declaration  of  hostility.  To 
a  great  audience  at  Newcastle  he  said  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1862:  “We  may  have  our  own  opinions 
about  slavery;  we  may  be  for  or  against  the 
South;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  Davis 
and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an 
army;  they  are  making,  it  appears,  a  navy;  and 
they  have  made,  what  is  more  than  either  — 
they  have  made  a  nation.” 

The  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  wished  to 
intervene  in  the  American  war  and  bring  about 
an  amicable  separation  into  two  countries,  and 
so,  apparently,  did  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
John  Russell.  Recently,  the  American  minister 
had  vainly  protested  against  the  sailing  of  a  ship 
known  as  290  which  was  being  equipped  at  Liver¬ 
pool  presumably  for  the  service  of  the  Confederacy, 
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and  which  became  the  famous  Alabama.  For  two 
years  it  roved  the  ocean  destroying  Northern 
commerce,  and  not  until  it  was  sunk  at  last  in  a 
battle  with  the  U.  S.  S.  Kearsarge  did  all  the  mari¬ 
time  interests  of  the  North  breathe  again  freely. 
In  time  and  as  a  result  of  arbitration,  England 
paid  for  the  ships  sunk  by  the  Alabama.  But  in 
1862,  the  protests  of  the  American  minister  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  sailing  of  the  Alabama 
from  Liverpool  was  due  probably  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  British  officials  rather  than  to  deliberate 
purpose.  And  yet  the  fact  is  clear  that  about 
the  first  of  October,  1862,  the  British  ministry  was 
on  the  verge  of  intervening  to  secure  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Southern  confederacy. 
The  chief  motive  pressing  them  forward  was  the 
distress  in  England  caused  by  the  lack  of  cotton 
which  resulted  from  the  American  blockade.  In 

1860,  the  South  had  exported  615,000  bales;  in 

1861,  only  10,127  bales.  In  1862  half  the  spindles 
of  Manchester  were  idle;  the  workmen  were  out  of 
employment;  the  owners  were  without  dividends. 
It  was  chiefly  by  these  manufacturing  capitalists 
that  pressure  was  put  upon  the  ministry ,  and  it 
was  in  the  manufacturing  district  that  Gladstone, 
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thinking  the  Government  was  likely  to  intervene, 
made  his  allusion  to  the  South  as  a  nation. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  con¬ 
sidering  a  proposal  to  England  and  Russia  to  join 
with  him  in  mediation  between  the  American  bel¬ 
ligerents.  On  October  28,  1862,  Napoleon  III. 
gave  audience  to  the  Confederate  envoy  at  Paris, 
discussed  the  Southern  cause  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  questioned  him  upon  the  Maryland  cam¬ 
paign,  plainly  indicated  his  purpose  to  attempt 
intervention,  and  at  parting  cordially  shook  hands 
with  him.  Within  a  few  days  the  Emperor  made 
good  his  implied  promise. 

The  month  of  November,  1862,  is  one  of  the 
turning-points  in  American  foreign  relations.  Both 
Russia  and  England  rejected  France’s  proposal. 
The  motive  usually  assigned  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  is  his  hatred  of  everything  associated 
with  slavery.  His  own  most  famous  action  was 
the  liberation  of  the  Russian  serfs.  The  motives 
of  the  British  ministry,  however,  appear  more 
problematical. 

Mr.  Rhodes  thinks  he  can  discern  evidence  that 
Adams  communicated  indirectly  to  Palmerston 
the  contents  of  a  dispatch  from  Seward  which 
indicated  that  the  United  States  would  accept 
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war  rather  than  mediation.  Palmerston  had  kept 
his  eyes  upon  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  Lee’s 
withdrawal  did  not  increase  his  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  South.  Lord  Russell,  two  months 
previous,  had  flatly  told  the  Confederate  envoy  at 
London  that  the  South  need  not  hope  for  recogni¬ 
tion  unless  it  could  establish  itself  without  aid, 
and  that  “the  fluctuating  events  of  the  war,  the 
alternation  of  defeat  and  victory,”  composed  such 
a  contradictory  situation  that  “Her  Majesty’s 
Government  are  still  determined  to  wait. 

Perhaps  the  veiled  American  warning  —  assum¬ 
ing  it  was  conveyed  to  Palmerston,  which  seems 
highly  probable  —  was  not  the  only  diplomatic 
innuendo  of  the  autumn  of  1862  that  has  escaped 
the  pages  of  history.  Slidell  at  Paris,  putting 
together  the  statements  of  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  and  those  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  found  in  them  contradictions  as  to  what 
was  going  on  between  the  two  governments  in  re¬ 
lation  to  America.  He  took  a  hand  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  inspire  M.  Drouyn  de  L’huys  with  distrust 
of  England,  telling  him  he  “  had  seen  ...  a  letter 
from  a  leading  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  .  .  . 
in  which  he  very  plainly  insinuated  that  France 
was  playing  an  unfair  game,’  trying  to  use  Eng- 
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land  as  Napoleon’s  catspaw.  Among  the  many 
motives  that  may  well  have  animated  the  Palmer¬ 
ston  Government  in  its  waiting  policy,  a  distrust 
of  Napoleon  deserves  to  be  considered. 

It  is  scarcely  rash,  however,  to  find  the  chief 
motive  in  home  politics.  The  impetuous  Glad¬ 
stone  at  Newcastle  lost  his  head  and  spoke  too 
soon.  The  most  serious  effect  of  his  premature 
utterance  was  the  prompt  reaction  of  the  “North¬ 
ern  party  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  country. 
Whatever  Palmerston’s  secret  desires  were,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  take  the  high  hand,  and  he 
therefore  permitted  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  state  in  public  that  Gladstone  had  been  mis¬ 
understood.  In  an  interview  with  Adams,  Lord 
Russell,  “whilst  endeavoring  to  excuse  Mr. 
Gladstone,”  assured  him  that  “the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  to  adhere  to  a  strict  neutrality 
and  leave  the  struggle  to  settle  itself.”  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  Northern  party  in  England  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground.  The  news  from  America,  possibly, 
and  Gladstone  s  rashness,  certainly,  roused  it  to 
increased  activity.  Palmerston,  whose  tenure  of 
power  was  none  too  secure,  dared  not  risk  a  break 
that  might  carry  the  disaffected  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition. 
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From  this  time  forward  the  North  rapidly  grew 
in  favor  in  British  public  opinion,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  Government  speedily  increased. 

Says  Lord  Charnwood  in  his  recent  life  of 
Lincoln:  “The  battle  of  Antietam  was  followed 
within  five  days  by  an  event  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  government  of  this  country  to 
take  action  unfriendly  to  the  North.”  He  refers 
of  course  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
which  was  issued  on  September  23,  1862.  Lord 
Charnwood’s  remark  may  be  too  dramatic.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emancipation  Pro¬ 
clamation  was  the  turning-point  in  Lincoln’s  for¬ 
eign  policy;  and  because  of  it,  his  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land  eventually  forced  the  Government  to  play  in¬ 
to  his  hands,  and  so  frustrated  Napoleon’s  scheme 
for  intervention.  Consequently  Lincoln  was  able 
to  maintain  the  blockade  by  means  of  which  the 
South  was  strangled.  Thus,  at  bottom,  the  crucial 

matter  was  Emancipation. 

Lincoln’s  policy  with  regard  to  slavery  passed 
through  three  distinct  stages.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
proposed,  at  first,  to  pledge  the  Government  not  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  then 
existed.  This  was  his  maximum  of  compromise. 
He  would  not  agree  to  permitting  its  extension 
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into  new  territory.  He  maintained  this  position 
through  1861,  when  it  was  made  an  accusation 
against  him  by  the  Abolitionists  and  contributed 
to  the  ebb  of  his  popularity.  It  also  played  a 
great  part  in  the  episode  of  Fremont.  At  a  crucial 
moment  in  Fremont’s  career,  when  his  hold  upon 
popularity  seemed  precarious,  he  set  at  naught 
the  policy  of  the  President  and  issued  an  order 
(August  30,  1861),  which  confiscated  all  property 
and  slaves  of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  the 
United  States  or  actively  aiding  the  enemy,  and 
which  created  a  “bureau  of  abolition.”  Whether 
Fremont  was  acting  from  conviction  or  “playing 
politics”  may  be  left  to  his  biographers.  In  a 
most  tactful  letter  Lincoln  asked  him  to  modify 
the  order  so  as  to  conform  to  the  Confiscation  Act 
of  Congress;  and  when  Fremont  proved  obdurate, 
Lincoln  ordered  him  to  do  so.  In  the  outcry 
against  Lincoln  when  Fremont  was  at  last  removed, 
the  Abolitionists  rang  the  changes  on  this  reversal 
of  his  policy  of  military  abolition. 

Another  Federal  General,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
in  the  course  of  1861,  also  raised  the  issue,  though 
not  in  the  bold  fashion  of  Fremont.  Runaway 
slaves  came  to  his  camp  on  the  Virginia  coast,  and 
he  refused  to  surrender  them  to  the  owners.  He 
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took  the  ground  that,  as  they  had  probably  been 
used  in  building  Confederate  fortifications,  they 
might  be  considered  contraband  of  war.  He  was 
sustained  by  Congress,  which  passed  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  First  Confiscation  Act  providing 
that  slaves  used  by  Confederate  armies  in  mili¬ 
tary  labor  should,  if  captured,  be  “forfeited”  — 
which  of  course  meant  that  they  should  be  set 
free.  But  this  did  not  settle  what  should  be  done 
with  runaways  whose  masters,  though  residents  of 
seceded  States,  were  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  War 
Department  decided  that  they  should  be  held  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  probably  there  would  be 
made  “just  compensation  to  loyal  masters.” 

This  first  stage  of  Lincoln’s  policy  rested  upon 
the  hope  that  the  Union  might  be  restored  with¬ 
out  prolonged  war.  He  abandoned  this  hope  about 
the  end  of  the  year.  Thereupon,  his  policy  entered 
its  second  stage.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  for¬ 
mulated  a  plan  for  gradual  emancipation  with 
compensation.  The  slaves  of  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $400  each, 
thus  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  $173,000,- 
000.  Although  Congress  adopted  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  President,  the  border 
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States”  would  not  accept  the  plan.  But  Congress 
by  virtue  of  its  plenary  power,  freed  the  slaves  by 
purchase  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  slavery  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  second  stage  of  his  policy  Lincoln 
again  had  to  reverse  the  action  of  an  unruly 
general.  The  Federal  forces  operating  from  their 
base  at  Port  Royal  had  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Carolina  coast.  General  Hunter  is¬ 
sued  an  order  freeing  all  the  slaves  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  In  countermanding 
the  order,  Lincoln  made  another  futile  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  border  States  to  adopt  some  plan 
of  compensated  emancipation. 

“I  do  not  argue,”  he  said;  “I  beseech  you  to 
make  arguments  for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if 
you  would  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  I 
beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of 
them,  ranging,  if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal  and 
partisan  politics.  This  proposal  makes  common 
cause  for  a  common  object,  casting  no  reproaches 
upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change 
it  contemplates  would  come  gently  as  the  dewrs  of 
heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking  anything.  Will 
you  not  embrace  it?  So  much  good  has  not  been 
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done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the 
providence  of  God  it  is  now  your  high  privilege 
to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament 
that  you  neglected  it.  ” 

This  persuasive  attitude  and  reluctance  to  force 
the  issue  had  greatly  displeased  the  Abolitionists. 
Their  most  gifted  orator,  Wendell  Phillips,  reviled 
Lincoln  with  all  the  power  of  his  literary  genius, 
and  with  a  fury  that  might  be  called  malevolent. 
Meanwhile,  a  Second  Confiscation  Act  proclaimed 
freedom  for  the  slaves  of  all  those  who  supported 
the  Confederate  Government.  Horace  Greeley 
now  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  an  edito¬ 
rial  entitled,  “The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions.” 
He  denounced  Lincoln’s  treatment  of  Fremont  and 
Hunter  and  demanded  radical  action.  Lincoln  re¬ 
plied  in  a  letter  now  famous.  “I  would  save  the 
Union,”  said  he,  “I  would  save  it  the  shortest 
way  under  the  Constitution.  ...  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do 
it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What 
I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and 
what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.” 
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However,  at  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  this 
remarkable  letter,  he  had  in  his  own  mind  entered 
upon  the  third  stage  of  his  policy.  He  had  even 
then  discussed  with  his  Cabinet  an  announcement 
favoring  general  emancipation.  The  time  did  not 
seem  to  them  ripe.  It  was  decided  to  wait  until  a 
Federal  victory  should  save  the  announcement 
from  appearing  to  be  a  cry  of  desperation.  An- 
tietam,  which  the  North  interpreted  as  a  victory, 
gave  Lincoln  his  opportunity. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  applied  only 
to  the  States  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Such  States  were  given  three  months  in 
which  to  return  to  the  Union.  Thereafter,  if  they 
did  not  return,  their  slaves  would  be  regarded  by 
that  Government  as  free.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  slaves  owned  by  supporters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  and  those  whose  owners  were  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  Proclamation  had  no  bearing  on 
those  slave  States  which  had  not  seceded.  Need¬ 
less  to  add,  no  seceded  State  returned,  and  a 
second  Proclamation  making  their  slaves  theoreti¬ 
cally  free  was  in  due  time  issued  on  the  first  of 
January,  1863. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  radical  change 
of  policy  was  made  in  September,  1862.  We 
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have  already  heard  of  the  elections  which  took 
place  soon  after  —  those  elections  which  mark 
perhaps  the  lowest  ebb  of  Lincoln’s  popularity, 
when  Seymour  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  the  peace  party  gained  over  thirty 
seats  in  Congress.  It  is  a  question  whether,  as 
a  purely  domestic  measure,  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  not,  for  the  time,  an  injury 
to  the  Lincoln  Government.  And  yet  it  was  the 
real  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  %of  the  North. 
It  was  the  central  fact  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
blockade. 

In  England  at  this  time  the  cotton  famine  was 
at  its  height.  Nearly  a  million  people  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  charity.  This  result  of  the  blockade  had 
been  foreseen  by  the  Confederate  Government 
which  was  confident  that  the  distress  of  England’s 
working  people  would  compel  the  English  ministry 
to  intervene  and  break  the  blockade.  The  em¬ 
ployers  in  England  whose  loss  was  wholly  finan¬ 
cial,  did  as  the  Confederates  hoped  they  would  do. 
The  workmen,  however,  took  a  different  course. 
Schooled  by  a  number  of  able  debaters,  they  fell 
into  line  with  that  third  group  of  political  leaders 
who  saw  in  the  victory  of  the  North,  whatever 
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its  motives,  the  eventual  extinction  of  slavery. 
To  these  people,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
gave  a  definite  programme.  It  was  now,  the  lead¬ 
ers  argued,  no  longer  a  question  of  eventual  ef¬ 
fect;  the  North  had  proclaimed  a  motive  and 
that  motive  was  the  extinction  of  slavery.  Great 
numbers  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes  who  had 
hitherto  held  back  from  supporting  Cobden  and 
Bright  now  ranged  themselves  on  their  side.  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  praise  and  sympathy  “began  to  pour  in¬ 
to  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  in  a  steady 
and  ever  swelling  stream.  ”  Am  immense  popular 
demonstration  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall.  Cob¬ 
den,  writing  to  Sumner,  described  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  in  British  politics,  in  a  letter  amounting  to  an 
assurance  that  the  Government  never  again  would 
attempt  to  resist  the  popular  pressure  in  favor  of 
the  North. 

On  the  last  day  of  1862  a  meeting  of  working¬ 
men  at  Manchester,  where  the  cotton  famine  was 
causing  untold  misery,  adopted  one  of  those  New 
Year  greetings  to  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  reply  ex¬ 
pressed  with  his  usual  directness  his  own  view 
of  the  sympathetic  relation  that  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  democratic  classes  of  the  two 
countries : 
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I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings  which  the 
workingmen  at  Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are 
called  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has  been  often  and 
studiously  represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
this  Government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  human  rights,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one  which 
should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  human  slavery, 
was  likely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe.  Through  the 
action  of  our  disloyal  citizens,  the  workingmen  of 
Europe  have  been  subjected  to  severe  trials,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  their  sanction  to  that  attempt. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  regard  your 
decisive  utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  instance 
of  sublime  Christian  heroism  which  has  not  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed  an 
energetic  and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent 
power  of  truth,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  freedom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
sentiments  you  have  expressed  will  be  sustained  by 
your  great  nation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  assuring  you  that  they  will  excite  admi¬ 
ration,  esteem,  and  the  most  reciprocal  feelings  of 
friendship  among  the  American  people.  I  hail  this  in¬ 
terchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that 
whatever  else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may 
befall  your  country  or  my  own,  the  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  now  exists  between  the  two  nations  will  be, 
as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetual. 
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Though  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats  at  the  polls 
in  1863  and  the  now  definitely  friendly  attitude  of 
England  had  done  much  to  secure  the  stability  of 
the  Lincoln  Government,  this  success  was  due  in 
part  to  a  figure  which  now  comes  to  the  front 
and  deserves  attentive  consideration.  Indeed  the 
work  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  forms  a  bridge,  as  one  might  say,  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  phases  of  Lincoln’s 
administration. 

The  interesting  Englishman  who  is  the  latest 
biographer  of  Lincoln  says  of  Chase:  “Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  imposing  person  was  a  sneak.” 
But  is  Lord  Charnwood  justified  in  that  surpris¬ 
ing  characterization?  He  finds  support  in  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Welles,  who  calls  Chase, 
“artful  dodger,  unstable,  and  unreliable.”  And 
yet  there  is  another  side,  for  it  is  the  conven- 
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tional  thing  in  America  to  call  him  our  greatest 
finance  minister  since  Hamilton,  and  even  a  con¬ 
spicuous  enemy  said  of  him,  at  a  crucial  mo¬ 
ment,  that  his  course  established  his  character 
“as  an  honest  and  frank  man.” 

Taking  these  contradictory  estimates  as  hints 
of  a  contradiction  in  the  man,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  Chase  was  a  professional  in 
politics  and  an  amateur  in  finance.  Perhaps  here¬ 
in  is  the  whole  explanation  of  the  two  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  financial  policy  —  his  reluctance 
to  lay  taxes,  and  his  faith  in  loans.  His  two  eyes 
did  not  see  things  alike.  One  was  really  trying 
to  make  out  the  orthodox  path  of  finance;  the 
other  was  peering  along  the  more  devious  road  of 
popular  caprice. 

The  opening  of  the  war  caught  the  Treasury,  as 
it  caught  all  branches  of  the  Government,  utterly 
unprepared.  Between  April  and  July,  1861,  Chase 
had  to  borrow  what  he  could.  When  Congress 
met  in  July,  his  real  career  as  director  of  financial 
policy  began  —  or,  as  his  enemies  think,  failed  to 
begin.  At  least,  he  failed  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  need  of  new  taxes  and  appeared  satisfied  with 
himself  asking  for  an  issue  of  $240,000,000  in 
bonds  bearing  not  less  than  seven  per  cent  interest. 
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Congress  voted  to  give  him  $250,000,000  of  which 
$50,000,000  might  be  interest-bearing  treasury 
notes;  made  slight  increases  in  duties;  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  excise  and  direct  taxation  the  following 
year.  Later  in  the  year  Congress  laid  a  three 
per  cent  tax  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $800. 

When  Congress  reassembled  in  December,  1861, 
expenditures  were  racing  ahead  of  receipts,  and 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $143,000,000.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  month  was  a  time  of  in¬ 
tense  excitability  and  of  nervous  reaction.  Fre¬ 
mont  had  lately  been  removed,  and  the  attack 
on  Cameron  had  begun.  At  this  crucial  moment 

the  situation  was  made  still  more  alarming  by 

- 

the  action  of  the  New  York  banks,  followed  by 
all  other  banks,  in  suspending  specie  payments. 
They  laid  the  responsibility  upon  Chase.  A  syn¬ 
dicate  of  banks  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
but  when  they  took  up  government  bonds.  Chase 
had  required  them  to  pay  the  full  value  cash 
down,  though  they  had  asked  permission  to  hold 
the  money  on  deposit  and  to  pay  it  as  needed 
on  requisition  by  the  Government.  Furthermore, 
in  spite  of  their  protest.  Chase  issued  treasury 
notes,  which  the  banks  had  to  receive  from  their 
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depositors,  who  nevertheless  continued  to  demand 
specie.  On  January  1,  1862,  the  banks  owed 
$459,000,000  and  had  in  specie  only  $87,000,000. 
Chase  defended  his  course  by  saying  that  the  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis  was  not  due  to  his  policy  or  lack 
of  policy,  as  it  would  now  seem  —  but  to  a  general 
loss  of  faith  in  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

There  now  arose  a  moral  crisis  for  this  *  imposing 
person”  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
crisis  with  regard  to  which  there  are  still  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  While  he  faced  his  problem 
silently,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  House  took  the  matter  in  hand.  Its  solution 
was  an  old  one  which  all  sound  theorists  on 
finance  unite  in  condemning  the  issue  of  irre¬ 
deemable  paper  money.  And  what  did  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  do?  Previously,  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  he  had  denounced  paper  money  as,  in 
effect,  a  fraud  upon  society.  Long  after,  when 
the  tide  of  fortune  had  landed  him  in  the  high 
place  of  Supreme  Justice,  he  returned  to  this  view 
and  condemned  as  unconstitutional  the  law  of 
1862  establishing  a  system  of  paper  money.  But 
at  the  time  when  that  law  was  passed  Chase, 
though  he  went  through  the  form  of  protesting, 
soon  acquiesced.  Before  long  he  was  asking  Con- 
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gress  to  allow  a  further  issue  of  what  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  called  “fraudulent”  money. 

The  answer  to  the  question  whether  Chase 
should  have  stuck  to  his  principles  and  resigned 
rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  paper  money  legisla¬ 
tion  turns  on  that  other  question  —  how  were  the 
politician  and  the  financier  related  in  his  make-up? 

Before  Congress  and  the  Secretary  had  finished, 
$450,000,000  were  issued.  Prices  naturally  rose, 
and  there  was  speculation  in  gold.  Even  before 
the  first  issue  of  paper  money,  the  treasury  notes 
had  been  slightly  below  par.  In  January,  1863, 
a  hundred  dollars  in  paper  would  bring,  in  New 
York,  only  $69.00  in  gold;  a  year  later,  after  falling, 
rising,  and  falling  again,  the  value  was  $64.00;  in 
July  and  August,  1864,  it  was  at  its  lowest,  $39.00; 
when  the  war  closed,  it  had  risen  to  $67.00. 
There  was  powerful  protest  against  the  legislation 
responsible  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  Jus¬ 
tin  Morrill,  the  author  of  the  Morrill  tariff,  said, 
“I  wouW  as  soon  provide  Chinese  wooden  guns 
for  the  army  as  paper  money  alone  for  the  army. 
It  will  be  a  breach  of  public  faith.  It  will  injure 
creditors;  it  will  increase  prices;  it  will  increase 
many  fold  the  cost  of  the  war.”  Recent  students 
agree,  in  the  main,  that  his  prophecies  were  ful- 
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filled;  and  a  common  estimate  of  the.  probable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  war  through  the  use 
of  paper  money  and  the  consequent  inflation  of 
prices  is  $600,000,000. 

There  was  much  more  financial  legislation  in 
1862;  but  Chase  continued  to  stand  aside  and 
allow  Congress  the  lead  in  establishing  an  excise 
law,  an  increase  in  the  income  tax,  and  a  higher 
tariff  —  the  last  of  which  was  necessitated  by  the 
excise  law  which  has  been  described  as  a  bill 
“that  taxed  everything.”  To  enable  American 
manufacturers  to  bear  the  excise  duties  levied 
upon  their  business,  protection  was  evoked  to 
secure  them  the  possession  of  their  field  by  ex¬ 
cluding  foreign  competition.  All  these  taxes,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  but  a  fraction  of  the  Government’s 
revenue.  Borrowing,  the  favorite  method  of  the 
Secretary,  was  accepted  by  Congress  as  the  main 
resource.  It  is  computed  that  by  means  of  taxa¬ 
tion  there  was  raised  in  the  course  of  the  war 
$667,163,247.00,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
Government  borrowed  $2,621,916,786.00. 

Whatever  else  he  may  think  of  Chase,  no  one 
denies  that  in  1862  he  had  other  interests  besides 
finance.  Lincoln’s  Cabinet  in  those  days  was  far 
from  an  harmonious  body.  All  through  its  history 
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there  was  a  Chase  faction  and  a  Seward  faction. 
The  former  had  behind  them  the  Radical  Repub¬ 
licans,  while  the  latter  relied  upon  the  support  of 
the  moderates.  This  division  in  the  Republican 
party  runs  deep  through  the  politics  of  the  time. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  think  that  Chase 
was  not  taken  by  surprise  when  his  radical  allies 
in  Congress,  in  December,  1862,  demanded  of  Lin¬ 
coln  the  removal  of  Seward.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  elections  of  the  autumn  of  1862 
had  gone  against  Lincoln.  At  this  moment  of 
dismay,  the  friends  of  Chase  struck  their  blow. 
Seward  instantly  offered  his  resignation.  But 
Lincoln  skillfully  temporized.  Thereupon,  Chase 
also  resigned.  Judging  from  the  scanty  evidence 
we  have  of  his  intention,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  thought  he  had  Lincoln  in  a  corner  and  that 
he  expected  either  to  become  first  minister  or  the 
avowed  chief  of  an  irresistible  opposition.  But 
he  seems  to  have  gone  too  fast  for  his  followers. 
Lincoln  had  met  them,  together  with  his  Cabinet, 
in  a  conference  in  December,  1862,  and  frankly 
discussed  the  situation,  with  the  result  that  some 
of  them  wavered.  When  Lincoln  informed  both 
Seward  and  Chase  that  he  declined  to  accept  their 
resignations,  both  returned  —  Seward  with  alac- 
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rity,  Chase  with  reluctance.  One  of  the  clues  to 
Lincoln’s  cabinet  policy  was  his  determination  to 
keep  both  these  factions  committed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  under  the 
thumb  of  either. 

During  the  six  months  following  the  cabinet 
crisis  Chase  appears  at  his  best.  A  stupendous 
difficulty  lay  before  him  and  he  attacked  it  man¬ 
fully.  The  Government’s  deficit  was  $276,900,000. 
Of  the  loans  authorized  in  1862  —  the  “five-twen¬ 
ties”  as  they  were  called,  bringing  six  per  cent 
and  to  run  from  five  to  twenty  years  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  pleasure  —  the  sales  had  brought  in, 
to  December,  1862,  only  $23,750,000,  though  five 
hundred  million  had  been  expected.  The  banks  in 
declining  to  handle  these  bonds  laid  the  blame  on 
the  Secretary,  who  had  insisted  that  all  purchasers 
should  take  them  at  par. 

It  is  not  feasible,  in  a  work  of  this  character, 
to  enter  into  the  complexities  of  the  financial  sit¬ 
uation  of  1863,  or  to  determine  just  what  influ¬ 
ences  caused  a  revolution  in  the  market  for  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  But  two  factors  must  be  mentioned. 
Chase  was  induced  to  change  his  attitude  and  to 
sell  to  banks  large  numbers  of  bonds  at  a  rate 
below  par,  thus  enabling  the  banks  to  dispose  of 
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them  at  a  profit.  He  also  called  to  his  aid  Jay 
Cooke,  an  experienced  banker,  who  was  allowed 
a  commission  of  one-half  per  cent  on  all  bonds 
sold  up  to  $10,000,000  and  three-eighths  of  one 
per  cent  after  that.  Cooke  organized  a  country¬ 
wide  agency  system,  with  twenty -five  hundred 
sub-agents  through  whom  he  offered  directly  to 
the  people  bonds  in  small  denominations.  By  all 
manner  of  devices,  patriotism  and  the  purchase  of 
bonds  were  made  to  appear  the  same  thing,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  $400,000,000  in  five- 
twenty  bonds  had  been  sold.  This  campaign  to 
dispose  of  the  five-twenties  was  the  turning-point 
in  war  finance,  and  later  borrowings  encountered 
no  such  difficulties  as  those  of  1862  and  1863. 

Better  known  today  than  this  precarious  leg¬ 
islation  is  the  famous  Act  of  1863,  which  was 
amended  in  the  next  year  and  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  present  system  of  national  banks.  To 
Chase  himself  the  credit  for  this  seems  to  be  due. 
Even  in  1861  he  advised  Congress  to  establish  a 
system  of  national  banks,  and  he  repeated  the 
advice  before  it  was  finally  taken.  The  central 
feature  of  this  system  which  he  advocated  is  one 
with  which  we  are  still  familiar:  permission  to 
the  banks  accepting  government  supervision  to 
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deposit  government  bonds  in  the  Treasury  and 
to  acquire  in  return  the  right  to  issue  bank-notes 
to  the  amount  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  bonds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chase  himself 
rated  very  highly  his  own  services  to  his  country. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that,  alone  among  Lin¬ 
coln’s  close  associates,  he  continued  until  the  end 
to  believe  himself  a  better  man  than  the  President. 
He  and  his  radical  following  made  no  change  in 
their  attitude  to  Lincoln,  though  Chase  pursued  a 
course  of  confidential  criticism  which  has  since 
inspired  the  characterization  of  him  as  a  “sneak,” 
while  his  followers  were  more  outspoken.  In  the 
summer  of  1863  Chase  was  seriously  talked  of  as 
the  next  President,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Chase  clubs  were  being  organized  in  all  the  large 
cities  to  promote  his  candidacy.  Chase  himself 
took  the  adroit  position  of  not  believing  that  any 
President  should  serve  a  second  term. 

Early  in  1864  the  Chase  organization  sent  out  a 
confidential  circular  signed  by  Senator  Pomeroy  of 
Kansas  setting  forth  the  case  against  Lincoln  as  a 
candidate  and  the  case  in  favor  of  Chase.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  Chase,  this  circular  fell  into  the 
bands  of  a  newspaper  and  was  published.  Chase 
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at  once  wrote  to  Lincoln  denying  any  knowledge 
of  the  circular  but  admitting  his  candidacy  and 
offering  his  resignation.  No  more  remarkable 
letter  was  written  by  Lincoln  than  his  reply  to 
Chase,  in  which  he  showed  that  he  had  long  fully 
understood  the  situation,  and  which  he  closed 
with  these  words:  “Whether  you  shall  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  consider  from 
any  standpoint  other  than  my  judgment  of  the 
public  service,  and,  in  that  view,  I  do  not  perceive 
occasion  for  change.” 

The  Chase  boom  rapidly  declined.  The  death¬ 
blow  was  given  by  a  caucus  of  the  Union  members 
of  the  legislature  of  his  own  State  nominating 
Lincoln  “at  the  demand  of  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  of  Ohio.”  The  defeat  embittered  Chase. 
For  several  months,  however,  he  continued  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  during  this  time  he  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  seeing  Lincoln  renominated  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  Convention  amid  a  great  display  of 
enthusiasm. 

More  than  once  in  the  past,  Chase  had  offered 
his  resignation.  On  one  occasion  Lincoln  had 
gone  to  his  house  and  had  begged  him  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  decision.  Soon  after  the  renomination. 
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Chase  again  offered  his  resignation  upon  the  pretext 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  President  over  appoint¬ 
ments  to  office.  This  time,  however,  Lincoln  felt 
the  end  had  come  and  accepted  the  resignation. 
Chase’s  successor  in  the  Treasury  was  William  Pitt 
Fessenden,  Senator  from  Maine.  During  most  of 
the  summer  of  1864  Chase  stood  aside,  sullen  and 
envious,  watching  the  progress  of  Lincoln  toward 
a  second  election.  So  much  did  his  bitterness  af¬ 
fect  his  judgment  that  he  was  capable  of  writing 
in  his  diary  his  belief  that  Lincoln  meant  to  re¬ 
verse  his  policy  and  consent  to  peace  with  slavery 

reestablished. 


CHAPTER  XI 


NORTHERN  LIFE  DURING  THE  WAR 

The  real  effects  of  war  on  the  life  of  nations  is  one 
of  those  old  and  complicated  debates  which  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  a  volume  such  as  this.  Yet 
in  the  particular  case  of  the  Northern  people  it  is 
imperative  to  answer  two  questions  both  of  which 
have  provoked  interminable  discussion:  Was  the 
moral  life  of  the  North  good  or  bad  in  the  war 
years?  Was  its  commercial  life  sound? 

As  to  the  moral  question,  contemporary  evidence 
seems  at  first  sight  contradictory.  The  very  able 
Englishman  who  represented  the  Times,  William 
H.  Russell,  gives  this  ugly  picture  of  an  American 
city  in  1863: 

“Every  fresh  bulletin  from  the  battlefield  of 
Chickamauga,  during  my  three  weeks’  stay  in 
Cincinnati,  brought  a  long  list  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  Western  army,  many  of  whom,  of 
the  officers,  belonged  to  the  best  families  of  the 
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place.  Yet  the  signs  of  mourning  were  hardly 
anywhere  perceptible;  the  noisy  gaiety  of  the 
town  was  not  abated  one  jot.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  private  manuscript  of  a 
Cincinnati  family  describes  the  “intense  gloom 
hanging  over  the  city  like  a  pall”  during  the  period 
of  that  dreadful  battle.  The  memories  of  old 
people  at  Cincinnati  in  after  days  if  they  had 
belonged  to  the  “loyal”  party  —  contained  only 
sad  impressions  of  a  city  that  was  one  great  hospi¬ 
tal  where  “all  our  best  people’  worked  passion¬ 
ately  as  volunteer  assistants  of  the  government 
medical  corps. 

A  third  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
with  this  apparent  contradiction  in  evidence  is  the 
source  of  the  greater  fortunes  of  Cincinnati,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  to  be  traced,  directly 
or  indirectly  to  government  contracts  during  the 
war.  In  some  cases  the  merciless  indifference  of 
the  Cincinnati  speculators  to  the  troubles  of  their 
country  are  a  local  scandal  to  this  day,  and  it  is 
still  told,  sometimes  with  scorn,  sometimes  with 
amusement,  how  perhaps  the  greatest  of  these 
fortunes  was  made  by  forcing  up  the  price  of  iron 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  had  to  have  iron, 
cost  what  it  might. 
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Thus  we  no  sooner  take  up  the  moral  problem 
of  the  times  than  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  the 
commercial  question,  for  here,  as  always,  morals 
and  business  are  intertwined.  Was  the  commer¬ 
cial  management  of  the  North  creditable  to  the 
Government  and  an  honor  to  the  people?  The 
surest  way  to  answer  such  questions  is  to  trace 
out  with  some  fullness  the  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  of  the  North  during  the  four  years 
of  war. 

The  general  reader  who  looks  for  the  first  time 
into  the  matter  is  likely  to  be  staggered  by  what 
statistics  seem  to  say.  Apparently  they  contra¬ 
dict  what  he  is  accustomed  to  hear  from  popular 
economists  about  the  waste  of  war.  He  has  been 
told  in  the  newspapers  that  business  is  undermined 
by  the  withdrawal  of  great  numbers  of  men  from 
“productive”  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  labor 
and  their  engagement  as  soldiers  in  “unproduc¬ 
tive”  consumption.  But,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
finds  that  the  statistics  of  1861—1865  show  much 
increase  in  Northern  business  —  as,  for  example, 
in  1865,  the  production  of  142  million  pounds  of 
wool  against  60  million  in  1860.  The  government 
reports  show  that  13  million  tons  of  coal  were 
mined  in  1860  and  21  million  in  1864;  in  1860, 
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the  output  of  pig  iron  was  821,000  tons,  and  1,- 
014,282  tons  in  1864;  the  petroleum  production 
rose  from  21  million  gallons  in  1860  to  128  mil¬ 
lion  in  1862;  the  export  of  corn,  measured  in 
money,  shows  for  1860  a  business  of  $2,399,808 
compared  with  $10,592,704  for  1863;  wheat  ex¬ 
porting  showed,  also,  an  enormous  increase,  rising 
from  14  millions  in  1860  to  46  millions  in  1863. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  statistics  which  seem 
to  contradict  these.  Some  of  them  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  presently.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  North,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  year  of  war  was  producing  more  and  was 
receiving  larger  profits  than  in  1860. 

To  deal  with  this  subject  in  its  entirety  would 
lead  us  into  the  labyrinths  of  complex  economic 
theory,  yet  two  or  three  simple  facts  appear  so 
plain  that  even  the  mere  historian  may  venture  to 
set  them  forth.  When  we  look  into  the  statistics 
which  seem  to  show  a  general  increase  of  business 
during  the  war,  we  find  that  in  point  of  fact  this 
increase  was  highly  specialized.  All  those  indus¬ 
tries  that  dealt  with  the  physical  necessities  of 
life  and  all  those  that  dealt  peculiarly  with  armies 
flourished  amazingly.  And  yet  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story,  for  there  were  other  indus- 
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tries  that  were  set  back  and  some  that  almost* 
if  not  entirely,  disappeared.  A  good  instance 
is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  When  the 
war  opened,  200,000  hands  were  employed  in  this 
manufacture  in  New  England.  With  the  seal¬ 
ing  up  of  the  South  and  the  failure  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  supply,  their  work  temporarily  ceased.  What 
became  of  the  workmen?  Briefly,  one  of  three 
things  happened:  some  went  into  other  trades, 
such  as  munitions,  in  which  the  war  had  created 
an  abnormal  demand  for  labor;  a  great  number 
of  them  became  soldiers;  and  many  of  them  went 
West  and  became  farmers  or  miners.  Further¬ 
more,  many  whose  trades  were  not  injured  by  the 
war  left  their  jobs  and  fled  westward  to  escape 
conscription.  Their  places  were  left  open  to  be 
filled  by  operatives  from  the  injured  trades.  In 
one  or  another  of  these  ways  the  laborer  who  was 
thrown  out  of  work  was  generally  able  to  recover 
employment.  But  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  key  to  the  labor  situation  at  that  time 
was  the  vast  area  of  unoccupied  land  which  could 
be  had  for  nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  This  fact 
is  brought  home  by  a  comparison  of  the  situation 
of  the  American  with  that  of  the  English  workman 
during  the  cotton  famine.  According  to  its  own 
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Ideas  England  was  then  fully  cultivated.  There 
was  no  body  of  land  waiting  to  be  thrown  open, 
as  an  emergency  device,  to  a  host  of  new-made 
agriculturists.  When  the  cotton-mills  stopped  at 
Manchester,  their  operatives  had  practically  no 
openings  but  in  other  industrial  occupations.  As 
such  opportunities  were  lacking,  they  became  ob¬ 
jects  of  charity  until  they  could  resume  their 
work.  As  a  country  with  a  great  reserve  of  un¬ 
occupied  land,  the  United  States  was  singularly 
fortunate  at  this  economic  crisis. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  Northern 
life  during  the  war  is  that  there  was  no  abnor¬ 
mal  increase  in  pauperism.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  upon  the  extensive  charities  of  the  time, 
but  the  term  is  wrongly  applied,  for  what  is 
really  referred  to  is  the  volunteer  aid  given  to  the 
Government  in  supporting  the  armies.  This  was 
done  on  a  vast  scale,  by  all  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion —  that  is,  by  all  who  supported  the  Union 
party,  for  the  separation  between  the  two  parties 
was  bitter  and  unforgiving.  But  of  charity  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  care  of  the  destitute  there 
was  no  significant  increase  because  there  was  no 
peculiar  need.  Here  again  the  fact  that  the  free 
land  could  be  easily  reached  is  the  final  explana- 
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tion.  There  was  no  need  for  the  unemployed 
workman  to  become  a  pauper.  He  could  take 
advantage  of  the  Homestead  Act,1  which  was 
passed  in  1862,  and  acquire  a  farm  of  160  acres 
free;  or  he  could  secure  at  almost  nominal  cost 
farm-land  which  had  been  given  to  railways  as 
an  inducement  to  build.  Under  the  Homestead 
Act,  the  Government  gave  away  land  amounting 
to  2,400,000  acres  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  Illinois  Central  alone  sold  to  actual  settlers 
221,000  acres  in  1863  and  264,000  in  1864.  It  was 
during  the  war,  too,  that  the  great  undertaking 
of  the  transcontinental  railway  was  begun,  partly 
for  military  and  partly  for  commercial  reasons. 
In  this  project,  both  as  a  field  of  labor  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  Western  settlement,  there  is  also  to  be 
found  one  more  device  for  the  relief  of  the  labor 
situation  in  the  East. 

There  is  no  more  important  phenomenon  of  the 
time  than  the  shifting  of  large  masses  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  East  to  the  West,  while  the  war 
was  in  progress.  This  fact  begins  to  indicate  why 

1  This  Act,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  long 
battle  of  the  Northern  dreamers  to  win  “land  for  the  landless,” 
provided  that  every  settler  who  was,  or  intended  to  be,  a  citizen 
might  secure  160  acres  of  government  land  by  living  on  it  and  cul¬ 
tivating  it  for  five  years. 
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there  was  no  shortage  in  the  agricultural  out¬ 
put.  The  North  suffered  acutely  from  inflation 
of  prices  and  from  a  speculative  wildness  that 
accompanied  the  inflation,  but  it  did  not  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  those  things  that  are  produced  by 
the  soil  —  food,  timber,  metals,  and  coal.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  reason  just  mentioned  —  the  search 
for  new  occupation  by  Eastern  labor  which  had 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  —  three  other 
causes  helped  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  work 
in  the  mines,  in  the  forests,  and  on  the  farms. 
These  three  factors  were  immigration,  the  labor 
of  women,  and  labor-saving  machines. 

Immigration,  naturally,  fell  off  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  but  it  did  not  become  altogether  negligible. 
It  is  probable  that  110,000  able-bodied  men  came 
into  the  country  while  war  was  in  progress  —  a 
poor  offset  to  the  many  hundred  thousand  who 
became  soldiers,  but  nevertheless  a  contribution 
that  counted  for  something. 

Vastly  more  important,  in  the  work  of  the 
North,  was  the  part  taken  by  women.  A  pathetic 
detail  with  which  in  our  own  experience  the  world 
has  again  become  familiar  was  the  absence  of 
young  men  throughout  most  of  the  North,  and 
the  presence  of  women  new  to  the  work  in  many 
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occupations,  especially  farming.  A  single  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  home  missionary  in  Iowa  tells  the 
whole  story: 


I  will  mention  that  I  met  more  women  driving  teams 
on  the  road  and  saw  more  at  work  in  the  fields  than 
men.  They  seem  to  have  said  to  their  husbands  in  the 
language  of  a  favorite  song, 


“Just  take  your  gun  and  go; 

For  Ruth  can  drive  the  oxen,  John, 
And  I  can  use  the  hoe!  ” 


I  went  first  to  Clarinda,  and  the  town  seemed  deserted. 
Upon  inquiry  for  former  friends,  the  frequent  answer 
was,  “In  the  army.”  From  Hawleyville  almost  all  the 
thoroughly  loyal  male  inhabitants  had  gone;  and  in 
one  township  beyond,  wThere  I  formerly  preached,  there 
are  but  seven  men  left,  and  at  Quincy,  the  county 
seat  of  Adams  County,  but  five. 


Even  more  important  than  the  change  in  the 
personnel  of  labor  were  the  new  machines  of  the 
day.  During  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  war 
American  ingenuity  had  reached  a  high  point. 
Such  inventions  as  the  sewing-machine  and  the 
horse-reaper  date  in  their  practical  forms  from 
that  period,  and  both  of  these  helped  the  North 
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to  fight  the  war.  Their  further  improvement,  and 
the  extension  of  the  principles  involved  to  many 
new  forms  of  machinery,  sprang  from  the  pressing 
need  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  men  who  were 
drained  by  the  army  from  the  farms  and  the 
workshops.  It  was  the  horse-reaper,  the  horse- 
rake,  the  horse-thresher  that  enabled  women  and 
boys  to  work  the  farms  while  husbands,  fathers, 
and  elder  brothers  were  at  the  front. 

All  these  causes  maintained  Northern  farming 
at  a  high  pitch  of  productivity.  This  efficiency 
is  implied  in  some  of  the  figures  already  quoted, 
but  many  others  could  be  cited.  For  example,  in 
1859,  the  total  production  of  wheat  for  the  whole 
country  was  173  million  bushels;  in  1862,  the 
North  alone  produced  177  millions;  even  in  1864, 
with  over  a  million  men  under  arms,  it  still  pro¬ 
duced  160  million  bushels. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  Northern 
army  produced  nothing  while  it  consumed  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  —  food, 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  cannon,  wagons, 
horses,  medical  stores  —  at  a  rate  that  might  have 
led  a  poetical  person  to  imagine  the  army  as  a 
devouring  dragon.  Who,  in  the  last  analysis,  pro¬ 
vided  all  these  supplies?  Who  paid  the  soldiers? 
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Who  supplemented  their  meager  pay  and  sup- 
ported  their  families?  The  people,  of  course;  and 
they  did  so  both  directly  and  indirectly.  In  taxes 
and  loans  they  paid  to  the  Government  about 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Their  indirect 
assistance  was  perhaps  as  great,  though  it  is 
impossible  today  to  estimate  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  the  amount  either  in  money  or  service. 
Among  obvious  items  are  the  collections  made  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital  service,  amounting  to  twenty-five  million 
dollars,  and  about  six  millions  raised  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission.  In  a  hundred  other  ways  both 
individuals  and  localities  strained  their  resources 
to  supplement  those  of  the  Government.  Immense 
subscription  lists  were  circulated  to  raise  funds 
for  the  families  of  soldiers.  The  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  alone  spent  in  this  way  in  a  single  year 
$600,000.  There  is  also  evidence  of  a  vast  amount 
of  unrecorded  relief  of  needy  families  by  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  in  the  farming  districts  such  assistance, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  fuel  during  winter,  was 
very  generally  given. 

What  made  possible  this  enormous  total  of 
contributions  was,  in  a  word,  the  general  willing¬ 
ness  of  those  supporting  the  war  to  forego  luxuries. 
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They  ceased  buying  a  great  multitude  of  unneces¬ 
sary  things.  But  what  became  of  the  labor  that 
had  previously  supplied  the  demand  for  luxuries? 
A  part  of  it  went  the  way  of  all  other  Northern 
|abor  —  into  new  trades,  into  the  army,  or  to  the 
West  —  and  a  part  continued  to  manufacture 
luxuries:  for  their  market,  though  curtailed,  was 
not  destroyed.  There  were,  indeed,  two  popu¬ 
lations  in  the  North,  and  they  were  separated 
by  an  emotional  chasm.  Had  all  the  North  been  a 
unit  in  feeling,  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury 
might  have  ceased.  Because  of  this  emotional 
division  of  the  North,  however,  this  business  sur¬ 
vived;  for  the  sacrifice  of  luxurious  expenditure 
was  made  by  only  a  part  of  the  population,  even 

though  it  was  the  majority. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  matter  was  adjusted 
voluntarily  without  systematic  government  direc¬ 
tion,  since  there  was  nothing  in  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Government  to  correspond  to  conscription. 
Consequently,  both  in  the  way  of  loans  and  in  the 
way  of  contributions,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
unpaid  service,  the  entire  burden  fell  upon  the 
war  party  alone.  In  the  absence  of  anything  like 
economic  conscription,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be 
used,  those  Northerners  who  did  not  wish  to  lend 
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money,  or  to  make  financial  sacrifice,  or  to  give 
unpaid  service,  were  free  to  pursue  their  own 
bent.  The  election  of  1864  showed  that  they 
formed  a  market  which  amounted  to  something 
between  six  and  nine  millions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  millions  in  1864  spent  less 
on  luxuries  than  they  did  in  1860.  Two  or  three 
items  are  enough.  In  1860,  the  importation  of 
silk  amounted  to  32  million  dollars;  in  1862, 
in  spite  of  inflated  prices,  it  had  shrunk  to  7 
millions;  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  shrank 
from  101  million  gallons  in  1860  to  62  million 
gallons  in  1863;  of  coffee,  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a 
luxury,  there  were  consumed  in  1861,  184  million 
pounds  and  in  1863,  80  millions. 

The  clue  to  the  story  of  capital  is  to  be  found  in 
this  fact,  too  often  forgotten,  that  there  was  an 
economic-political  division  cutting  deep  through 
every  stratum  of  the  Northern  people.  Their 
economic  life  as  well  as  their  political  life  was 
controlled  on  the  one  hand  by  a  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  a 
hatred  of  that  cause  or  by  cynical  indifference. 
And  we  cannot  insist  too  positively  that  the 
Government  failed  very  largely  to  take  this  fact 
into  account.  The  American  spirit  of  invention. 
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so  conspicuous  at  that  time  in  mechanics,  did  not 
apply  itself  to  the  science  of  government.  Lincoln 
confessedly  was  not  a  financier;  his  instinct  was  at 
home  only  in  problems  that  could  be  stated  in 
terms  of  men.  Witness  his  acceptance  of  con¬ 
scription  and  his  firmness  in  carrying  it  through, 
as  a  result  of  which  he  saved  the  patriotic  party 
from  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  military  service. 
But  there  was  no  parallel  conservation  of  power 
in  the  field  of  industry.  The  financial  policy,  left 
in  the  hands  of  Chase,  may  truly  be  described 
as  barren  of  ideas.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  “loyal”  North  was  left  at  the 
mercy  of  its  domestic  enemies  and  a  prey  to 
parasites  by  Chase’s  policy  of  loans  instead  of 
taxes  and  of  voluntary  support  instead  of  enforced 
support. 

The  consequence  of  this  financial  policy  was  an 
immense  opportunity  for  the  “disloyals  and  the 
parasites  to  make  huge  war  profits  out  of  the  “loy- 
als”  and  the  Government.  Of  course,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  everyone  who  seized  the  chance 
to  feather  his  nest  was  so  careless  or  so  impolitic  as 
to  let  himself  be  classed  as  a  disloyal.  An  in¬ 
cident  of  the  autumn  of  1861  shows  the  temper  of 
those  professed  “loyals”  who  were  really  para- 
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sites.  The  background  of  the  incident  is  supplied 
by  a  report  of  the  Quartermaster-General  : 

“Governors  daily  complain  that  recruiting  will 
stop  unless  clothing  is  sent  in  abundance  and 
immediately  to  the  various  recruiting  camps  and 
regiments.  With  every  exertion,  this  department 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  clothing  to  supply 
these  demands,  and  they  have  been  so  urgent  that 
troops  before  the  enemy  have  been  compelled  to 
do  picket  duty  in  the  late  cold  nights  without 
overcoats,  or  even  coats,  wearing  only  thin  sum¬ 
mer  flannel  blouses.  .  .  .  Could  150,000  suits  of 
clothing,  overcoats,  coats,  and  pantaloons  be 
placed  today,  in  depot,  it  would  scarce  supply  the 
calls  now  before  us.  They  would  certainly  leave 
no  surplus.” 

The  Government  attempted  to  meet  this  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  shortest  possible  time  by  purchas¬ 
ing  clothing  abroad.  But  such  disregard  of  home 
industry,  the  “patriotism”  of  the  New  England 
manufacturers  could  not  endure.  Along  with  the 
report  just  quoted,  the  Quartermaster-General 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  long  argu¬ 
mentative  protest  from  a  committee  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade  against  the  purchase  of  army 
clothing  in  Europe.  Any  American  of  the  present 
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day  can  guess  how  the  protest  was  worded  and 
what  arguments  were  used.  Stripped  of  its  in¬ 
sincerity,  it  signified  this:  the  cotton  mills  were 
inoperative  for  lack  of  material ;  their  owners 
saw  no  chance  to  save  their  dividends  except  by 
re-equipment  as  woolen  mills;  the  existing  woolen 
mills  also  saw  a  great  chance  to  force  wool  upon 
the  market  as  a  substitute  for  cotton.  In  Ohio, 
California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  the  growers 
of  wool  saw  the  opportunity  with  equal  clearness. 
But,  one  and  all,  these  various  groups  of  parasites 
saw  that  their  game  hinged  on  one  condition:  the 
munitions  market  must  be  kept  open  until  they 
were  ready  to  monopolize  government  contracts. 
If  soldiers  contracted  pneumonia  doing  picket 
duty  on  cold  nights,  in  their  summer  blouses,  that 
was  but  an  unfortunate  incident  of  war. 

Very  different  in  spirit  from  the  protest  of 
the  Boston  manufacturers  is  a  dispatch  from 
the  American  minister  at  Brussels  which  shows 
what  American  public  servants,  in  contrast  with 
American  manufacturers,  were  about.  Abroad  the 
agents  of  North  and  South  were  fighting  a  com¬ 
mercial  duel  in  which  each  strove  to  monopolize 
the  munitions  market.  The  United  States  Navy, 
seeing  things  from  an  angle  entirely  different  from 
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that  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  ably  seconded 
the  ministers  by  blockading  the  Southern  ports 
and  by  thus  preventing  the  movement  of  specie 
and  cotton  to  Europe.  As  a  consequence,  four- 
month  notes  which  had  been  given  by  Southern 
agents  with  their  orders  fell  due,  had  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  and  began  to  be  held  in  disfavor.  Agents 
of  the  North,  getting  wind  of  these  hitches  in 
negotiations,  eagerly  sought  to  take  over  the  un¬ 
paid  Confederate  orders.  All  these  details  of  the 
situation  help  to  explain  the  jubilant  tone  of  this 
dispatch  from  Brussels  late  in  November,  1861: 

“I  have  now  in  my  hands  complete  control  of 
the  principal  rebel  contracts  on  the  continent,  viz. : 
206,000  yards  of  cloth  ready  for  delivery,  already 
commencing  to  move  forward  to  Havre;  grav  but 
can  be  dyed  blue  in  twenty  days;  100,000  yards 
deliverable  from  15th  of  December  to  26th  of 
January,  light  blue  army  cloth,  same  as  ours; 
100,000  blankets;  40,000  guns  to  be  shipped  in 
ten  days;  20,000  saber  bayonets  to  be  delivered 

in  six  weeks.  .  .  .  The  winter  clothing  for  100,000 

men  taken  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  cannot 
replace  it,  would  almost  compensate  for  Bull  Run. 
There  is  no  considerable  amount  of  cloth  to  be 
had  in  Europe;  the  stocks  are  very  short.” 
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The  Secretary  of  War  was  as  devoid  of  ideas  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  and  even  less 
equipped  with  resisting  power.  Though  he  could 
not  undo  the  work  already  done  by  the  agents  of 
the  Government  abroad,  he  gave  way  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  allied  parasites  whose  headquarters, 
at  the  moment,  were  in  Boston.  The  story  grows 
uglier  as  we  proceed.  Two  powerful  commercial 
combinations  took  charge  of  the  policy  of  the 
woolen  interests  —  the  National  Wool-growers’ 
Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  which  were  soon  in  control  of  this 
immense  industry.  Woolen  mills  sprang  up  so 
fast  that  a  report  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  pronounced  their  increase  “scarcely 
credible.”  So  great  was  the  new  market  created 
by  the  Government  demand,  and  so  ruthless  were 
the  parasites  in  forcing  up  prices,  that  dividends  on 
mill  stock  rose  to  10,  15,  25,  and  even  40  per  cent. 
And  all  the  while  the  wool  growers  and  the  wool 
manufacturers  were  clamoring  to  Congress  for 
protection  of  the  home  industry,  exclusion  of  the 
wicked  foreign  competition,  and  all  in  the  name 
of  their  devoted  “patriotism”—  patriotism  with  a 
dividend  of  40  per  cent! 

Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that  every  wool 
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grower  and  every  woolen  manufacturer  was  either 
a  “disloyal”  or  a  parasite.  By  no  means.  Num¬ 
bers  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  that  great  host  of 
“loyals”  who  put  their  dividends  into  government 
bonds  and  gave  their  services  unpaid  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  Commissary  Department  or  the  Hospital 
Service  of  the  Army.  What  is  meant  is  that  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  industry,  uncorrected  by 
the  Government,  afforded  a  glaring  opportunity  for 
unscrupulous  men  of  business  who,  whatever  their 
professions,  cared  a  hundred  times  more  for  them¬ 
selves  than  for  their  country.  To  these  was  due  the 
pitiless  hampering  of  the  army  in  the  interest  of 
the  wool -trade.  For  example,  many  uniforms  paid 
for  at  outrageous  prices,  turned  out  to  be  made 
of  a  miserable  cheap  fabric,  called  “shoddy,” 
which  resisted  weather  scarcely  better  than  paper. 
This  fraud  gave  the  word  “  shoddy  ”  its  present 
significance  in  our  American  speech  and  produced 
the  phrase  applied  to  manufacturers  newly  be¬ 
come  rich  shoddy  aristocracy.”  An  even  more 
shameful  result  of  the  selfishness  of  the  manu- 
factmers  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  Government 
was  the  use  of  cloth  for  uniforms  not  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  colors,  with  the  result  that  soldiers  sometimes 
fired  upon  their  comrades  by  mistake. 
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The  prosperity  of  the  capitalists  who  financed 
the  woolen  business  did  not  extend  to  the  labor 
employed  in  it.  One  of  the  ugliest  details  of  the 
time  was  the  resolute  attempt  of  the  parasites 
to  seize  the  whole  amount  of  the  abnormal  profits 
they  wrung  from  the  Government  and  from  the 
people.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
whole  nation  had  to  pay  their  prices.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  prices  in  the  main  advanced  about 
100  per  cent  while  wages  were  not  advanced  more 
than  sixty  per  cent.  It  is  not  strange  that  these 
years  of  war  form  a  period  of  bitter  antagonism 
between  labor  and  capital. 

What  went  on  in  the  woolen  business  is  to  be 
found  more  or  less  in  every  business.  Immense 
fortunes  sprang  up  over  night.  They  had  but  two 
roots :  government  contracts  and  excessive  profits 
due  to  war  prices.  The  gigantic  fortunes  which 
characterized  the  North  at  the  end  of  the  war  are 
thus  accounted  for.  The  so-called  prosperity  of 
the  time  was  a  class-prosperity  and  was  absorbed 
by  parasites  who  fattened  upon  the  necessities  of 
the  Government  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  MEXICAN  EPISODE 

That  French  demagogue  whom  Victor  Hugo  aptly 
called  Napoleon  the  Little  was  a  prime  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy. 
The  Confederate  side  of  his  intrigue  will  be  told 
in  its  proper  place.  Here,  let  us  observe  him  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Washington. 

It  is  too  much  to  attempt  to  pack  into  a  sentence 
or  two  the  complicated  drama  of  deceit,  lies,  and 
graft,  through  which  he  created  at  last  a  pretext 
for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico;  it  is 
enough  that  in  the  autumn  of  1862  a  French  army 
of  invasion  marched  from  Vera  Cruz  upon  Mexico 
City.  We  have  already  seen  that  about  this  same 
time  Napoleon  proposed  to  England  and  Russia 
a  joint  intervention  with  France  between  North 
and  South  a  proposal  which,  however,  was  re¬ 
jected.  This  Mexican  venture  explains  why  the 
plan  was  suggested  at  that  particular  time. 
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Disappointed  in  England  and  Russia,  Napo¬ 
leon  unexpectedly  received  encouragement,  as  he 
thought,  from  within  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  the  eccentric  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
later  to  the  adventures  of  Horace  Greeley  —  that 
erratic  individual  who  has  many  good  and  gen¬ 
erous  acts  to  his  credit,  as  well  as  many  foolish 
ones.  For  the  present  we  have  to  note  that  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  1862  he  approached  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington  with  a  request  for 
imperial  mediation  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Greeley  was  a  type  of  American  that  no 
European  can  understand:  he  believed  in  talk, 
and  more  talk,  and  still  more  talk,  as  the  cure  for 
earthly  ills.  He  never  could  understand  that 
anybody  besides  himself  could  have  strong  con¬ 
victions.  When  he  told  the  Ambassador  that  the 
Emperor’s  mediation  would  lead  to  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  sections,  he  was  doubtless  sincere  in  his 
belief.  The  astute  European  diplomat,  who  could 
not  believe  such  simplicity,  thought  it  a  mask. 
When  he  asked  for,  and  received,  permission  to 
pass  the  Federal  lines  and  visit  Richmond,  he 
interpreted  the  permit  in  the  light  of  his  assump¬ 
tion  about  Greeley.  At  Richmond,  he  found  no 
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desire  for  reunion.  Putting  this  and  that  together, 
he  concluded  that  the  North  wanted  to  give  up 
the  fight  and  would  welcome  mediation  to  save  its 
face.  The  dreadful  defeat  at  Fredericksburg  fell 
in  with  this  reasoning.  His  reports  on  American 
conditions  led  Napoleon,  in  January,  1863,  to  at¬ 
tempt  alone  what  he  had  once  hoped  to  do  sup¬ 
ported  by  England  and  Russia.  He  proposed  his 
good  offices  to  the  Government  at  Washington  as 
a  mediator  between  North  and  South. 

Hitherto,  Washington  had  been  very  discreet 
about  Mexico.  Adroit  hints  not  to  go  too  far 
had  been  given  Napoleon  in  full  measure,  but 
there  was  no  real  protest.  The  State  Department 
now  continued  this  caution  and  in  the  most  polite 
terms  declined  Napoleon’s  offer.  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  took  the  matter  more  grimly,  for  throughout 
the  dealings  with  Napoleon,  it  had  been  at  odds 
with  Lincoln.  It  now  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  expressed  the  will  of  the  country, 
if  not  quite  the  will  of  the  President,  by  resolving 
that  any  further  proposal  of  mediation  would  be 
regarded  by  it  as  “an  unfriendly  act.” 

Napoleon  then  resumed  his  scheming  for  joint 
intervention,  while  in  the  meantime  his  armies 
continued  to  fight  their  way  until  they  entered 
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Mexico  City  in  June,  1863.  The  time  had  now 
come  when  Napoleon  thought  it  opportune  to 
show  his  hand.  Those  were  the  days  when  Lee 
appeared  invincible,  and  when  Chancellorsville 
crowned  a  splendid  series  of  triumphs.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Southern  party  made  a  fresh  start;  and 
societies  were  organized  to  aid  the  Confederacy. 
At  Liverpool,  Laird  Brothers  were  ■  building,  os¬ 
tensibly  for  France,  really  for  the  Confederacy, 
two  ironclads  supposed  to  outclass  every  ship  in 
the  Northern  navy.  In  France,  100,000  unem¬ 
ployed  cotton  hands  were  rioting  for  food.  To 
raise  funds  for  the  Confederacy  the  great  Erlanger 
banking-house  of  Paris  negotiated  a  loan  based 
on  cotton  which  was  to  be  delivered  after  the 
breaking  of  the  blockade.  Napoleon  dreamed  of 
a  shattered  American  union,  two  enfeebled  re¬ 
publics,  and  a  broad  way  for  his  own  scheme  in 
Mexico. 

In  June  an  English  politician  of  Southern  sym¬ 
pathies,  Edward  Roebuck,  went  over  to  France, 
was  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  came  to  an 
understanding  with  him.  Roebuck  went  home  to 
report  to  the  Southern  party  that  Napoleon  was 
ready  to  intervene,  and  that  all  he  waited  for  was 
England’s  cooperation.  A  motion  “to  enter  into 
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negotiations  with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  cooperation  in  the 
recognition”  of  the  Confederacy  was  introduced 
by  Roebuck  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  debate  which  followed  was  the  last  chance 
of  the  Southern  party  and,  as  events  proved,  the 
last  chance  of  Napoleon.  How  completely  the 
British  ministry  was  now  committed  to  the  North 
appears  in  the  fact  that  Gladstone,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  opposed  Roebuck’s  motion.  John  Bright 
attacked  it  in  what  Lord  Morley  calls  “perhaps 
the  most  powerful  and  the  noblest  speech  of  his 
life.”  The  Southern  party  was  hardly  resolute 
in  their  support  of  Roebuck  and  presently  he 
withdrew  his  motion. 

But  there  were  still  the  ironclads  at  Liverpool. 
We  have  seen  that  earlier  in  the  war,  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  British  authorities  had  permitted 
the  escape  of  ship  290,  subsequently  known  as  the 
Confederate  commerce-destroyer,  Alabama.  The 
authorities  did  not  wish  to  allow  a  repetition  of 
the  incident.  But  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
Laird  ships  were  not  really  for  a  French  pur¬ 
chaser?  It  was  in  the  course  of  diplomatic  con¬ 
versations  that  Mr.  Adams,  speaking  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  sailing  of  the  ships,  made  a  remark  destined  to 
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become  famous:  “It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to 
point  out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  war.”  At 
last,  the  authorities  were  satisfied.  The  ships 
were  seized  and  in  the  end  bought  for  the  British 
Navy. 

Again  Napoleon  stood  alone.  Not  only  had  he 
failed  to  obtain  aid  from  abroad,  but  in  France 
itself  his  Mexican  schemes  were  widely  and  bit¬ 
terly  condemned.  Yet  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re¬ 
cede,  and  what  he  had  been  aiming  at  all  along 
was  now  revealed.  An  assembly  of  Mexican  not¬ 
ables,  convened  by  the  general  of  the  invaders, 
voted  to  set  up  an  imperial  government  and  of¬ 
fered  the  crown  to  Napoleon’s  nominee,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Maximilian  of  Austria. 

And  now  the  Government  at  Washington  was 
faced  with  a  complicated  problem.  What  about 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Did  the  Union  dare  risk 
war  with  France?  Did  it  dare  pass  over  without 
protest  the  establishment  of  monarchy  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil  by  foreign  arms?  Between  these  horns  of 
a  dilemma,  the  Government  maintained  its  pre¬ 
carious  position  during  another  year.  Seward’s 
correspondence  with  Paris  was  a  masterpiece  of 
evasion.  He  neither  protested  against  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Napoleon  nor  acknowledged  the  au- 
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thority  of  Maximilian.  Apparently,  both  he  and 
Lincoln  were  divided  between  fear  of  a  French 
alliance  with  the  Confederacy  and  fear  of  prema¬ 
ture  action  in  the  North  that  would  render  Napo¬ 
leon  desperate.  Just  how  far  they  comprehended 
Napoleon  and  his  problems  is  an  open  question. 

Whether  really  comprehending  or  merely  trust¬ 
ing  to  its  instinct,  Congress  took  a  bolder  course. 
Two  men  prove  the  antagonists  of  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  duel  —  Charles  Sumner,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  chairman  of  the  corresponding  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House.  Sumner  played  the  hand 
of  the  Administration.  Fiery  resolutions  demand¬ 
ing  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  or  an  American  de¬ 
claration  of  war  were  skillfully  buried  in  the  silence 
of  Sumner’s  committee.  But  there  was  neverthe¬ 
less  one  resolution  that  affected  history:  it  was  a 
ringing  condemnation  of  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  In  the  House,  a  joint  re¬ 
solution  which  Davis  submitted  was  passed  with¬ 
out  one  dissenting  vote.  When  it  came  to  the 
Senate,  Sumner  buried  it  as  he  had  buried  earlier 
resolutions.  None  the  less  it  went  out  to  the  world 
attended  by  the  news  of  the  unanimous  vote  in 
the  House. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  the  American  Ambassador 
at  Paris  called  upon  the  imperial  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  M.  Drouyn  de  L’huys.  News  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  had  preceded  him.  He  was  met  by  the  curt 
question,  “Do  you  bring  peace  or  war?”  Again, 
the  Washington  Government  was  skillfully  eva¬ 
sive.  The  Ambassador  was  instructed  to  explain 
that  the  resolution  had  not  been  inspired  by  the 
President  and  “the  French  Government  would  be 
seasonably  apprized  of  any  change  of  policy  .  .  . 
which  the  President  might  at  any  future  time 
think  it  proper  to  adopt.” 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Lincoln’s  course 
was  very  widely  condemned  as  timid.  When  we 
come  to  the  political  campaign  of  1864,  we  shall 
meet  Henrv  Winter  Davis  among  his  most  relent¬ 
less  personal  enemies.  Dissatisfaction  with  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Mexican  policy  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  accounting  for  the  opposition  to 
him,  inside  the  war  party,  in  1864.  To  it  may  be 
traced  an  article  in  the  platform  of  the  war  party, 
adopted  in  June,  1864,  protesting  against  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  monarchy  “in  near  proximity  to  the 
United  States.”  In  the  same  month  Maximilian 
entered  Mexico  City. 

The  subsequent  moves  of  Napoleon  are  ex- 
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plained  elsewhere.1  The  central  fact  in  the  story 
is  his  virtual  change  of  attitude,  in  the  summer  of 
1864.  The  Confederate  agent  at  Paris  complained 
of  a  growing  coolness.  Before  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State  was  bit¬ 
ter  in  his  denunciation  of  Napoleon  for  having 
deserted  the  South.  Napoleon’s  puppet  Maxi¬ 
milian  refused  to  receive  an  envoy  from  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Though  Washington  did  not  formally 
protest  against  the  presence  of  Maximilian  in 
Mexico,  it  declined  to  recognize  his  Government, 
and  that  Government  continued  unrecognized  at 
Washington  throughout  the  war. 

1  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  The  Day  of  the  Confederacy.  (In 
The  Chronicles  of  America.) 
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THE  PLEBISCITE  OF  1864 

Every  great  revolution  among  Anglo-Saxon  peo¬ 
ple  —  perhaps  among  all  people  —  has  produced 
strange  types  of  dreamers.  In  America,  however, 
neither  section  could  claim  a  monopoly  of  such 
types,  and  even  the  latter-day  visionaries  who  can 
g gg  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  excepting 
fact,  had  their  Northern  and  Southern  originals 
in  the  time  of  the  great  American  war.  Among 
these  is  a  strange  congregation  which  assembled 
in  the  spring  of  1864  and  which  has  come  to  be 
known,  from  its  place  of  meeting,  as  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Convention.  Its  coming  together  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  loose  cooperation  among  several  minor 
political  groups,  all  of  which  were  for  the  Union 
and  the  war,  and  violently  opposed  to  Lincoln. 
So  far  as  they  had  a  common  purpose,  it  was  to 
supplant  Lincoln  by  Fremont  in  the  next  election. 

The  Convention  was  notable  for  the  large  pro- 
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portion  of  agnostics  among  its  members.  A  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  to  amend  a  resolution  that  “the 
Rebellion  must  be  put  down”  by  adding  the  words 
“with  God’s  assistance.”  This  touch  of  piety  was 
stormily  rejected.  Another  group  represented  at 
Cleveland  was  made  up  of  extreme  abolitionists 
under  the  leadership  of  that  brilliant  but  disor¬ 
dered  genius,  Wendell  Phillips.  He  sent  a  letter 
denouncing  Lincoln  and  pledging  his  support  of 
Fremont  because  of  the  latter’s  “clear-sighted 
statesmanship  and  rare  military  ability.”  The 
convention  declared  itself  a  political  party,  under 
the  style  of  the  Radical  Democracy,  and  nomin¬ 
ated  Fremont  for  President. 

There  was  another  body  of  dreamers,  still  more 
singular,  who  were  also  bitter  opponents  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  They  were,  however,  not  in  favor  of  war. 
Their  political  machinery  consisted  of  secret  soci¬ 
eties.  As  early  as  1860,  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  were  active  in  Indiana,  where  they 
did  yeoman  service  for  Breckinridge.  Later  this 
society  acquired  some  underground  influence  in 
other  States,  especially  in  Ohio,  and  did  its  share 
in  bringing  about  the  victories  at  the  polls  in  the 
autumn  of  1862,  when  the  Democrats  captured 
the  Indiana  legislature. 
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The  most  serious  charge  against  the  Golden 
Circle  was  complicity  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana,  who  was 
fired  at,  one  night,  as  he  was  leaving  the  state 
house.  When  Morton  demanded  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Golden  Circle,  the  legislature  refused 
to  sanction  it.  On  his  own  authority  and  with 
Federal  aid  he  made  investigations  and  published 
a  report  which,  if  it  did  not  actually  prove  treason, 
came  dangerously  near  to  proof.  Thereafter,  this 
society  drops  out  of  sight,  and  its  members  appear 
to  have  formed  the  new  Order  of  the  American 
Knights,  which  in  its  turn  was  eclipsed  by  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  There  were  several  other  such 
societies  all  organized  on  a  military  plan  and  with 
a  great  pretense  of  arming  their  members.  This, 
however,  had  to  be  done  surreptitiously.  Boxes 
of  rifles  purchased  in  the  East  were  shipped  West 
labeled  “Sunday-school  books,”  and  negotiations 
were  even  undertaken  with  the  Confederacy  to 
bring  in  arms  by  way  of  Canada.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  in 
New  York,  February  22,  1864,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  order  had  nearly  a  million  members,  though 
the  Government  secret  service  considered  half  a 
million  a  more  exact  estimate. 
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As  events  subsequently  proved,  the  societies 
were  not  as  formidable  as  these  figures  would 
imply.  Most  of  the  men  who  joined  them  seem 
to  have  been  fanciful  creatures  who  loved  se¬ 
crecy  for  its  own  sake.  While  real  men,  North 
and  South,  were  laying  down  their  lives  for  their 
principles,  these  make-believe  men  were  holding 
bombastic  initiations  and  taking  oaths  such  as 
this  from  the  ritual  of  the  American  Knights: 
“I  do  further  solemnly  promise  and  swear,  that 
I  will  ever  cherish  the  sublime  lessons  which  the 
sacred  emblems  of  our  order  suggest,  and  will,  so 
far  as  in  me  lies,  impart  those  lessons  to  the 
people  of  the  earth,  where  the  mystic  acorn  falls 
from  its  parent  bough,  in  whose  visible  firmament 
Orion,  Arcturus,  and  the  Pleiades  ride  in  their 
cold  resplendent  glories,  and  where  the  Southern 
Cross  dazzles  the  eye  of  degraded  humanity  with 
its  coruscations  of  golden  light,  fit  emblem  of 
Truth,  while  it  invites  our  sacred  order  to  conse¬ 
crate  her  temples  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
where  moral  darkness  reigns  and  despotism  holds 
sway.  .  .  .  Divine  essence,  so  help  me  that  I 
fail  not  in  my  troth,  lest  I  shall  be  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  order,  adjudged  and 
condemned  to  certain  and  shameful  death,  while 
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my  name  shall  be  recorded  on  the  rolls  of  infamy. 
Amen.  ” 

The  secret  orders  fought  hard  to  prevent  the 
Lincoln  victory  in  the  elections  of  1863.  Even 
before  that  time  their  leaders  had  talked  myste¬ 
riously  of  another  disruption  of  the  Union  and 
the  formation  of  a  Northwestern  Confederacy  in 
alliance  with  the  South.  The  scheme  was  known 
to  the  Confederates,  allusions  to  it  are  to  be  found 
in  Southern  newspapers,  and  even  the  Confederate 
military  authorities  considered  it.  Early  in  1863, 
General  Beauregard  thought  the  Confederates 
might  “get  into  Ohio  and  call  upon  the  friends  of 
Vallandigham  to  rise  for  his  defense  and  support; 
then  .  .  .  call  upon  the  whole  Northwest  to  join 
in  the  movement,  form  a  confederacy  of  their  own, 
and  join  us  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive.”  lleliance  on  the  support  of  the  socie¬ 
ties  was  the  will-o’-the-wisp  that  deceived  General 
John  Morgan  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  carry 
out  Beauregard’s  programme.  Though  brushed 
aside  as  a  mere  detail  by  military  historians, 
Morgan’s  raid,  with  his  force  of  irregular  cavalry, 
in  July,  1863,  through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  was  one 
of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  the  war.  But 
it  ended  in  his  defeat  and  capture.  While  his 
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gallant  troopers  rode  to  their  destruction,  the 
men  who  loved  to  swear  by  Arcturus  and  to  gabble 
about  the  Pleiades  showed  the  fiber  to  be  expected 
of  such  people,  and  stayed  snug  in  their  beds. 

But  neither  their  own  lack  of  hardihood  nor  the 
disasters  of  their  Southern  friends  could  dampen 
their  peculiar  ardor.  Their  hero  was  Vallandig- 
ham.  That  redoubtable  person  had  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Canada,  whence  he  directed  his  parti¬ 
sans  in  their  vain  attempt  to  elect  him  Governor 
of  Ohio.  Their  next  move  was  to  honor  him  with 
the  office  of  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  and  now  Vallandigham  resolved  to  win 
the  martyr’s  crown  in  very  fact.  In  June,  1864, 
he  prepared  for  the  dramatic  effect  by  carefully  ad¬ 
vertising  his  intention  and  came  home.  But  to 
his  great  disappointment  Lincoln  ignored  him,  and 
the  dramatic  martyrdom  which  he  had  planned 
did  not  come  off. 

There  still  existed  the  possibility  of  a  great  up¬ 
rising,  and  to  that  end  arrangements  were  made 
with  Southern  agents  in  Canada.  Confederate 
soldiers,  picked  men,  made  their  way  in  disguise 
to  Chicago.  There  the  worshipers  of  Arcturus 
were  to  join  them  in  a  mighty  multitude;  the 
Confederate  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas  in  Chicago 
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were  to  be  liberated;  around  that  core  of  veterans, 
the  hosts  of  the  Pleiades  were  to  rally.  All  this 
was  to  coincide  with  the  assembling  at  Chicago 
of  the  Democratic  national  convention,  in  which 
Vallandigham  was  to  appear.  The  organizers  of 
the  conspiracy  dreamed  that  the  two  events  might 
coalesce;  that  the  convention  might  be  stampeded 
by  their  uprising;  that  a  great  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  convention  would  endorse  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Northwestern  Confederacy. 

Alas  for  him  who  builds  on  the  frame  of  mind 
that  delights  in  cheap  rhetoric  while  Rome  is  afire ! 
At  the  moment  of  hazard,  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
showed  the  white  feather,  were  full  of  specious 
words,  would  not  act.  The  Confederate  soldiers, 
indignant  at  this  second  betrayal,  had  to  make 
their  escape  from  the  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  Democratic 
national  convention  was  made  up  altogether  of 
Secessionists.  The  peace  party  was  still,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  a  strange  complex,  a  mixture  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions.  Its  cohesion  was  not  so 
much  due  to  its  love  of  peace  as  to  its  dislike  of 
Lincoln  and  its  hatred  of  his  party.  Vallandigham 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
The  permanent  chairman  was  Governor  Seymour 
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of  New  York.  The  Convention  was  called  to 
order  by  August  Belmont,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  the 
American  representative  of  the  Rothschilds.  He 
was  the  head  and  front  of  that  body  of  Northern 
capital  which  had  so  long  financed  the  South  and 
which  had  always  opposed  the  war.  In  opening 
the  Convention  he  said:  “Four  years  of  misrule 
by  a  sectional,  fanatical,  and  corrupt  party  have 
brought  our  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.”  In  the 
platform  Lincoln  was  accused  of  a  list  of  crimes 
which  it  had  become  the  habit  of  the  peace  party 
to  charge  against  him.  His  administration  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “four  years  of  failure,”  and  McClellan 
was  nominated  for  President. 

The  Republican  managers  called  a  convention  at 
Baltimore  in  June,  1864,  with  a  view  to  organizing 
a  composite  Union  Party  in  which  the  War  Demo¬ 
crats  were  to  participate.  Their  plan  was  success¬ 
ful-  The  second  place  on  the  Union  ticket  was 
accepted  by  a  War  Democrat,  xAndrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee.  Lincoln  was  renominated,  though  not 
without  opposition,  and  he  was  so  keenly  aware 
that  he  was  not  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Union  Party  that  he  permitted  the  fact  to  appear 
in  a  public  utterance  soon  afterward.  “I  do  not 
allow  myself,  he  said,  in  addressing  a  delegation 
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of  the  National  Union  League,  “to  suppose  that 
either  the  Convention  or  the  League  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  decide  that  I  am  either  the  greatest  or  the 
best  man  in  America,  but  rather  they  have  con¬ 
cluded  it  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing 
the  river,  and  have  further  concluded  that  I  am 
not  so  poor  a  horse  that  they  might  not  make  a 
botch  of  it  in  trying  to  swap.”  But  the  Union 
Party  was  so  far  from  being  a  unit  that  during 
the  summer  factional  quarrels  developed  within 
its  ranks.  All  the  elements  that  were  unfriendly 
to  Lincoln  took  heart  from  a  dispute  between  the 
President  and  Congress  with  regard  to  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Louisiana,  over  a  large  part  of  which  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  had  established  a  civil  government 
on  the  President’s  authority.  As  an  incident  in 
the  history  of  reconstruction,  this  whole  matter 
has  its  place  in  another  volume. 1  But  it  also  has  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1864.  Lincoln’s  plan  of  reconstruction  was  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Radicals  in  Congress  inasmuch  as 
it  did  not  definitely  abolish  slavery  in  Louisiana, 
although  it  required  the  new  Government  to  give 
its  adherence  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

1  Walter  L.  Fleming.  The  Sequel  of  Appomattox.  (In  The  Chronicles 
cj f  America.) 
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Congress  passed  a  bill  taking  reconstruction  out 
of  the  President’s  hands  and  definitely  requiring 
the  reconstructed  States  to  abolish  slavery.  Lin¬ 
coln  took  the  position  that  Congress  had  no  power 
over  slavery  in  the  States.  When  his  Proclama¬ 
tion  was  thrown  in  his  teeth,  he  replied,  “I  con¬ 
ceive  that  I  may  in  an  emergency  do  things  on 
military  grounds  which  cannot  be  done  consti¬ 
tutionally  by  Congress.”  Incidentally  there  was 
a  further  disagreement  between  the  President  and 
the  Radicals  over  negro  suffrage.  Though  neither 
scheme  provided  for  it,  Lincoln  would  extend  it,  if 
at  all,  only  to  the  exceptional  negroes,  while  the 
Radicals  were  ready  for  a  sweeping  extension. 
But  Lincoln  refused  to  sign  their  bill  and  it  lapsed. 
Thereupon  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio  and  Henry 
Winter  Davis  of  Maryland  issued  a  savage  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Lincoln  which  has  been  known  ever 
since  as  the  Wade-Davis  Manifesto. 

There  was  a  faction  in  the  Union  Party  which 
we  may  justly  name  the  Yindictives.  The  Mani¬ 
festo  gave  them  a  rallying  cry.  At  a  conference 
in  New  York  they  decided  to  compel  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Lincoln  and  the  nomination  of  some  other 
candidate.  For  this  purpose  a  new  convention 
was  to  be  called  at  Cincinnati  in  September.  In 
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the  ranks  of  the  Vindictives  at  this  time  was  the 
impetuous  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley.  His  presence  there  calls  for  some 
explanation.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  figure  of 
the  time,  he  was  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  and 
yet,  through  his  paper,  one  of  the  most  influential. 
He  had  a  trick  of  phrase  which,  somehow,  made 
him  appear  oracular  to  the  plain  people,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts  —  the  very  people  on  whom 
Lincoln  relied  for  a  large  part  of  his  support. 
Greeley  knew  his  power,  and  his  mind  was  not 
large  enough  to  carry  the  knowledge  well.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  his  was  the  sort  of  nature  that  relates 
itself  to  life  above  all  through  the  sensibilities. 
Kipling  speaks  scornfully  of  people  who  if  their 
“own  front  door  is  shut  will  swear  the  world  is 
warm.”  They  are  relations  in  the  full  blood  of 
Horace  Greeley. 

In  July,  when  the  breach  between  the  President 
and  the  Vindictives  was  just  beginning  to  be 
evident,  Greeley  was  pursuing  an  adventure  of  his 
own.  Among  the  least  sensible  minor  incidents  of 
the  war  were  a  number  of  fantastic  attempts  of 
private  persons  to  negotiate  peace.  With  one 
exception  they  had  no  historic  importance.  The 
exception  is  a  negotiation  carried  on  by  Greeley, 
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which  seems  to  have  been  the  ultimate  cause  of 
his  alliance  with  the  Vindictives. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1864,  gold  was  selling  in 
New  York  at  285.  There  was  distress  and  dis¬ 
content  throughout  the  country.  The  horrible 
slaughter  of  the  Wilderness,  still  fresh  in  every¬ 
body’s. mind,  had  put  the  whole  Union  Party  into 
mourning.  The  impressionable  Greeley  became 
frantic  for  peace  —  peace  at  any  price.  At  the 
psychological  moment  word  was  conveyed  to  him 
that  two  persons  in  Canada  held  authority  from 
the  Confederacy  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace.  Greeley  wrote  to  Lincoln  demanding  ne¬ 
gotiations  because  “our  bleeding,  bankrupt,  al¬ 
most  dying  country  longs  for  peace,  shudders  at 
the  prospect  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of  further 
wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of 
human  blood.” 

Lincoln  consented  to  a  negotiation  but  stipulated 
that  Greeley  himself  should  become  responsible 
for  its  conduct.  Though  this  was  not  what  Greeley 
wanted  —  for  his  type  always  prefers  to  tell  others 
what  to  do  —  he  sullenly  accepted.  He  proceeded 
to  Niagara  to  meet  the  reputed  commissioners  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  details  of  the  futile  con¬ 
ference  do  not  concern  us.  The  Confederate 
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agents  were  not  empowered  to  treat  for  peace 
—  at  least  not  on  any  terms  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  Washington.  Their  real  purpose  was 
far  subtler.  Appreciating  the  delicate  balance  in 
Northern  politics,  they  aimed  at  making  it  appear 
that  Lincoln  was  begging  for  terms.  Lincoln,  who 
foresaw  this  possible  turn  of  events,  had  expressly 
limited  Greeley  to  negotiations  for  “the  integrity 
of  the  whole  Union  and  the  abandonment  of  slav¬ 
ery.”  Greeley  chose  to  believe  that  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  not  the  subtlety  of  the  Confederate 
agents  and  his  own  impulsiveness,  were  the  cause 
of  the  false  position  in  which  the  agents  now 
placed  him.  They  published  an  account  of  the 
episode,  thus  effecting  an  exposure  which  led  to 
sharp  attacks  upon  Greeley  by  the  Northern  press. 
In  the  bitterness  of  his  mortification  Greeley  then 
went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  joined  the 
Yindictives. 

Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  conference  at 
Niagara,  the  Wade-Davis  Manifesto  appeared.  It 
was  communicated  to  the  country  through  the 
columns  of  Greeley9s  paper  on  the  5th  of  August. 
Greeley,  who  so  short  a  time  before  was  for  peace 
at  any  price,  went  the  whole  length  of  reaction  by 
proclaiming  that  “Mr.  Lincoln  is  already  beaten. 
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•  .  .  We  must  have  another  ticket  to  save  us 
from  utter  overthrow.  If  we  had  such  a  ticket 
as  could  be  made  by  naming  Grant,  Butler,  or 
Sherman  for  President  and  Farragut  for  Vice,  we 
could  make  a  fight  yet.” 

At  about  this  same  time  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  national  committee,  who  was  a  Lin¬ 
coln  man,  wrote  to  the  President  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  desperate.  Lincoln  himself  is  known 
to  have  made  a  private  memorandum  containing 
the  words,  “It  seems  extremely  probable  that 
this  Administration  will  not  be  reelected.”  On 
the  1st  of  September,  1864,  with  three  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  in  the  field,  Northern  politics 
were  bewildering,  and  the  country  was  shrouded 
in  the  deepest  gloom.  The  Wilderness  campaign, 
after  slaughter  unparalleled,  had  not  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind  achieved  results.  Sherman,  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  though  his  losses  were  not  as  terrible  as 
Grant  s,  had  not  yet  done  anything  to  lighten 
the  gloom.  Not  even  Farragut’s  victory  in  Mo¬ 
bile  Bay,  in  August,  far-reaching  as  it  proved  to 
be,  reassured  the  North.  A  bitter  cry  for  peace 
went  up  even  from  lovers  of  the  Union  whose 
hearts  had  failed. 

Meanwhile,  the  brilliant  strategist  in  Georgia 
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was  pressing  his  drive  for  political  as  well  as 
for  military  effect.  To  rouse  those  Unionists  who 
had  lost  heart  was  part  of  his  purpose  when  he 
hurled  his  columns  against  Atlanta,  from  which 
Hood  was  driven  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous  of 
Confederate  defeats.  On  the  3rd  of  September 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  these  great  victories  of  Sher¬ 
man  and  Farragut. 

On  that  day,  it  would  seem,  the  tide  turned  in 
Northern  politics.  Some  historians  are  content 
with  Atlanta  as  the  explanation  of  all  that  fol¬ 
lowed;  but  there  are  three  separate  events  of  im-  _ 
portance  that  now  occurred  as  incidents  m  the 
complicated  situation.  In  the  first  place,  three 
weeks  later  the  radical  opposition  had  collapsed; 
the  plan  for  a  new  convention  was  abandoned, 
the  Vindictive  leaders  came  out  in  support  of 
Lincoln.  Almost  simultaneously  occurred  the  re¬ 
maining  two  surprising  events.  Fremont  with¬ 
drew  from  his  candidacy  in  order  to  do  his  “part 
toward  preventing  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
candidate.”  And  Lincoln  asked  for  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  Postmaster- 
General  Montgomery  Blair,  who  was  the  especial 
enemy  of  the  Vindictives. 
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The  official  biographers  of  Lincoln1  keep  these 
three  events  separate.  They  hold  that  Blair’s  re¬ 
moval  was  wholly  Lincoln’s  idea,  and  that  from 
chivalrous  reasons  he  would  not  abandon  his 
friend  as  long  as  he  seemed  to  be  losing  the  game. 
The  historian  Rhodes  writes  confidently  of  a 
bargain  with  Fremont,  holding  that  Blair  was 
removed  to  terminate  a  quarrel  with  Fremont 
which  dated  back  even  to  his  own  removal  in 
1861.  A  possible  third  theory  turns  upon  Chase, 
whose  hostility  to  Blair  was  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  ill-balanced  Fremont.  It  had  been  stimu¬ 
lated  the  previous  winter  by  a  fierce  arraignment 
of  Chase  made  by  Blair  s  brother  in  Congress,  in 
which  Chase  was  bluntly  accused  of  fraud  and  of 
making  money,  or  allowing  his  friends  to  make 
money,  through  illicit  trade  in  cotton.  And  Chase 
was  a  man  of  might  among  the  Vindictives.  The 
intrigue,  however,  never  comes  to  the  foreground 
in  history,  but  lurks  in  the  background  thick  with 
shadows.  Once  or  twice  among  those  shadows 
we  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  figure  of 
Thurlow  Weed,  the  master-politician  of  the  time. 
Taking  one  thing  with  another,  we  may  risk  the 
guess  that  somehow  the  two  radical  groups  which 
1  His  private  secretaries,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 
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were  both  relentless  against  Blair  were  led  to 
pool  their  issues,  and  that  Blair’s  removal  was  the 
price  Lincoln  paid  not  to  one  faction  of  radicals 
but  to  the  whole  unmerciful  crowd. 

Whatever  complex  of  purposes  lay  back  of  the 
triple  coincidence,  the  latter  part  of  September 
saw  a  general  reunion  of  the  factions  within  the 
Union  Party,  followed  by  a  swift  recovery  of 
strength.  When  the  election  came,  Lincoln  re¬ 
ceived  an  electoral  vote  of  212  against  21,  and  a 
popular  vote  of  2,330,552  against  1,835,985. 

The  inevitable  question  arises  as  to  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  this  success.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  political  campaign  contained  some  adroit 
strategy;  that  Sherman  was  without  doubt  an 
enormous  factor;  that  the  Democrats  made  nu¬ 
merous  blunders;  and  that  the  secret  societies 
had  an  effect  other  than  they  intended.  However, 
the  real  clue  seems  to  be  found  in  one  sentence 
from  a  letter  written  by  Lowell  to  Motley  when 
the  outlook  for  his  party  was  darkest:  “The 
mercantile  classes  are  longing  for  peace,  but  I 
believe  that  the  people  are  more  firm  than  ever.” 
Of  the  great,  silent  mass  of  the  people,  the  true 
temper  seems  to  be  struck  off  in  a  popular  poem 
of  the  time,  written  in  response  to  one  of  the  calls 
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for  more  troops,  a  poem  with  refrains  built  on  the 
model  of  this  couplet: 

We  re  coming  from  the  hillside,  we’re  coming  from 
the  shore, 

We  re  coming,  Father  Abraham,  six  hundred  thousand 
more. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Lincoln’s  final  intentions 

The  victory  of  the  Union  Party  in  November 
enabled  Lincoln  to  enjoy  for  a  brief  period  of  his 
career  as  President  what  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
lull  in  the  storm.  He  knew  now  that  he  had  at 
last  built  up  a  firm  and  powerful  support.  With 
this  assured,  his  policy,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign —  the  key  to  which  was  still  the  blockade 
might  be  considered  victorious  at  all  points.  There 
remains  to  be  noticed,  however,  one  event  of  the 
year  1864  which  was  of  vital  importance  in  main¬ 
taining  the  blockade. 

It  is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  a 
belligerent  must  itself  attend  to  the  great  task 
of  suppressing  contraband  trade  with  its  enemy. 
Lincoln  was  careful  to  observe  this  principle. 
Though  British  merchants  were  frankly  specu¬ 
lating  in  contraband  trade,  he  made  no  demand 
upon  the  British  Government  to  relieve  him  of  the 
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difficulty  of  stopping  it.  England  also  took  the 
legitimate  position  under  international  law  and 
warned  her  merchants  that,  while  it  was  none  of 
the  Government’s  business  to  prevent  such  trade, 
they  practised  it  at  their  own  risk,  subject  to  well- 
understood  penalties  agreed  upon  among  nations. 
The  merchants  nevertheless  continued  to  take 
the  risk,  while  both  they  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Confederacy  thought  they  saw  a  way  of 
minimizing  the  danger.  Instead  of  shipping  sup¬ 
plies  direct  to  the  Confederate  ports  they  shipped 
them  to  Matamoros,  in  Mexico,  or  to  the  West 
Indies.  As  these  ports  were  in  neutral  territory, 
the  merchants  thought  their  goods  would  be  safe 
against  capture  until  they  left  the  Mexican  or 
West  Indian  port  on  their  brief  concluding  passage 
to  the  territory  of  the  Confederacy.  Nassau,  then 
a  petty  West  India  town,  was  the  chief  depot  of 
such  trade  and  soon  became  a  great  commercial 
center.  To  it  came  vast  quantities  of  European 
goods  which  were  then  transferred  to  swift,  small 
vessels,  or  “blockade-runners,”  which  took  a 
gambler  s  chance  and  often  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  Federal  patrol  ships  and  in  rushing  their 
cargoes  safe  into  a  Confederate  port. 

Obviously,  it  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
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United  States  to  allow  contraband  supplies  to  be 
accumulated,  without  interference,  close  to  the 
blockaded  coast,  and  the  Lincoln  Government 
determined  to  remove  this  disadvantage.  With 
this  end  in  view  it  evoked  the  principle  of  the 
continuous  voyage,  which  indeed  was  not  new, 
but  which  was  destined  to  become  fixed  in  inter¬ 
national  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  American  cruisers  were  instructed  to  stop 
British  ships  sailing  between  the  British  ports  of 
Liverpool  and  Nassau;  they  were  to  use  the  re¬ 
cognized  international  rights  of  visit  and  search; 
and  if  there  was  evidence  that  the  cargo  was  not 
destined  for  actual  consumption  at  Nassau,  they 
were  to  bring  the  ship  into  an  American  port  to 
be  dealt  with  by  an  American  prize  court.  When 
such  arrests  began,  the  owners  clamored  to  the 
British  Government,  and  both  dealers  in  contra¬ 
band  and  professional  blockade-runners  worked 
themselves  into  a  fury  because  American  cruisers 
watched  British  ports  and  searched  British  ships 
on  the  high  seas.  With  regard  to  this  matter, 
the  British  Government  and  the  Government  at 
Washington  had  their  last  important  correspond¬ 
ence  during  the  war.  The  United  States  stood 
firm  for  the  idea  that  when  goods  were  ultimately 
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intended  for  the  Confederacy,  no  matter  how 
roundabout  the  journey,  they  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  making  a  single  continuous  voyage  and 
were  liable  to  capture  from  the  day  they  left 
Liverpool.  Early  in  1865,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  fully  developed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  continuous  voyage  in  four  celebrated 
cases  that  are  now  among  the  landmarks  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.1 

This  was  the  last  step  in  making  the  block¬ 
ade  effective.  Thereafter,  it  slowly  strangled  the 
South.  The  Federal  armies  enormously  over¬ 
matched  the  Southern,  and  from  November,  1864, 
their  continuance  in  the  field  was  made  sure. 
Grim  work  still  lay  before  Lincoln,  but  the  day 
of  anxiety  was  past.  In  this  moment  of  compara¬ 
tive  ease,  the  aged  Chief  Justice  Taney  died,  and 
Lincoln  appointed  to  that  high  position  his  un¬ 
generous  rival.  Chase. 

Even  now  Lincoln  had  not  established  himself  as 
a  leader  superior  to  party,  but  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction,  early  in  1865,  of  seeing  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition  begin  to  break.  Naturally,  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  abolishing 

1  The  Great  War  has  once  again  led  to  controversy  over  this 
subject,  so  vital  to  neutral  states. 
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slavery  throughout  the  United  States,  appeared 
to  Lincoln  as  in  a  way  the  consummation  of  his 
labors.  When  the  House  voted  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  send  this  amendment  to  the  States,  several 
Democrats  joined  the  government  forces.  Two 
nights  afterward,  speaking  to  a  serenading  party 
at  the  White  House,  Lincoln  made  a  brief  speech, 
part  of  which  is  thus  reported  by  his  secretaries: 
“He  thought  this  measure  was  a  very  fitting  if 
not  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of 
the  great  difficulty.  He  wished  the  reunion  of  all 
the  States  perfected,  and  so  effected  as  to  remove 
all  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  future;  and  to 
attain  this  end,  it  was  necessary  that  the  original 
disturbing  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  rooted  out.” 

An  event  which  in  its  full  detail  belongs  to  Con¬ 
federate  rather  than  to  Union  history  took  place 
soon  after  this.  At  Hampton  Roads,  Lincoln  and 
Seward  met  Confederate  commissioners  who  had 
asked  for  a  parley  with  regard  to  peace.  Nothing 
came  of  the  meeting,  but  the  conference  gave  rise 
to  a  legend,  false  in  fact  and  yet  true  in  spirit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Lincoln  wrote  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  the  word  “Union,  ”  pushed  it  across  to  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Stephens  and  said,  “Write  under  that 
anything  you  please.” 
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This  fiction  expresses  Lincoln’s  attitude  toward 
the  sinking  Confederacy.  On  his  return  from 
Hampton  Roads  he  submitted  to  his  Cabinet  a 
draft  of  a  message  which  he  proposed  to  send  to 
Congress.  He  recommended  the  appropriation  of 
$400,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  slave 
states  on  condition  that  war  cease  before  April  1, 
1865.  Not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  approved.  His 
secretary,  Mr.  Nicolay,  writes:  “The  President,  in 
evident  surprise  and  sorrow  at  the  want  of  states¬ 
manlike  liberality  shown  by  his  executive  council, 
folded  and  laid  away  the  draft  of  his  message.  .  .  . 
With  a  deep  sigh  he  added,  ‘But  you  are  all  op¬ 
posed  to  me,  and  I  will  not  send  the  message.’” 

His  second  inauguration  passed  without  striking 
incidents.  Chase,  as  Chief  Justice,  administered 
the  oath.  The  second  inaugural  address  contained 
words  which  are  now  famous:  “With  malice  to¬ 
wards  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  nations.” 
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That  gigantic  system  of  fleets  and  armies,  the 
creation  of  which  was  due  to  Lincoln,  was  closing 
tight  around  the  dying  Confederacy.  Five  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  Lee  surrendered,  and  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  What  was  to  come 
after  was  inevitably  the  overshadowing  topic  of 
the  hour.  Many  anecdotes  represent  Lincoln,  in 
these  last  few  days  of  his  life,  as  possessed  by  a 
high  though  melancholy  mood  of  extreme  mercy. 
Therefore,  much  has  been  inferred  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  in  his  last  public  address,  made  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  April:  “In  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to 
make  some  new  announcement  to  the  people  of 
the  South.  I  am  considering  and  shall  not  fail 
to  act  when  action  shall  be  proper.” 

What  was  to  be  done  for  the  South,  what  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  accorded  the  Southern  leaders, 
engrossed  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  at  the 
meeting  on  the  14th  of  April,  which  was  destined 
to  be  their  last.  Secretary  Welles  has  preserved 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting  in  a  striking  anecdote. 
Lincoln  said  that  no  one  need  expect  he  would 
“take  any  part  in  hanging  or  killing  those  men, 
even  the  worst  of  them.  Frighten  them  out  of  the 
country,  open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars,  scare 
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them  off,”  said  he,  throwing  up  his  hands  as  if 
scaring  sheep .  ‘  ‘  Enough  lives  have  been  sacrificed ; 
we  must  extinguish  our  resentments  if  we  expect 
harmony  and  union.” 

While  Lincoln  was  thus  arming  himself  with 
a  valiant  mercy,  a  band  of  conspirators  at  an 
obscure  boarding-house  in  Washington  were  plan¬ 
ning  his  assassination.  Their  leader  was  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  brother  of  the  much  abler 
Edwin  Booth.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  he 
was  insane.  Around  him  gathered  a  small  group 
of  visionary  extremists  in  whom  much  brooding 
upon  Southern  wrongs  had  produced  an  unbal¬ 
anced  condition.  Only  a  morbid  interest  can  at¬ 
tach  today  to  the  strange  cunning  with  which 
Booth  laid  his  plans,  thinking  of  himself  all  the 
while  as  a  reincarnation  of  the  Roman  Brutus. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  the  President 
attended  a  performance  of  Our  American  Cousin , 
While  the  play  was  in  progress.  Booth  stole  into 
the  President’s  box,  came  close  behind  him,  and 
shot  him  through  the  head.  Lincoln  never  spoke 
again  and,  shortly  after  seven  next  morning,  ceased 
breathing. 

At  the  same  time,  a  futile  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  life  of  Seward.  Booth  temporarily 
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escaped.  Later  lie  was  overtaken  and  shot.  His 
accomplices  were  hanged. 

The  passage  of  sixty  years  has  proved  fully 
necessary  to  the  placing  of  Lincoln  in  historic  per¬ 
spective.  No  President,  in  his  own  time,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Washington,  was  so  bitterly 
hated  and  so  fiercely  reviled.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  has  been  the  object  of  such  intemperate 
hero-worship.  However,  the  greatest  of  the  land 
were,  in  the  main,  quick  to  see  him  in  perspective 
and  to  recognize  his  historic  significance.  It  is 
recorded  of  Davis  that  in  after  days  he  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  Lincoln  and  said,  “Next  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Confederacy,  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  darkest  day  the  South 
has  known.” 
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There  are  two  general  histories,  of  conspicuous 
ability,  that  deal  with  this  period: 

J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  7  vols.  (1893-1906),  and  J.  B. 
McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 

7  vols.  (1883-1912) .  McMaster  has  the  more  “  modern  ” 
point  of  view  and  is  excellent  but  dry,  without  any 
sense  of  narrative.  Rhodes  has  a  somewhat  older  point 
of  view.  For  example,  he  makes  only  a  casual  reference, 
in  a  quotation,  to  the  munitions  problem  of  1861, 
though  analyzing  with  great  force  and  candor  such 
constitutional  issues  as  the  arrests  under  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  other  strong 
points  in  his  work  are  its  sense  of  narrative,  its  freedom 
from  hero-worship,  its  independence  of  conventional 
views  of  Northern  leaders.  As  to  the  South,  it  suffers 
from  a  certain  narrowness  of  vision  due  to  the  com¬ 
parative  scantiness  of  the  material  used.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  McMaster. 

For  Lincoln,  there  is  no  adequate  brief  biography. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  the  most  recent,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  Lord  Charnwood  {Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
1917).  It  has  a  kind  of  cool  detachment  that  hardly 
any  biographer  had  shown  previously,  and  yet  this 
coolness  is  joined  with  extreme  admiration.  Short 
biographies  worth  considering  are  John  T.  Morse,  Jr., 
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Abraham  Lincoln  ( American  Statesmen  Series ,  2  vols., 
1893),  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  2 
vols.  (1900).  The  official  biography  is  in  ten  volumes, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History,  by  his  secretaries,  John 
G.  IS  icolay  and  John  Hay  (1890).  It  is  a  priceless 
document  and  as  such  is  little  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
But  its  events  are  so  numerous  that  they  swamp  the 
figure  of  Lincoln  and  yet  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
constitute  a  definitive  history  of  the  times.  It  is 
wholly  eulogistic.  The  same  authors  edited  The 
Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Biographical  Edition, 
2  vols.,  1894),  which  has  since  been  expanded  (1905) 
and  now  fills  twelve  volumes.  It  is  the  definitive 
presentation  of  Lincoln’s  mind.  A  book  much  sought 
after  by  his  enemies  is  William  Henry  Herndon  and 
Jesse  William  Weik,  The  History  and  Personal  Recollec¬ 
tions^  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  3  vols.  (1889;  unexpurgated 
edition).  It  contains  about  all  we  know  of  his  early 
life  and  paints  a  picture  of  sordid  ugliness.  Its  re¬ 
liability  has  been  disputed.  No  study  of  Lincoln  is 
complete  unless  one  has  marched  through  the  Diary 
of  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  3  vols.  (1911), 
which  is  our  most  important  document  showing  Lincoln 
in  his  Cabinet.  Important  sidelights  on  his  character 
and  development  are  shown  in  Ward  Hill  Lamon, 
Recollections  of  Lincoln  (1911);  David  Homer  Bates, 
Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office  (1907);  and  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill,  Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer  (1906).  A  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Lincoln  is  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Writings. 

The  lesser  statesmen  of  the  time,  both  Northern 
and  Southern,  still,  as  a  rule,  await  proper  treatment  by 
detached  biographers.  Two  Northerners  have  had 
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such  treatment,  in  Allen  Johnson’s  Stephen  A.  Doug¬ 
las  (1908),  and  Frederic  Bancroft’s  Life  of  William  II. 
Seward,  2  vols.  (1900).  Good,  but  without  the  requisite 
detachment,  is  Moorfield  Storey’s  Charles  Sumner , 

(. American  Statesmen  Series,  1900).  With  similar  ex¬ 
cellences  but  with  the  same  defect,  though  still  the 
best  in  its  field,  is  Albert  Bushnell  Hart’s  Salmon  P. 
Chase  ( American  Statesmen  Series,  1899).  Among  the 
Southern  statesmen  involved  in  the  events  of  this 
volume,  only  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  has 
received  adequate  reconsideration  in  recent  years,  in 
William  E.  Dodd’s  Jefferson  Davis  (1907).  The  latest 
life  of  Robert  Toombs,  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  (1914),  is  not 
definitive,  but  the  best  extant.  The  great  need  for 
adequate  lives  of  Stephens  and  Yancey  is  not  at  all  met 
by  the  obsolete  works  —  R.  M.  Johnston  and  W.  M. 
Browne,  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (1878),  and  J.  W. 
Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lowndes 
Yancey  (1892).  There  is  a  brief  biography  of  Stephens 
by  Louis  Pendleton,  in  the  American  Crisis  Biographies. 
Most  of  the  remaining  biographies  of  the  period, 
whether  Northern  or  Southern,  are  either  too  superficial 
or  too  partisan  to  be  recommended  for  general  use. 
Almost  alone  in  their  way  are  the  delightful  Confederate 
Portraits,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  (1914),  and  the  same 
author’s  Union  Portraits  (1916). 

Upon  conditions  in  the  North  during  the  war  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  material;  but  little  is  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  A  book  of  great  value  is  Emerson  Fite’s 
Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  North  during 
the  Civil  War  (1910).  Out  of  unnumbered  books  of 
reminiscence,  one  stands  forth  for  the  sincerity  of  its 
disinterested,  if  sharp,  observation  —  W.  H.  Russell’s 
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My  Diary  North  and  South  (1863).  Two  newspapers  are 
invaluable:  The  New  York  Tribune  for  a  version  of 
events  as  seen  by  the  war  party.  The  New  York  Herald 
for  the  opposite  point  of  view;  the  Chicago  papers  are 
also  important,  chiefly  the  Times  and  Tribune;  the 
Republican  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  had  begun  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  career,  while  the  Journal  and  Advertiser 
of  Boston  revealed  Eastern  New  England.  For  the 
Southern  point  of  view,  no  papers  are  more  important 
than  the  Richmond  Examiner,  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  Financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  are  well  summed  up  in  D.  R.  DewTey’s 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (3d  edition,  1907), 
and  in  E.  P.  Oberholzer’s  Jay  Cooke,  2  vols.  (1907). 
Foreign  affairs  are  summarized  adequately  in  C.  F. 
Adams’s  Charles  Francis  Adams  (. American  Statesmen 
Series,  1900),  John  Bigelow’s  France  and  the  Confederate 
Navy  (1888),  A.  P.  Martin’s  Maximilian  in  Mexico 
(1914),  and  John  Bassett  Moore’s  Digest  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  8  vols.  (1906). 

The  documents  of  the  period  ranging  from  news¬ 
papers  to  presidential  messages  are  not  likely  to  be 
considered  by  the  general  reader,  but  if  given  a  fair 
chance  will  prove  fascinating.  Besides  the  biographical 
edition  of  Lincoln’s  Writings,  should  be  named,  first  of 
all,  The  Congressional  Globe  for  debates  in  Congress; 
the  Statutes  at  Large;  the  Executive  Documents,  published 
by  the  Government  and  containing  a  great  number  of 
reports;  and  the  enormous  collection  issued  by  the 
War  Department  under  the  title  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  128  vols.  (1880-1901), 
especially  the  groups  of  volumes  known  as  second  and 
third  series. 
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Abolitionists,  warned  to  leave 
South,  66;  desire  peace,  90; 
displeased  with  Lincoln,  187 
Adams,  C.  F.,  Ambassador  to 
London,  129,  169,  170,  228 
Alabama,  The,  ship,  179 
Alabama  delegation  withdraws 
from  Democratic  Convention, 
72 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
hatred  of  slavery,  180 
American  Knights,  Order  of, 
235-37 

American  party,  25 
Anderson,  Robert,  Major,  83,  87, 
88,  89_ 

Annapolis,  Northern  troops 
reach,  124 

Anti-Nebraska  party,  23,  27, 
28,  29 

Antietam,  Battle  of,  153 
Appeal  of  the  Independent  Demo¬ 
crats,  22-23 

Atchinson,  D.  R.,  of  Missouri,  18 
(note) 

Baltimore,  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  attacked  in,  121 
Banks,  N.  P.,  29 
Baring  Brothers,  banking  house, 
169 

Bates,  Edward,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  104 

Beauregard,  G.  T.,  General, 
scheme  for  Northwestern  Con¬ 
federacy,  237 

Bell,  John,  of  Tennessee,  73, 
74-75,  80 


Belmont,  August,  78,  92r 

240 

Benjamin,  J.  P.,  of  Louisiana, 
68,  69 

Black,  J.  S.,  Attorney-General, 
advanced  to  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  86,  88-89 
Blair,  Montgomery,  Postmaster- 
General,  104, 108, 134,  247 
Blockade  of  Southern  ports,  173 
et  seq.,  251-54 
Booth,  J.  W.,  258-59 
Border  states,  affairs  in,  145-46; 
Lincoln’s  plan  of  freeing  slaves 
in,  185-86 

Boston,  attempt  to  rescue  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  at,  27;  applauds 
John  Brown,  64 
Breckinridge,  J.  C.,  79,  80 
Bright,  John,  177,  228 
Brooks,  Preston,  attacks  Sumner, 
32 

Brown,  John,  raid  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  63-65 

Brown,  John,  murders  at  Pott¬ 
awatomie,  36 

Buchanan,  James,  nominated  by 
Democratic  Convention,  33; 
elected  President,  37;  changes 
attitude  toward  Southern  ex¬ 
tremists,  47-48;  crisis  in  career 
of,  84;  message  to  Congress, 
Dec.  4,  1860,  85;  agitation 
over  South  Carolina  Commis¬ 
sion,  87-88 

Bull  Run,  defeat  at,  146 
Burns,  Anthony,  fugitive  slave, 
27 
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Butler,  B.  F.,  General,  refuses 
to  surrender  fugitive  slaves, 
184-85;  mentioned  by  Greeley 
as  presidential  candidate,  246 


Cabinet,  Lincoln’s,  104-05,  116- 
117, 132-33 
Calhoun,  J.  C.,  3 
Cameron,  Simon,  Secretary  of 
War,  104;  political  rival  of 
Seward,  105;  national  figure, 
132;  grafter,  135;  as  a  politi¬ 
cian,  142;  popular  rage  against, 
147-48; .  nominated  minister 
to  Russia,  149;  appointment 
confirmed,  150 

Capita],  Northern,  economic  vas¬ 
sal  of  South,  7;  joins  interest 
to  Republican  party,  43; 
interest  in  South,  77-78;  stand 
m  party  reorganization,  77-79; 
urges  against  war  and  confisca¬ 
tion  of  debts,  91 

Cass,  Lewis,  Secretary  of  State, 
44;  resigns,  86 

Charleston,  relief  expedition  to, 
109-10,  112 
Charleston  Mercury,  70 
Charnwood,  Lord,  quoted,  183 
Chase,  S.  P.,  sent  to  Senate  by 
Free-Soilers  and  Democrats, 
23;  Secretary  of  Treasury,  104; 
political  rival  of  Seward,  105; 
national  figure,  132;  enemy  of 
Seward,  133;  estimates  of, 
192—93;  asks  for  bond  issue, 
193;  issues  Treasury  notes, 

194- 95;  issues  paper  money, 

195- 96;  leads  faction  in  Cabi¬ 
net,  197-98;  resigns,  198; 
resignation  not  accepted,  198; 
returns  with  reluctance,  199; 
calls  Cooke  to  aid,  200;  advises 
establishment  of  national 
banks,  200;  conceit  of,  201; 
considered  for  presidency,  201— 
202;  resignation  accepted,  203; 
possible  connection  with  Blair’s 


removal,  248;  appointed  Chief 
Justice,  254 

Cheves,  Langdon,  quoted,  4 
Choate,  Rufus,  quoted,  36-37 
Cincinnati  in  war-time,  204-05 
Clay,  Henry,  24 
Cleveland  Convention,  233-34 
Cobb,  Howell,  a  Southern  leader 
of  Democratic  party,  40; 
attitude  toward  Kansas  ques¬ 
tion,  42;  quoted,  42;  opinion 
on  Kansas  question,  46;  ap¬ 
proves  curtailing  of  slave-trade, 
62-63;  bitter  against  Douglas, 
63;  resigns  from  Cabinet,  85 
Cobden,  Richard,  177,  190 
Compromise  of  1850,  failure  to 
solve  problem,  15 
Confederate  States  of  America, 
Davis  made  provisional  Presi¬ 
dent,  96;  delegates  refused 
recognition  at  Washington, 
102 

Confiscation  Act,  Fremont  asked 
to  conform  order  to,  184; 
Butler  sustained  by  Congress’s 
passing,  185;  second,  187 
Congress  of  U.  S.,  legislative 
battle  over  Lecompton  Con¬ 
stitution,  49;  in  1859-60,  67; 
debates  as  to  responsibility  for 
delays,  149 

Conscription  Act,  154-56,  158- 
159,  160 

Constitutional  Union  party,  73, 
74 

Continuous  voyage,  principle  of, 
253-54 

Cooke,  Jay,  200 
Copperheads,  156-57 
Crittenden,  J.  B.,  of  Kentucky, 

Crittenden  Compromise,  92,  93- 
94 

Davis,  H.  W.,  of  Maryland,  135, 
230,  231,  242 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Southern  politi¬ 
cal  leader,  40;  opinion  as  to 
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Davis,  Jefferson — Continued 
creation  of  Kansas  constitu¬ 
tion,  48;  gains  prominence  in 
Congress,  68;  attitude  on 
political  issues,  68-69;  ac¬ 
counts  for  sectional  hostility, 
81;  willing  to  accept  Critten¬ 
den  Compromise,  93;  resigns 
from  Senate,  95-96;  provisional 
President  of  Confederacy,  96; 
tribute  to  Lincoln,  259 

Dayton,  W.  L.,  169 

Debt,  Southern,  to  Northerners, 
6,  91 

Democratic  party,  in  1854,  19 
et  seq.;  endorses  Walker,  32; 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  33; 
support  of,  33-34;  conserva¬ 
tism  of,  34  et  seq.;  attitude 
toward  Kansas,  34—35;  be¬ 
comes  refuge  of  original  Whigs, 
37;  discord  in,  58;  machine 
holding  together  in  1859,  63; 
convention  of  1860,  70-72; 
break-up  of,  72-73;  Unionists 
of  North  belong  to,  74;  divi¬ 
sion  of,  83-84,  85;  War  Demo¬ 
crats,  89;  desire  for  peace, 
90-91 ;  anti-Southern  in  North, 
118;  convention  at  Chicago, 
239-40 

Donelson,  Fort,  152 

Douglas,  S.  A.,  motives  in  cham¬ 
pioning  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
16-17;  Democratic  leader,  19; 
typical  Democrat,  22;  de¬ 
nounced  by  Appeal  of  the 
Independent  Democrats,  23; 
burned  in  effigy,  27;  a  master 
politician,  33;  upholds  popular 
sovereignty,  49;  problems  of 
reelection  (1858),  50;  attempts 
reconciling  Dred  Scott .  deci¬ 
sion  with  popular  sovereignty, 
52;  Lincoln  debates,  54-57; 
reelected  to  Senate,  57;  incurs 
anger  of  Southern  Democrats, 
63;  as  a  Unionist,  74;  presi¬ 
dential  vote  for,  80;  joins 


Union  party,  89;  at  Lincoln’s 
inauguration,  100;  confers  with 
Lincoln,  120;  announces  sup¬ 
port  of  President,  120;  speeches 
in  West,  121 

Draft,  see  Conscription  Act 
Dred  Scott  case,  50-51 
Dupont,  S.  F.,  Rear-Admiral, 
174 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  183, 
188 

England,  relations  with  U.  S., 
176-82;  sympathy  with  South, 
177;  rejects  France’s  proposal 
of  mediation,  180;  attitude 
toward  America,  180-83;  cot¬ 
ton  famine  in,  189-91 
Everett,  Edward,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  73,  92 

Farragut,  D.  G.,  Admiral,  246 
Fessenden,  W.  P.,  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  203 

Finance,  National,  Treasury  un¬ 
prepared  for  war,  193;  income 
tax,  194;  financial  crisis,  194 
et  seq.;  issuance  of  paper  money, 
195-97;  financial  legislation, 
197;  deficit  of  Government, 
199;  bond  sales,  199-200;  Act 
of  1863,  200;  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  payment  by  the  people, 
214;  no  “economic  conscrip¬ 
tion,”  215;  financial  policy,  217 
Fleming,  W.  L.,  The  Sequel  of 
Appamattox,  cited,  241  (note) 
Forster,  W.  E.,  177 
France,  considers  mediation,  180; 

attempt  in  Mexico,  224  et  seq. 
Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  153 
Free-Soil  party,  22,  24 
“Freeport  Doctrine,”  58 
Fremont,  J.  C.,  nominated  for 
President,  31;  Lincoln’s  treat¬ 
ment  of,  145-47 ;  chief  in 
command  in  Missouri,  146; 
removal,  147;  issues  order 
creating  “bureau  of  aboli- 
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Fremont,  J.  C. — Continued 
tion,”  184;  nominated  for 
President  by  Cleveland  Con¬ 
vention,  234;  withdraws  from 
candidacy,  247;  connection 
with  Blair’s  removal,  248 
Fulton,  The,  steamship,  172 

Garrison,  W.  L.,  90 
Giddings,  J.  R.,  of  Ohio,  23 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  speaks  of 
South  as  nation,  178,  182; 
opposes  Roebuck’s  motion,  228 
Grant,  U.  S.,  General,  152,  246 
Greeley,  Horace,  desires  peace, 
90;  an  emotional  rhetorician, 
135;  denounces  Lincoln’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Fremont  and  Hunter, 
187;  requests  mediation  of 
French  ambassador,  225;  in 
ranks  of  Vindictives,  243-45; 
suggests  another  Presidential 
ticket,  245-46 

Hampton  Roads,  meeting  at,  255 
Harper’s  Ferry,  John  Brown’s 
raid,  63-65;  arsenal  burned, 
122 

Helper,  H.  R.,  The  Impending 
Crisis  of  the  South,  66,  67 
Higginson,  T.  W.,  27 
Hpdder,  F.  H.,  Genesis  of  the 
Kansas-N ebraska  Act,  18 
(note) 

Holt,  Joseph,  Postmaster-  Gener¬ 
al,  88 

Homestead  Act,  210 
Hood,  J.  B.,  General,  247 
Hunter,  David,  General,  186 

Johnson,  Allen,  Stephen  A.  Doug¬ 
las,  18  (note),  57 
Johnson,  Andrew,  240 

Kansas,  rush  to,  26;  government 
of,  34;  influence  of  Dred  Scott 
decision  on,  51;  admitted  as 
state,  96 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  cham¬ 


pioned  by  Douglas,  17-18; 
origin,  18  (note);  an  effect  of, 
23;  opposed  by  Free-Soilers,  24 
Kearsarge,  The,  U.  S.  S„  179 
Kentucky  remains  in  Union,  145 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
234-35 

Know-Nothing  party,  19,  24, 
25-26,  29,  30 

Land,  Struggle  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  public,  7-8 
Lecompton  Convention,  Northern 
settlers  refuse  to  participate 
in,  46;  Buchanan  endorses 
constitution  of,  48 
Lee,  R.  E.,  in  command  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  troops,  123;  appears  in¬ 
vincible,  227;  surrenders,  257 
L’huys,  Drouyn  de,  French 
Foreign  Secretary,  181,  231 
Liberator,  The,  90 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  in  1854,  28; 
toasted  at  convention  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  30;  .  q  u  o  t  e  d,  52-53 ; 
personal  characteristics,  53- 
54;  Douglas  debates,  54-57; 
censures  John  Brown’s  raid, 
64-65;  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  76—77;  wins  election  of 
1860,  80;  supported  by  Union 
party,  89;  refuses  to  accept 
Crittenden  Compromise,  93- 
94;  journeys  to  Washington, 
96-97,  98-99;  state  of  mind 
between  election  and  inaugu¬ 
ration,  97-99;  inauguration, 
99-101;  period  of  probation, 
102-03;  attitude  toward  Se¬ 
ward  s  actions,  114—15;  gains 
control  of  his  Cabinet.  117; 
calls  for  volunteers,  120,  121; 
anxiety  in  awaiting  relief,  123; 
history  of  North  merged  in, 
126;  estimates  of,  127-28; 
appearance,  128-29;  Adams’s 
estimate  of,  129;  as  a  public 
man,  129  et  seq.;  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunist,  133-34;  genius.  136; 
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Lincoln,  Abraham — Continued 
statecraft,  136-37;  statesman 
of  democracy,  137-41;  Letter 
to  the  Workingmen  of  London, 
139-40;  Gettysburg  Address 
(text),  140-41;  reaction  of 
North  against,  143,  144-45, 
147;  calls  for  further  volun¬ 
teers,  152-53;  makes  use  of 
war  powers,  160—67 ;  blockades 
Southern  ports,  173;  slavery 
policy,  183  et  seq.;  reply  to 
workingmen  of  Manchester 
(text),  191;  letter  to  Chase, 
202;  renominated,  202;  op¬ 
posed  by  Cleveland  Conven¬ 
tion,  233;  opposed  by  secret 
orders,  237;  accused  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention,  240;  re¬ 
nominated,  240-41;  dispute 
with  Congress  over  recon¬ 
struction  in  Louisiana,  241; 
disagreement  over  negro  suf¬ 
frage,  242;  appoints  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  victories,  247 ; 
reelected,  249;  opinion  upon 
sending  Amendment  to  States, 
255;  legend  of  Hampton  Roads 
meeting,  255;  Cabinet  dis¬ 
approves  draft  of  message, 
256;  second  inauguration,  256; 
last  public  address,  257;  as¬ 
sassination,  258;  placed  in 
historic  perspective,  259;  bib¬ 
liography,  261-62 
Lyon,  Nathaniel,  General,  146 

McClellan,  G.  B.,  General,  a 
military"  egoist,  135 ;  appointed 
to  command  of  Ohio  militia, 
145;  delay  of,  148;  friend  of 
Stanton,  150,  151;  failures  of 
1862,  152;  nominated  for 

President,  240 

Macy,  Jesse,  The  Anti-Slavery 
Crusade,  cited,  23  (note);  46 
(note) 

Man  without  a  Country.  Hale, 
164  (note) 


Manassas,  Second,  defeat  at,  153 
Maryland,  Government  main¬ 
tains  hold  in,  145 
Mason,  J.  M.,  capture  of,  175-76 
Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,  26 

Maximilian,  Archduke,  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  229 

Mexico,  French  army  marches 
upon  Mexico  City,  224,  226- 
227;  crown  offered  to  Maxi¬ 
milian,  229;  condemnation  of 
expedition,  230;  Maximilian 
enters  Mexico  City,  231; 
Washington  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  government,  232 
Monitor  and  Virginia  ( Merri - 
mac).  Battle  of,  152 
Morgan,  John,  General,  237 
Morrill  Tariff  Bill,  79,  96 
Morton,  O.  P.,  Governor  of 
Indiana,  235 
Moultrie,  Fort,  87 
Munitions  procured  from  abroad, 
143,  168-73,  175 
Murfreesboro,  Battle  of,  153 

Napoleon  III,  gives  audience  to 
Confederate  envoy,  180;  dis¬ 
trusted  by  English,  182;  inter¬ 
vention  in  Mexico,  224  et  seq.; 
offers  mediation  between 
North  and  South,  226;  fails  to 
obtain  aid  from  abroad,  229; 
changes  attitude  in  1864,  232 
New  York  City,  draft  riots  in, 
158-60 

New  York  Times,  quoted,  175 
New  York  Tribune,  90,  94,  159, 
187 

Nicaragua,  filibustering  attempt 
in,  32;  expedition  thwarted, 
62 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard  destroyed, 
122 

North,  attitude  toward  South, 
1-2;  labor,  2;  capital  opposed 
to  sectionalism,  5-6;  demo¬ 
cracy  in,  6-7;  struggle  for 
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North — Continued 
possession  of  land,  7-8;  com¬ 
plex  social  structure,  13-14; 
rushes  to  volunteer,  123-24; 
military  unpreparedness  in, 
142-44;  population,  168;  life 
during  war,  204  et  seq.;  busi¬ 
ness,  206-09;  labor  situation, 
208;  charities,  209;  Western 
settlement,  210;  shifting  of 
population,  210-11;  factors  in 
efficiency,  211;  immigration, 
211;  work  of  women,  211-12; 
labor-saving  machines,  212- 
213;  agriculture,  213;  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  relief,  214;  sacrifice 
of  luxuries,  214-16;  war  pro¬ 
fiteering,  217-19,  221-23;  buys 
supplies  from  Europe,  219-20; 
prices,  223;  gloom  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1864,  246 

Palmerston,  Lord,  British  Prime 
Minister,  178,  180,  181,  182 
Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  67-68 
Pensacola,  Florida,  relief  expedi¬ 
tion  to,  109-11 

Phillips,  Wendell,  90,  127,  187 
Pickens,  Fort,  108 
Politics,  in  the  South,  3,  38-39, 
40  et  seq.;  during  the  war, 
156-58;  see  also  names  of 
political  parties 
Pope,  John,  General,  135 
“Popular  Sovereignty,”  35,  48- 
50,  51 

Port  Royal,  seized  by  Dupont, 
174;  base  at,  186 
Powhatan,  warship,  109,  110,  112 
President,  War  powers  of,  160 
Pugh,  G.  E„  of  Ohio,  70,  71 

Ray,  P.  O.,  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  18  (note) 
Republican  party,  formed  of 
Anti-Nebraska  men,  27,  28; 
merged  with  Whigs  in  New 
York,  29;  part  of  Know-Noth¬ 
ings  join,  30;  first  national  con¬ 


vention,  30;  campaign  of  1859. 
31-32;  Kansas  question,  35~ 
36;  joins  iron  interest  of  North, 
43;  still  sectional  in  1860,  74; 
merges  with  Union  party  of 
1864,  74;  undivided,  75;  plat¬ 
form  (1860),  77;  wins  capital 
interests,  78;  campaign  of 
1860,  79-80;  against  war, 

91;  for  sectional  compromise, 
91;  alignment  against  Critten¬ 
den  Compromise,  94;  gains  con¬ 
trol  of  House,  96;  convention 
at  Baltimore,  240 
Rhett,  R.  B.,  3-4,  40,  82 
Rhodes,  J.  F.,  quoted,  164 
Richmond,  McClellan  checked 
before,  152 

Roebuck,  Edward,  227-28 
Russell,  Lord  John,  British  For¬ 
eign  Secretary,  178,  181 
Russell,  W.  H.,  quoted,  204-05 
Russia,  rejects  France’s  proposal 
of  mediation,  180;  liberates 
serfs,  180 

San  Jacinto,  warship,  175 
Sanford,  H.  S.,  169 
Schuyler,  G.  L.,  Colonel,  169,  171 
Secession  movement,  begins  in 
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CAPTAINS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


CHAPTER  I 

the  clash:  1861 

States  which  claimed  a  sovereign  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union  naturally  claimed  the  correspond¬ 
ing  right  to  resume  possession  of  all  the  land  they 
had  ceded  to  that  Union’s  Government  for  the  use 
of  its  naval  and  military  posts.  So  South  Carolina, 
after  leading  the  way  to  secession  on  December 
20, 1860,  at  once  began  to  work  for  the  retrocession 
of  the  forts  defending  her  famous  cotton  port  of 
Charleston.  These  defenses,  being  of  vital  con¬ 
sequence  to  both  sides,  were  soon  to  attract 
the  strained  attention  of  the  whole  country. 

There  were  three  minor  forts:  Castle  Pinckney, 
dozing  away,  in  charge  of  a  solitary  sergeant,  on  an 
island  less  than  a  mile  from  the  city ;  Fort  Moultrie, 
feebly  garrisoned  and  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
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attackers  on  its  landward  side;  and  Fort  Johnson 
over  on  James  Island.  Lastly,  there  was  the  world- 
renowned  Fort  Sumter,  which  then  stood,  un¬ 
finished  and  ungarrisoned,  on  a  little  islet  beside 
the  main  ship  channel,  at  the  entrance  to  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  facing  Fort  Moultrie  just  a  mile  away. 
The  proper  war  garrison  of  all  the  forts  should  have 
been  over  a  thousand  men.  The  actual  garrison  — 
including  officers,  band,  and  the  Castle  Pinckney 
sergeant  was  less  than  a  hundred.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  loyal  to  the  Union;  and  its  commandant, 
Major  Robert  Anderson,  though  born  in  the  slave¬ 
owning  State  of  Kentucky,  was  determined  to  fight. 

The  situation,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  Floyd,  President  Buchanan’s  Secretary  of 
War,  soon  to  be  forced  out  of  office  on  a  charge  of 
misapplying  public  funds.  Floyd,  as  an  ardent 
Southerner,  was  using  the  last  lax  days  of  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  Government  to  get  the  army  posts  ready 
for  capitulation  whenever  secession  should  have 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  He  urged  on  con¬ 
struction,  repairs,  and  armament  at  Charleston, 
while  refusing  to  strengthen  the  garrison,  in  or¬ 
der,  as  he  said,  not  to  provoke  Carolina.  More¬ 
over,  in  November  he  had  replaced  old  Colonel 
Gardner,  a  Northern  veteran  of  “1812,”  by 
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Anderson  tlie  Southerner,  in  whom  he  hoped 
to  find  a  good  capitulator.  But  this  time  Floyd 
was  wrong. 

The  day  after  Christmas  Anderson’s  little  garri¬ 
son  at  Fort  Moultrie  slipped  over  to  Fort  Sumter 
under  cover  of  the  dark,  quietly  removed  Floyd’s 
workmen,  who  were  mostly  Baltimore  Secessionists, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  defense.  Next  morning 
Charleston  was  furious  and  began  to  prepare  for 
attack.  The  South  Carolina  authorities  at  once 
took  formal  possession  of  Pinckney  and  Moultrie; 
and  three  days  later  seized  the  United  States  Ar¬ 
senal  in  Charleston  itself.  Ten  days  later  again,  on 
January  9,  1861,  the  Star  of  the  West,  a  merchant 
vessel  coming  in  with  reinforcements  and  supplies 
for  Anderson,  was  fired  on  and  forced  to  turn  back. 
Anderson,  who  had  expected  a  man-of-war,  would 
not  fire  in  her  defense,  partly  because  he  still  hoped 

there  might  yet  be  peace. 

While  Charleston  stood  at  gaze  and  Anderson  at 
bay  the  ferment  of  secession  was  working  fast-  in 
Florida,  where  another  tiny  garrison  was  all  the 
Union  had  to  hold  its  own.  This  garrison,  under 
two  loyal  young  lieutenants,  Slemmer  and  Gilman, 
occupied  Barrancas  Barracks  in  Pensacola  Bay. 
Late  at  night  on  the  eighth  of  January  (the  day 
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before  the  Star  of  the  West  was  fired  on  at  Charles¬ 
ton)  some  twenty  Secessionists  came  to  seize  the 
old  Spanish  Fort  San  Carlos,  where,  up  to  that 
time,  the  powder  had  been  kept.  This  fort,  though 
lying  close  beside  the  barracks,  had  always  been 
unoccupied,  so  the  Secessionists  looked  forward  to 
an  easy  capture.  But,  to  their  dismay,  an  unex¬ 
pected  guard  challenged  them,  and,  not  getting 
the  proper  password  in  reply,  dispersed  them  with 
the  first  shots  of  the  Civil  War. 

Commodore  Armstrong  sat  idle  at  the  Pensacola 
Navy  Yard,  distracted  between  the  Union  and 
secession.  On  the  ninth  Slemmer  received  orders 
from  Winfield  Scott,  General-in-Chief  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  use  all  means  in  defense  of  Union  property. 
Next  morning  Slemmer  and  his  fifty  faithful  men 
were  landed  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  just  one  mile 
across  the  bay,  where  the  dilapidated  old  Fort 
Pickens  stood  forlorn.  Two  days  later  the  Com¬ 
modore  surrendered  the  Navy  Yard,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  lowered,  and  everything  ashore  fell 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  There  was  no  flagstaff  at 
Fort  Pickens;  but  the  Union  colors  were  at  once 
hung  out  over  the  northwest  bastion,  in  full  view 
of  the  shore,  while  the  Supply  and  Wyandotte,  the 
only  naval  vessels  in  the  bay,  and  both  commanded 
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by  loyal  men,  mastheaded  extra  colors  and  stood 
clear.  Five  days  afterwards  they  had  to  sail  for 
New  York;  and  Slemmer,  whose  total  garrison  had 
been  raised  to  eighty  by  the  addition  of  thirty 
sailors,  was  left  to  hold  Fort  Pickens  if  he  could. 

He  had  already  been  summoned  to  surrender  by 
Colonel  Chase  and  Captain  Farrand,  who  had  left 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  for  the  service 
of  the  South.  Chase,  like  many  another  Southern 
officer,  was  stirred  to  his  inmost  depths  by  his  own 
change  of  allegiance.  “ I  have  come,”  he  said,  “to 
ask  of  you  young  officers,  officers  of  the  same  army 
in  which  I  have  spent  the  best  and  happiest  years 
of  my  life,  the  surrender  of  this  fort;  and  fearing 
that  I  might  not  be  able  to  say  it  as  I  ought,  and 
also  to  have  it  in  proper  form,  I  have  put  it  in 
writing  and  will  read  it.”  He  then  began  to  read. 
But  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  stamping  his 
foot,  he  said :  “I  can’t  read  it.  Here,  Farrand,  you 
read  it.”  Farrand,  however,  pleading  that  his  eyes 
were  weak,  handed  the  paper  to  the  younger  Union 
officer,  saying,  “Here,  Gilman,  you  have  good  eyes, 
please  read  it.”  Slemmer  refused  to  surrender  and 
held  out  till  reinforced  in  April,  by  which  time 
the  war  had  begun  in  earnest.  Fort  Pickens  was 
never  taken.  On  the  contrary,  it  supported  the 
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bombardment  of  the  Confederate  ’longshore  posi¬ 
tions  the  next  New  Year  (1862)  and  witnessed  the 
burning  and  evacuation  of  Pensacola  the  following 
ninth  of  May. 

While  Charleston  and  Pensacola  were  fanning 
the  flames  of  secession  the  wildfire  was  running 
round  the  Gulf,  catching  well  throughout  Louisi¬ 
ana,  where  the  Governor  ordered  the  state  militia 
to  seize  every  place  belonging  to  the  Union,  and 
striking  inland  till  it  reached  the  farthest  army 
posts  in  Texas.  In  all  Louisiana  the  Union  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  only  forty  men.  These  occupied  the 
Arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge  under  Major  Haskins. 
Haskins  was  loyal.  But  when  five  hundred  state 
militiamen  surrounded  him,  and  his  old  brother- 
officer,  the  future  Confederate  General  Bragg,  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  the  Union  was  really  at  an  end,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  when  he  found  no 
orders,  no  support,  and  not  even  any  guidance 
from  the  Government  at  Washington,  he  surren¬ 
dered  with  the  honors  of  war  and  left  by  boat  for 
St.  Louis  in  Missouri. 

There  was  then  in  Louisiana  another  Union  of¬ 
ficer;  but  made  of  sterner  stuff.  This  was  Colo¬ 
nel  W.  T.  Sherman,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy  at 
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Alexandria,  up  the  Red  River.  He  was  much  re¬ 
spected  by  all  the  state  authorities,  and  was  care¬ 
fully  watching  over  the  two  young  sons  of  another 
future  Confederate  leader.  General  Beauregard. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  had  retired  from  the 
Army  without  seeing  any  war  service,  unlike 
Haskins,  who  was  a  one-armed  veteran  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  campaign.  But  Sherman  was  determined  to 
stand  by  the  Union,  come  what  might.  Yet  he 
was  equally  determined  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  State  Academy  so  as  to  hand  them  over  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  A  few  days  after  the  seizure  of -the 
Arsenal,  and  before  the  formal  secession  of  the 
State,  he  wrote  to  the  Governor: 

Sib  :  As  I  occupy  a  gwasi-military  position  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  I  deem  it  proper  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  accepted  such  position  when  Louisiana  was  a 
State  of  the  Union,  and  when  the  motto  of  this 
seminary  was  inserted  in  marble  over  the  main  door : 
“By  the  liberality  of  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Union  —  esto  perpetua.”  Recent 
events  foreshadow  a  great  change,  and  it  becomes  all 
men  to  choose.  ...  I  beg  you  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  relieve  me  as  superintendent,  the  moment 
the  State  determines  to  secede,  for  on  no  earthly  ac¬ 
count  will  I  do  any  act  or  think  any  thought  hos¬ 
tile  to,  or  in  defiance  of,  the  old  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
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Then,  to  the  lasting  credit  of  all  concerned,  the 
future  political  enemies  parted  as  the  best  of  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Sherman  left  everything  in  perfect 
order,  accounted  for  every  cent  of  the  funds,  and 
received  the  heartiest  thanks  and  best  wishes  of 
all  the  governing  officials,  who  embodied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  in  their  final  resolution  of  April 
1, 1861:  “They  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  man¬ 
liness  of  character  which  has  always  marked  the 
actions  of  Colonel  Sherman.”  Long  before  this 
Louisiana  had  seceded,  and  Sherman  had  gone 
north  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  time  of  Lincoln’s  inauguration. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  the 
greatest  of  all  surrenders  had  taken  place  in  Texas, 
where  nineteen  army  posts  were  handed  over  to 
the  State  by  General  Twiggs.  San  Antonio  was 
swarming  with  Secessionist  rangers.  Unionist 
companies  were  marching  up  and  down.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  garrison  was  leaving  the  town  on  parole,  with 
the  band  playing  Union  airs  and  Union  colors  fly¬ 
ing.  The  whole  place  was  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and 
anything  might  have  happened. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  colonel  com¬ 
manding  the  Second  Regiment  of  United  States 
Cavalry  arrived  from  Fort  Mason.  He  was  on 
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his  way  to  Washington,  where  Winfield  Scott,  the 
veteran  General-in-Chief,  was  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  him;  for  this  colonel  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  had  been  Scott’s  Chief  of  Staff  in  Mexico,  where 
he  had  twice  won  promotion  for  service  in  the  field. 
He  had  been  a  model  Superintendent  at  West  Point 
and  an  exceedingly  good  officer  of  engineers  before 
he  left  them,  on  promotion,  for  the  cavalry.  Very 
tall  and  handsome,  magnificently  fit  in  body  and 
in  mind,  genial  but  of  commanding  presence,  this 
flower  of  Southern  chivalry  was  not  only  every  inch 
a  soldier  but  a  leader  born  and  bred.  Though  still 
unknown  to  public  fame  he  was  the  one  man  to 
whom  the  most  insightful  leaders  of  both  sides 
turned,  and  rightly  turned;  for  this  war  Robert 
Lee,  Lee  of  Virginia,  soon  to  become  one  of  the  very 
few  really  great  commanders  of  the  world. 

As  Lee  came  up  to  the  hotel  at  San  Antonio  he 
was  warmly  greeted  by  Mrs.  Darrow,  the  anxious 
wife  of  the  confidential  clerk  to  Major  Vinton,  the 
staunch  Union  officer  in  charge  of  the  pay  and 
quartermaster  services.  “Who  are  those  men?” 
he  asked,  pointing  to  the  rangers,  who  wore  red 
flannel  shoulder  streps.  “They  are  McCulloch’s,” 
she  answered;  “  General  Twiggs  surrendered  every¬ 
thing  to  the  State  this  morning.”  Years  after, 
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when  she  and  her  husband  and  Vinton  had  suf- 
ered  for  one  side  and  Lee  had  suffered  for  the 
other,  she  wrote  her  recollection  of  that  memorable 
day  in  these  few,  telling  words:  “I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  his  look  of  astonishment,  as,  with  his  lips  trem¬ 
bling  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  exclaimed,  ‘Has 
it  come  so  soon  as  this?’  In  a  short  time  I  saw  him 
crossing  the  plaza  on  his  way  to  headquarters  and 
noticed  particularly  that  he  was  in  citizen’s  dress. 
He  returned  at  night  and  shut  himself  into  his 
room,  which  was  over  mine;  and  I  heard  his  foot¬ 
steps  through  the  night,  and  sometimes  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  his  voice,  as  if  he  was  praying.  He  remained 
at  the  hotel  a  week  and  in  conversations  declared 
that  the  position  he  held  was  a  neutral  one.” 

Three  other  Union  witnesses  show  how  Lee 
agonized  over  the  fateful  decision  he  was  being 
forced  to  make.  Captain  R.  M.  Potter  says:  “I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  distressed  man.  He  said, 
‘When  I  get  to  Virginia  I  think  the  world  will  have 
one  soldier  less.  I  shall  resign  and  go  to  planting 
corn.  Colonel  Albert  G.  Brackett  says:  “Lee 
was  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  me,  deploring  the  war  in  which 
we  were  about  to  engage,  made  use  of  these  words: 
‘I  fear  the  liberties  of  our  country  will  be  buried  in 
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the  tomb  of  a  great  nation.’”  Colonel  Charles 
Anderson,  quoting  Lee’s  final  words  in  Texas,  car¬ 
ries  us  to  the  point  of  parting:  “I  still  think  my 
loyalty  to  Virginia  ought  to  take  precedence  over 
that  which  is  due  to  the  Federal  Government;  and 
I  shall  so  report  myself  in  Washington.  If  Virginia 
stands  by  the  old  Union,  so  will  I.  But  if  she  se¬ 
cedes  (though  I  do  not  believe  in  secession  as  a 
constitutional  right,  nor  that  there  is  sufficient 
cause  for  revolution)  then  I  will  still  follow  my 
native  State  with  my  sword,  and,  if  need  be,  with 
my  life.  I  know  you  think  and  feel  very  differently. 
But  I  can’t  help  it.  These  are  my  principles;  and 
I  must  follow  them.” 

Lee  reached  Washington  on  the  first  of  March. 
Lincoln,  delivering  his  Inaugural  on  the  fourth, 
brought  the  country  one  step  nearer  war  by  show¬ 
ing  the  neutrals  how  impossible  it  was  to  reconcile 
his  principles  as  President  of  the  whole  United 
States  with  those  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  President 
of  the  seceding  parts.  “The  power  confided  to  me 
will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  places  belonging  to  the  government.” 
Three  days  later  the  provisional  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress  at  Montgomery  in  Alabama  passed  an  Army 
Act  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  one  hundred 
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thousand  men  for  one  year’s  service.'  Nine  days 
later  again,  having  adopted  a  Constitution  in  the 
meantime,  this  Congress  passed  a  Navy  Act,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  purchase  or  construction  of  ten  little 
gunboats. 

In  April  the  main  storm  center  went  whirling 
back  to  Charleston,  where  Sherman’s  old  friend 
Beauregard  commanded  the  forces  that  encircled 
Sumter.  Sumter,  still  unfinished,  had  been  de¬ 
signed  for  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  com¬ 
batant  men.  It  now  contained  exactly  sixty-five. 
It  was  to  have  been  provisioned  for  six  months. 
The  actual  supplies  could  not  be  made  to  last  be¬ 
yond  two  weeks.  Both  sides  knew  that  Anderson’s 
gallant  little  garrison  must  be  starved  out  by  the 
fifteenth.  But  the  excited  Carolinians  would  not 
wait,  because  they  feared  that  the  arrival  of  rein¬ 
forcements  might  balk  them  of  their  easy  prey.  On 
the  eleventh  Beauregard,  acting  under  orders  from 
the  Confederate  Government,  sent  in  a  summons  to 
surrender.  Anderson  refused.  At  a  quarter  to  one 
the  next  morning  the  summons  was  repeated,  as 
pilots  had  meanwhile  reported  a  Federal  vessel  ap¬ 
proaching  the  harbor.  Anderson  again  refused  and 
again  admitted  that  he  would  be  starved  out  on  the 
fifteenth.  Thereupon  Beauregard’s  aides  declared 
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immediate  surrender  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  a  bombardment  and  signed  a  note  at  3:20  a.m. 
giving  Anderson  formal  warning  that  fire  would  be 
opened  in  an  hour. 

Fort  Sumter  stood  about  half  a  mile  inside  the 
harbor  mouth,  fully  exposed  to  the  converging  fire 
of  four  relatively  powerful  batteries,  three  about  a 
mile  away,  the  fourth  nearly  twice  as  far.  At  the 
northern  side  of  the  harbor  mouth  stood  Fort 
Moultrie;  at  the  southern  stood  the  batteries  on 
Cummings  Point;  and  almost  due  west  of  Sumter 
stood  Fort  Johnson.  Near  Moultrie  was  a  four- 
gun  floating  battery  with  an  iron  shield.  A  mile 
northwest  of  Moultrie,  farther  up  the  harbor,  stood 
the  Mount  Pleasant  battery,  nearly  two  miles  off 
from  Sumter.  At  half-past  four,  in  the  first  faint 
light  of  a  gray  morning,  a  sudden  spurt  of  flame 
shot  out  from  Fort  Johnson,  the  dull  roar  of  a 
mortar  floated  through  the  misty  air,  and  the  big 
shell  —  the  first  shot  of  the  real  war  —  soared  up 
at  a  steep  angle,  its  course  distinctly  marked  by  its 
burning  fuse,  and  then  plunged  down  on  Sumter. 
It  was  a  capital  shot,  right  on  the  center  of  the  tar¬ 
get,  and  was  followed  by  an  admirable  burst.  Then 
all  the  converging  batteries  opened  full;  while  the 
whole  population  of  perfervid  Charleston  rushed 
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out  of  doors  to  throng  their  beautiful  East  Battery, 
a  flagstone  marine  parade  three  miles  in  from  Sum- 
ter,  of  which  and  of  the  attacking  batteries  it  had  a 
perfect  view. 

But  Sumter  remained  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
Anderson  decided  not  to  return  the  fire  till  it  was 
broad  daylight.  In  the  meantime  all  ranks  went 
to  breakfast,  which  consisted  entirely  of  water  and 
salt  pork.  Then  the  gun  crews  went  to  action  sta¬ 
tions  and  fired  back  steadily  with  solid  shot.  The 
ironclad  battery  was  an  exasperating  target;  for 
the  shot  bounced  off  it  like  dried  peas.  Moultrie 
seemed  more  vulnerable.  But  appearances  were 
deceptive;  for  it  was  thoroughly  quilted  with  bales 
of  cotton,  which  the  solid  shot  simply  rammed 
into  an  impenetrable  mass.  Wishing  to  save  his 
men,  in  which  he  was  quite  successful,  Anderson 
had  forbidden  the  use  of  the  shell-guns,  which  were 
mounted  on  the  upper  works  and  therefore  more 
exposed.  Shell  fire  would  have  burst  the  bales  and 
set  the  cotton  flaming.  This  was  so  evident  that 
Sergeant  Carmody,  unable  to  stand  such  futile 
practice  any  longer,  quietly  stole  up  to  the  load¬ 
ed  guns  and  fired  them  in  succession.  The  aim 
lacked  final  correction;  and  the  result  was  small, 
except  that  Moultrie,  thinking  itself  in  danger. 
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concentrated  all  its  efforts  on  silencing  these  guns. 
The  silencing  seemed  most  effective;  for  Carmody 
could  not  reload  alone,  and  so  his  first  shots  were 
his  last. 

At  nightfall  Sumter  ceased  fire  while  the  Con¬ 
federates  kept  on  slowly  till  daylight.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  officers’  quarters  were  set  on  fire  by  red-hot 
shot.  Immediately  the  Confederates  redoubled 
their  efforts.  Inside  Sumter  the  fire  was  creeping 
towards  the  magazine,  the  door  of  which  was  shut 
only  just  in  time.  Then  the  flagstaff  was  shot 
down.  Anderson  ran  his  colors  up  again,  but  the 
situation  was  rapidly  becoming  impossible.  Most 
of  the  worn-out  men  were  fighting  the  flames  while 
a  few  were  firing  at  long  intervals  to  show  they 
would  not  yet  give  in.  This  excited  the  generous 
admiration  of  the  enemy,  who  cheered  the  gallan¬ 
try  of  Sumter  while  sneering  at  the  caution  of  the 
Union  fleet  outside.  The  fact  was,  however,  that 
this  so-called  fleet  was  a  mere  assemblage  of  vessels 
quite  unable  to  fight  the  Charleston  batteries  and 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  saving  Sumter. 

Having  done  his  best  for  the  honor  of  the  flag, 
though  not  a  man  was  killed  within  the  walls,  An¬ 
derson  surrendered  in  the  afternoon.  Charleston 
went  wild  with  joy;  but  applauded  the  generosity 
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of  Beauregard’s  chivalrous  terms.  Next  day,  Sun¬ 
day  the  fourteenth,  Anderson’s  little  garrison  sa¬ 
luted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  fifty  guns,  and 
then,  with  colors  flying,  marched  down  on  board  a 
transport  to  the  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle . 

Strange  to  say,  after  being  four  years  in  Con¬ 
federate  hands,  Sumter  was  recaptured  by  the 
Union  forces  on  the  anniversary  of  its  surrender. 
It  was  often  bombarded,  though  never  taken,  in 
the  meantime. 

The  fall  of  Sumter  not  only  fired  all  Union  loy¬ 
alty  but  made  Confederates  eager  for  the  fray. 
The  very  next  day  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  three- 
month  volunteers.  Two  days  later  Confederate 
letters  of  marque  were  issued  to  any  privateers  that 
would  prey  on  Union  shipping.  Two  days  later 
again  Lincoln  declared  a  blockade  of  every  port 
from  South  Carolina  round  to  Texas.  Eight  days 
afterwards  he  extended  it  to  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 

But  in  the  meantime  Lincoln  had  been  himself 
marooned  in  Washington.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  the  day  he  declared  his  first  blockade,  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  were  attacked  by  a  mob  in 
Baltimore,  through  which  the  direct  rails  ran  from 
North  to  South.  Baltimore  was  full  of  secession. 
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and  the  bloodshed  roused  its  fury.  Maryland  was 
a  border  slave  State  out  of  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  carved.  Virginia  had  just  seceded. 
So  when  the  would-be  Confederates  of  Maryland, 
led  by  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  began  tearing  up 
rails,  burning  bridges,  and  cutting  the  wires,  the 
Union  Government  found  itself  enisled  in  a  hostile 
sea.  Its  own  forces  abandoned  the  Arsenal  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk. 
The  work  of  demolition  at  Harper’s  Ferry  had  to 
be  bungled  off  in  haste,  owing  to  shortness  of  time 
and  lack  of  means.  The  demolition  of  Norfolk 
was  better  done,  and  the  ships  were  sunk  at 
anchor.  But  many  valuable  stores  fell  into  enemy 
hands  at  both  these  Virginian  outposts  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  forces.  Through  six  long  days  of  dire  suspense 
not  a  ship,  not  a  train,  came  into  Washington.  At 
last,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  the  Seventh  New  York 
got  through,  having  come  south  by  boat  with  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts,  landed  at  Annapolis,  and 
commandeered  a  train  to  run  over  relaid  rails. 
With  them  came  the  news  that  all  the  loyal  North 
was  up,  that  the  Seventh  had  marched  through 
miles  of  cheering  patriots  in  New  York,  and  that 
these  two  fine  regiments  were  only  the  vanguard 
of  a  host. 
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But  just  a  week  before  Lincoln  experienced  this 
inexpressible  relief  he  lost,  and  his  enemy  won,  a 
single  officer,  who,  according  to  Winfield  Scott, 
was  alone  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand  veteran 
men.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April  Virginia  voted 
for  secession.  On  the  eighteenth  Lee  had  a  long 
confidential  interview  with  his  old  chief,  Winfield 
Scott.  On  the  twentieth  he  resigned,  writing  pri¬ 
vately  to  Scott  at  the  same  time  :  t£]VIy  resignation 
would  have  been  presented  at  once  but  for  the 
struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  myself  from  a 
service  to  which  I  have  devoted  the  best  years  of 
my  life.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  nothing  but  kindness  from  my  superiors 
and  a  most  cordial  friendship  from  my  comrades. 

I  shall  carry  to  the  grave  the  most  grateful  recollec¬ 
tions  of  your  kind  consideration,  and  your  name 
and  fame  shall  always  be  dear  to  me.  Save  in  the 
defense  of  my  native  State  I  never  desire  again  to 
draw  my  sword.” 

The  three  great  motives  which  finally  deter¬ 
mined  his  momentous  course  of  action  were:  first, 
his  aversion  from  taking  any  part  in  coercing  the* 
home  folks  of  Virginia;  secondly,  his  belief  in  State 
rights,  tempered  though  it  was  by  admiration  for 
the  Union;  and  thirdly,  his  clear  perception  that 
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war  was  now  inevitable,  and  that  defeat  for  the 
South  would  inevitably  mean  a  violent  change  of 
all  the  ways  of  Southern  life,  above  all,  a  change 
imposed  by  force  from  outside,  instead  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  change  he  wished  to  see  effected  from  within. 
He  was  opposed  to  slavery;  and  both  his  own  and 
his  wife’s  slaves  had  long  been  free.  Like  his  fa¬ 
mous  lieutenant,  Stonewall  Jackson,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  kind  to  the  blacks;  none  of  whom  ever 
wanted  to  leave,  once  they  had  been  domiciled  at 
Arlington,  the  estate  that  came  to  him  through  his 
wife,  Mary  Custis,  great-granddaughter  of  Martha 
Washington.  But,  like  Lincoln  before  the  war,  he 
wished  emancipation  to  come  from  the  slave  States 
themselves,  as  in  time  it  must  have  come,  with  due 
regard  for  compensation. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  this  eventful  April  Lee 
was  given  the  chief  command  of  all  Virginia’s 
forces.  Three  days  later  “Joe”  Johnston  took 
command  of  the  Virginians  at  Richmond.  One 
day  later  again  “Stonewall”  Jackson  took  com¬ 
mand  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Johnston  played  a  great 
and  noble  part  throughout  the  war;  and  we  shall 
meet  him  again  and  again,  down  to  the  very  end. 
But  Jackson  claims  our  first  attention  here. 

Like  all  the  great  leaders  on  both  sides  Jackson 
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had  been  an  officer  of  regulars.  He  was,  however, 
in  many  ways  unlike  the  army  type.  He  disliked 
society  amusements,  was  awkward,  shy,  reserved* 
and  apparently  recluse.  Moderately  tall,  with 
large  hands  and  feet,  stiff  in  his  movements,  un¬ 
gainly  in  the  saddle,  he  was  a  mere  nobody  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation  when  the  war  broke  out.  A  few 
brother-officers  had  seen  his  consummate  skill  and 
bravery  as  a  subaltern  in  Mexico;  and  still  fewer 
close  acquaintances  had  seen  his  sterling  qualities 
at  Lexington,  where,  for  ten  years,  he  had  been  a 
professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  But 
these  few  were  the  only  ones  who  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  this  recluse  of  peace  suddenly  became 
a  very  thunderbolt  of  war  — Puritan  in  soul. 
Cavalier  in  daring:  a  Cromwell  come  to  life  again. 

Harper’s  Ferry  was  a  strategic  point  in  north¬ 
ern  Virginia.  It  was  the  gate  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  as  well  as  the  point  where  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  crossed  the  Potomac  some  sixty 
miles  northwest  of  Washington.  Harper’s  Ferry 
was  known  by  name  to  North  and  South  through 
John  Brown’s  raid  two  years  before.  It  was  now 
coveted  by  Virginia  for  its  Arsenal  as  well  as  for  its 
command  of  road,  rail,  and  water  routes.  The 
plan  to  raid  it  was  arranged  at  Richmond  on  the 
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sixteenth  of  April.  But  when  the  raiders  reached 
it  on  the  eighteenth  they  found  it  abandoned  and 
its  Arsenal  in  flames.  The  machine  shops,  however, 
were  saved,  as  well  as  the  metal  parts  of  twenty 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  Then  the  Virginia  militia¬ 
men  and  volunteers  streamed  in,  to  the  number  of 
over  four  thousand.  They  were  a  mere  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  semi-independent  units,  mostly  composed 
of  raw  recruits  under  officers  who  themselves  knew 
next  to  nothing.  As  usual  with  such  fledgling 
troops  there  was  no  end  to  the  fuss  and  feathers 
among  the  members  of  the  busybody  staffs,  who 
were  numerous  enough  to  manage  an  army  but 
clumsy  enough  to  spoil  a  platoon.  It  was  said, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  that  there  was  as 
much  gold  lace  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  when  the  sun 
was  shining,  as  at  a  grand  review  in  Paris. 

Into  this  gaudy  assemblage  rode  Thomas  Jona¬ 
than  Jackson,  mounted  on  Little  Sorrel,  a  horse  as 
unpretentious  as  himself,  and  dressed  in  his  faded 
old  blue  professor’s  uniform  without  one  gleam  of 
gold.  He  had  only  two  staff  officers,  both  dressed 
as  plainly  as  himself.  He  was  not  a  major-general, 
nor  even  a  brigadier;  just  a  colonel.  He  held  no 
trumpeting  reviews.  He  made  no  flowery  speeches. 
He  didn’t  even  swear.  The  armed  mob  at  Harper’s 
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Ferry  felt  that  they  would  lose  caste  on  Sunday 
afternoons  under  a  commandant  like  this.  Then- 
feelings  were  still  more  outraged  when  they  heard 
that  every  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain  was  to 
lose  his  higher  rank,  and  that  all  new  reappoint¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made  on  military  merit  and  direct 
from  Richmond.  Companies  accustomed  to  elect 
their  officers  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment 
eagerly  joined  the  higher  officers  in  passing  adverse 
resolutions.  But  authorities  who  were  unanimous 
for  Lee  were  not  to  be  shaken  by  such  absurdities 
m  face  of  a  serious  war.  And  when  the  froth  had 
been  blown  off  the  top,  and  the  dregs  drained  out 
of  the  bottom,  the  solid  mass  between,  who  really 
were  sound  patriots,  settled  down  to  work. 

There  was  seven  hours’  drill  every  day  except 
Sunday;  no  light  task  for  a  mere  armed  mob  grop¬ 
ing  its  ignorant  way,  however  zealously,  towards 
the  organized  efficiency  of  a  real  army.  The  com¬ 
panies  had  to  be  formed  into  workable  battalions, 
the  battalions  into  brigades.  There  was  a  deplor¬ 
able  lack  of  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  commis¬ 
sariat,  transport,  medical  services,  and,  above  all, 
staff.  Armament  was  bad;  other  munitions  were 
worse.  There  would  have  been  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  of  holding  Harper’s  Ferry  unless  the  Northern 
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conglomeration  had  been  even  less  like  a  fighting 
army  than  the  Southern  was. 

Harper’s  Ferry  was  not  only  important  in  itself 
but  still  more  important  for  what  it  covered:  the 
wonderfully  fruitful  Shenandoah  Valley,  running 
southwest  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Lexington,  with  an  average  width  of 
only  twenty-four.  Bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Alleghanies  and  on  the  east  by  the  long  Blue  Ridge 
this  valley  was  a  regular  covered  way  by  which  the 
Northern  invaders  might  approach,  cut  Virginia 
in  two  (for  West  Virginia  was  then  a  part  of  the 
State)  and,  after  devastating  the  valley  itself  (thus 
destroying  half  the  food-base  of  Virginia)  attack 
eastern  Virginia  through  whichever  gaps  might 
serve  the  purpose  best.  More  than  this,  the  only 
direct  line  from  Richmond  to  the  Mississippi  ran 
just  below  the  southwest  end  of  the  valley,  while 
a  network  of  roads  radiated  from  Winchester 
near  the  northeast  end,  thirty  miles  southwest  of 
Harper’s  Ferry. 

Throughout  the  month  of  May  Jackson  went  on 
working  his  men  into  shape  and  watching  the 
enemy,  three  thousand  strong,  at  Chambersburg, 
forty -five  miles  north  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  twelve 
thousand  strong  farther  north  still.  One  day  he 
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made  a  magnificent  capture  of  rolling  stock  on  the 
twenty-seven  miles  of  double  track  that  centered 
in  Harper’s  Ferry.  This  greatly  hampered  the 
accumulation  of  coal  at  Washington  besides  help¬ 
ing  the  railroads  of  the  South.  Destroying  the 
line  was  out  of  the  question,  because  it  ran  through 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  both  of  which  he 
hoped  to  see  on  the  Confederate  side.  He  was  him¬ 
self  a  West  Virginian,  born  at  Clarksburg;  and  it 
grieved  him  greatly  when  West  Virginia  stood  by 
the  Union. 

Apart  from  this  he  did  nothing  spectacular.  The 
rest  was  all  just  sheer  hard  work.  He  kept  his  own 
counsel  so  carefully  that  no  one  knew  anything 
about  what  he  would  do  if  the  enemy  advanced. 
Even  the  officers  of  outposts  were  forbidden  to 
notice  or  mention  his  arrival  or  departure  on  his 
constant  tours  of  inspection,  lest  a  longer  look  than 
usual  at  any  point  might  let  an  awkward  inference 
be  drawn.  He  was  the  sternest  of  disciplinarians 
when  the  good  of  the  service  required  it.  But  no 
one  knew  better  that  the  finest  discipline  springs 
from  self-sacrifice  willingly  made  for  a  worthy 
cause;  and  no  one  was  readier  to  help  all  ranks 
along  toward  real  efficiency  in  the  kindest  possible 
way  when  he  saw  they  were  doing  their  best. 
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At  the  end  of  May  Johnston  took  over  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  increasing  force  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
while  Jackson  was  given  the  First  Shenandoah 
Brigade,  a  unit  soon,  like  himself,  to  be  raised  by 
service  into  fame. 

On  the  first  and  third  of  May  Virginia  issued 
calls  for  more  men;  and  on  the  third  Lincoln,  who 
quite  understood  the  signs  of  the  times,  called  for 
men  whose  term  of  service  would  be  three  years 
and  not  three  months. 

Just  a  week  later  Missouri  was  saved  for  the 
Union  by  the  daring  skill  of  two  determined  leaders, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  a  Member  of  Congress  who  be¬ 
came  a  good  major-general,  and  Captain  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  an  excellent  soldier,  who  commanded  the 
little  garrison  of  regulars  at  St.  Louis.  When  Lin¬ 
coln  called  upon  Governor  Claiborne  Jackson  to 
supply  Missouri’s  quota  of  three-month  volunteers 
the  Governor  denounced  the  proposed  coercion  as 
“illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  inhuman, 
and  diabolical”;  and  thereafter  did  his  best  to 
make  Missouri  join  the  South.  But  Blair  and  Lyon 
were  too  quick  for  him.  Blair  organized  the  Home 
Guards,  whom  Lyon  armed  from  the  arsenal.  Lyon 
then  sent  all  the  surplus  arms  and  stores  across  the 
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river  into  Illinois,  while  he  occupied  the  most  com¬ 
manding  position  near  the  arsenal  with  his  own 
troops,  thus  forestalling  the  Confederates,  under 
Brigadier-General  D.  M.  Frost,  who  was  now 
forced  to  establish  Camp  Jackson  in  a  far  less 
favorable  place.  So  vigorously  had  Blair  and 
Lyon  worked  that  they  had  armed  thousands  while 
Frost  had  only  armed  hundreds.  But  when  Frost 
received  siege  guns  and  mortars  from  farther  south 
Lyon  felt  the  time  had  come  for  action. 

Lyon  was  a  born  leader,  though  Grant  and  Sher¬ 
man  (then  in  St.  Louis  as  junior  ex-officers,  quite 
unknown  to  fame)  were  almost  the  only  men,  apart 
from  Blair,  to  see  any  signs  of  preeminence  in  this 
fiery  little  red-headed,  weather-beaten  captain, 
who  kept  dashing  about  the  arsenal,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  papers,  making  sure  of  every  detail 
connected  with  the  handful  of  regulars  and  the 
thousands  of  Home  Guards. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  Lyon  borrowed  an  old  dress 
from  Blair’s  mother-in-law,  completing  the  dis¬ 
guise  with  a  thickly  veiled  sunbonnet,  and  drove 
through  Camp  Jackson.  That  night  he  and  Blair 
attended  a  council  of  war,  at  which,  overcoming  all 
opposition,  answering  all  objections,  and  making 
all  arrangements,  they  laid  their  plans  for  the 
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morrow.  When  Lyon’s  seven  thousand  surrounded 
Frost’s  seven  hundred  the  Confederates  surren¬ 
dered  at  discretion  and  were  marched  as  prisoners 
through  St.  Louis.  There  were  many  Southern 
sympathizers  among  the  crowds  in  the  streets;  one 
of  them  fired  a  pistol;  and  the  Home  Guards  fired 
back,  killing  several  women  and  children  by  mis¬ 
take.  This  unfortunate  incident  hardened  many 
neutrals  and  even  Unionists  against  the  Union 
forces;  so  much  so  that  Sterling  Price,  a  Unionist 
and  former  governor,  became  a  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral,  whose  field  for  recruiting  round  Jefferson  City 
on  the  Missouri  promised  a  good  crop  of  enemies 
to  the  Union  cause. 

Lyon  and  Blair  wished  to  march  against  Price 
immediately  and  smash  every  hostile  force  while 
still  in  the  act  of  forming.  But  General  Harney, 
who  commanded  the  Department  of  the  West, 
returned  to  St.  Louis  the  day  after  the  shooting 
and  made  peace  instead  of  war  with  Price.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  however,  Lincoln  removed 
Harney  and  promoted  Lyon  in  his  place;  where¬ 
upon  Price  and  Governor  Jackson  at  once  prepared 
to  fight.  Then  sundry  neutrals,  of  the  gabbling 
kind  who  think  talk  enough  will  settle  anything, 
induced  the  implacables  to  meet  in  St.  Louis.  The 
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conference  was  ended  by  Lyon’s  declaration  that 
he  would  see  every  Missourian  under  the  sod  before 
he  would  take  any  orders  from  the  State  about  any 
Federal  matter,  however  small.  “This,  ”  he  said  in 
conclusion,  “means  war.”  And  it  did. 

Again  a  single  week  sufficed  for  the  striking  of 
the  blow.  The  conference  was  held  on  the  eleventh 
of  June.  On  the  fourteenth  Lyon  reached  Jefferson 
City  only  to  find  that  the  Governor  had  decamped 
for  Boonville,  still  higher  up  the  Missouri.  Here, 
on  the  seventeenth,  Lyon  attacked  him  with 
greatly  superior  numbers  and  skill,  defeated  him 
utterly,  and  sent  him  flying  south  with  only  a  few 
hundred  followers  left.  Boonville  was,  in  itself,  a 
very  small  affair  indeed.  But  it  had  immense  re¬ 
sults.  Lyon  had  seized  the  best  strategic  point  of 
rail  and  river  junction  on  the  Mississippi  by  hold- 
ing  St.  Louis.  He  had  also  secured  supremacy  in 
arms,  munitions,  and  morale.  By  turning  the 
Governor  out  of  Jefferson  City,  the  State  capital, 
he  had  deprived  the  Confederates  of  the  prestige 
and  convenience  of  an  acknowledged  headquarters. 
Flow,  by  defeating  him  at  Boonville  and  driving 
his  forces  south  in  headlong  flight  he  had  prac¬ 
tically  made  the  whole  Missouri  River  a  Federal 
line  of  communication  as  well  as  a  barrier  between 
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would-be  Confederates  to  the  north  and  south  of  it. 
More  than  this,  the  possession  of  Boonville  struck 
a  fatal  blow  at  Confederate  recruiting  and  organi¬ 
zation  throughout  the  whole  of  that  strategic  area; 
for  Boonville  was  the  center  to  which  pro-Southern 
Missourians  were  flocking.  The  tide  of  battle  was 
to  go  against  the  Federals  at  Wilson’s  Creek  in  the 
southwest  of  the  State,  and  even  at  Lexington 
on  the  Missouri,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  but 
this  was  only  the  breaking  of  the  last  Confeder¬ 
ate  waves.  As  a  State,  Missouri  was  lost  to  the 
South  already. 

In  Kentucky,  the  next  border  State,  opinions 
were  likewise  divided;  and  Kentuckians  fought 
each  other  with  help  from  both  sides.  Anderson,  of 
Fort  Sumter  fame,  was  appointed  to  the  Kentucky 
command  in  May.  But  here  the  crisis  did  not 
occur  for  months,  while  a  border  campaign  was 
already  being  fought  in  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia,  which  became  a  separate  State 
during  the  war,  was  strongly  Federal,  like  eastern 
Tennessee.  These  Federal  parts  of  two  Confed¬ 
erate  States  formed  a  wedge  dangerous  to  the  whole 
South,  especially  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Each  side  therefore  tried  to  control  this  area  itself. 
The  Federals,  under  McClellan,  of  whom  we  shall 
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soon  hear  more,  had  two  lines  of  invasion  into  West 
Virginia,  both  based  on  the  Ohio.  The  northern 
converged  by  rail,  from  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg, 
on  Grafton,  the  only  junction  in  West  Virginia. 
The  southern  ran  up  the  Great  Kanawha,  with 
good  navigation  to  Charleston  and  water  enough 
for  small  craft  on  to  Gauley  Bridge,  which  was  the 
strategic  point. 

In  May  the  Confederates  cut  the  line  near  Graf¬ 
ton.  As  this  broke  direct  communication  between 
the  West  and  Washington,  McClellan  sent  forces 
from  which  two  flying  columns,  three  thousand 
strong,  converged  on  Philippi,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Grafton,  and  surprised  a  thousand  Confederates. 
These  thereupon  retired,  with  little  loss,  to  Beverly, 
thirty  miles  farther  south  still.  Here  there  was  a 
combat  at  Rich  Mountain  on  the  eleventh  of  July. 
The  Confederates  again  retreated,  losing  General 
Garnett  in  a  skirmish  the  following  day.  This 
ended  McClellan’s  own  campaign  in  West  Virginia. 

But  the  Kanawha  campaign,  which  lasted  till 
November,  had  only  just  begun,  with  Rosecrans 
as  successor  to  McClellan  (who  had  been  recalled 
to  Washington  for  very  high  command)  and  with 
General  Jacob  D.  Cox  leading  the  force  against 
Gauley.  The  Confederates  did  all  they  could  to 
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keep  their  precarious  foothold.  They  sent  political 
chiefs',  like  Henry  A.  Wise,  ex-Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  John  B.  Floyd,  the  late  Federal  Secretary  of 
War,  both  of  whom  were  now  Confederate  briga¬ 
diers.  They  even  sent  Lee  himself  in  general  com¬ 
mand.  But,  confronted  by  superior  forces  in  a 
difficult  and  thoroughly  hostile  country,  they  at  last 
retired  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  frontier  of  two  warring  States. 

The  campaign  in  West  Virginia  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  It  was  not  marked  by  any  real  bat¬ 
tles;  and  there  was  no  scope  for  exceptional  skill 
of  the  higher  kind  on  either  side.  But  it  made 
McClellan’s  bubble  reputation. 

McClellan  was  an  ex-captain  of  United  States 
Engineers  who  had  done  very  well  at  West  Point, 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Mexico,  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  army  with  the  Allies  in  the 
Crimea,  had  written  a  good  official  report  on  his 
observations  there,  had  become  manager  of  a  big 
railroad  after  leaving  the  service,  and  had  so  im¬ 
pressed  people  with  his  ability  and  modesty  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  that  his  appointment  to  the  chief 
command  in  West  Virginia  was  hailed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  satisfaction.  Then  came  the  two  affairs  at 
Philippi  and  Rich  Mountain,  the  first  of  which 
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was  planned  and  carried  out  by  otber  men,  wbile 
the  second  was,  if  anything,  spoiled  by  him¬ 
self;  for  here,  as  afterwards  on  a  vastly  greater 
scene  of  action,  he  failed  to  strike  home  at  the 
critical  moment. 

Yet  though  he  failed  in  arms  he  won  by  proclama¬ 
tions;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  Words  not  Deeds 
might  well  have  been  his  motto.  He  began  with  a 
bombastic  address  to  the  inhabitants  and  ended 
with  another  to  his  troops,  whom  he  congratulated 
on  having  “annihilated  two  armies,  commanded  by 
educated  and  experienced  soldiers,  intrenched  in 
mountain  fastnesses  fortified  at  their  leisure.5 5 

It  disastrously  happened  that  the  Union  public 
were  hungering  for  heroes  at  this  particular  time 
and  that  Union  journalists  were  itching  to  write 
one  up  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  So  all  McClellan’s 
tinsel  was  counted  out  for  gold  before  an  avaricious 
mob  of  undiscriminating  readers;  and  when,  at  the 
height  of  the  publicity  campaign,  the  Government 
wanted  to  retrieve  Bull  Run  they  turned  to  the 
Man  of  Destiny”  who  had  been  given  the  nois¬ 
iest  advertisement  as  the  “Young  Napoleon  of 
the  West.”  McClellan  had  many  good  qualities 
for  organization,  and  even  some  for  strategy. 
An  excited  press  and  public,  however,  would  not 
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acclaim  him  for  what  he  was  but  for  what  he 
most  decidedly  was  not. 

Meanwhile,  before  McClellan  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  to  West  Virginia,  the  main  Union  army 
had  been  disastrously  defeated  by  the  main  Con¬ 
federate  army  at  Bull  Bun,  on  that  vital  ground 
which  lay  between  the  rival  capitals. 

In  April  Lincoln  had  called  for  three-month 
volunteers.  In  May  the  term  of  service  for  new 
enlistments  was  three  years.  In  June  the  military 
chiefs  at  Washington  were  vainly  doing  all  that 
military  men  could  do  to  make  something  like  the 
beginnings  of  an  army  out  of  the  conglomerating 
mass.  Winfield  Scott,  the  veteran  General-in- 
Chief,  rightly  revered  by  the  whole  service  as  a 
most  experienced,  farsighted,  and  practical  man, 
was  ably  assisted  by  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Irvin 
McDowell.  But  civilian  interference  ruined  all. 
Even  Lincoln  had  not  yet  learned  the  quintessen¬ 
tial  difference  between  that  civil  control  by  which 
the  fighting  services  are  so  rightly  made  the  real 
servants  of  the  whole  people  and  that  civilian  inter¬ 
ference  which  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  a  land¬ 
lubber  owning  a  ship  should  grab  the  wheel  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  middle  of  a  storm.  Simon  Cameron, 
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then  Secretary  of  War,  was  good  enough  as  a  party 
politician,  but  all  thumbs  when  fumbling  with  the 
armies  in  the  field.  The  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  had  war  nostrums  of  their  own;  and  every 
politician  with  a  pull  did  what  he  could  to  use  it. 
Behind  all  these  surged  a  clamorous  press  and  an 
excited  people,  both  patriotic  and  well  meaning; 
but  both  wholly  ignorant  of  war,  and  therefore 
generating  a  public  opinion  that  forced  the  not  un¬ 
willing  Government  to  order  an  armed  mob  “on  to 
Richmond  before  it  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
learning  how  to  be  an  army. 

The  Congress  that  met  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
voted  five  hundred  thousand  men  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  This  showed  that 
the  greatness  of  the  war  was  beginning  to  be  seen. 
But  the  men,  the  money,  and  the  Glorious  Fourth 
were  so  blurred  together  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  distinction  between  a  vote  in  Congress  and  its 
effect  upon  some  future  battlefield  was  never  real¬ 
ized.  The  result  was  a  new  access  of  zeal  for  driving 
McDowell  “on  to  Richmond.”  Making  the  best 
of  a  bad  business,  Scott  had  already  begun  his 
preparations  for  the  premature  advance. 

By  the  end  of  May  Confederate  pickets  had  been 
in  sight  of  Washington,  while  MhDowell,  crossing 
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the  Potomac,  was  faced  by  his  friend  of  old  West 
Point  and  Mexican  days,  General  Beauregard, 
fresh  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter.  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July  General  Patterson,  a  veteran  of 
“  1812”  and  Mexico,  was  in  command  up  the  Poto¬ 
mac  near  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  was  opposed  by 
“Joe”  Johnston,  who  had  taken  over  that  Con¬ 
federate  command  from  “Stonewall”  Jackson. 
Down  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  the  Union  navy.  General  Ben¬ 
jamin  Butler,  threatening  Richmond  in  flank,  along 
the  lower  Chesapeake,  was  watched  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  Huger  and  Magruder.  Meanwhile,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  the  West  Virginian  campaign 
was  in  full  swing,  with  superior  Federal  forces 
under  McClellan. 

Thus  the  general  situation  in  July  was  that  the 
whole  of  northeastern  Virginia  was  faced  by  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  superior  forces  which  began  at  the  Kana¬ 
wha  River,  ran  northeast  to  Grafton,  then  north¬ 
east  to  Cumberland,  then  along  the  Potomac  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  to  Fortress  Monroe.  From 
the  Kanawha  to  Grafton  there  were  only  roads. 
From  Grafton  to  Cumberland  there  was  rail  as 
well.  From  Cumberland  to  Washington  there  were 
road,  rail,  river,  and  canal.  From  Washington  to 
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Fortress  Monroe  there  was  water  fit  for  any  fleet 
The  Union  armies  along  this  semicircle  were  not 
only  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Confederates  facing 
them  but  they  were  backed  by  a  sea-power,  both 
naval  and  mercantile,  which  the  Confederates 
could  not  begin  to  challenge,  much  less  overcome. 
Lee  was  the  military  adviser  to  the  Confederate 
Government  at  Richmond  as  Scott  then  was  to 
the  Union  Government  at  Washington. 

Such  was  the  central  scene  of  action,  where  the 
first  great  battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  The 
Union  forces  were  based  on  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  Confederates 
faced  them  from  Bull  Run  to  Winchester,  which 
points  were  nearly  sixty  miles  apart  by  road  and 
rail.  The  Union  forces  were  fifty  thousand  strong, 
the  Confederate  thirty-three  thousand.  The  Union 
problem  was  how  to  keep  “Joe”  Johnston  in  the 
Winchester  position  by  threatening  or  actually 
making  an  invasion  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
with  Patterson’s  superior  force,  while  McDowell’s 
superior  force  attacked  or  turned  Beauregard’s 
position  at  Bull  Run.  The  Confederate  problem 
was  how  to  give  Patterson  the  slip  and  reach  Bull 
Run  in  time  to  meet  McDowell  with  an  equal  force. 
The  Confederates  had  the  advantage  of  interior 
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lines  both  here  and  in  the  semicircle  as  a  whole, 
though  the  Union  forces  enjoyed  in  general  much 
better  means  of  transportation.  The  Confederates 
enjoyed  better  control  from  government  head¬ 
quarters,  where  the  Cabinet  mostly  had  the  sense 
to  trust  in  Lee.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tied 
down  by  orders  to  defend  Washington  by  purely 
defensive  means  as  well  as  by  the  on  to  Rich¬ 
mond”  march.  Patterson  was  therefore  obliged 
to  watch  the  Federal  back  door  at  Harper  s  Ferry 
as  well  as  the  Confederate  side  doors  up  the  Shen¬ 
andoah:  an  impossible  task,  on  exterior  lines,  with 
the  kind  of  force  he  had.  The  civilian  chiefs  at 
Washington  did  not  see  that  the  best  of  all  defense 
was  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  means  of  destroying 
them,  and  that  his  greatest  force  of  fighting  men, 
not  any  particular  place,  should  always  be  their 
main  objective. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  June  Johnston  had  de¬ 
stroyed  everything  useful  to  the  enemy  at  Harper  s 
Ferry  and  retired  to  Winchester .  On  the  twentieth 
Jackson’s  brigade  marched  on  Martinsburg  to 
destroy  the  workshops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  and  to  support  the  three  hundred  troopers 
under  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  was  so  soon  to  be  the 
greatest  of  cavalry  commanders  on  the  Confederate 
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side.  Unknown  at  twenty-nine,  killed  at  thirty* 
one,  “Jeb”  Stuart  was  a  Virginian  ex-officer  of 
United  States  Dragoons,  trained  in  frontier  fight¬ 
ing,  and  the  perfect  type  of  what  a  cavalry  com¬ 
mander  should  be:  tall,  handsome,  splendidly 
supple  and  strong,  hawk-eyed  and  lion-hearted, 
quick,  bold,  determined,  and  inspiring,  yet  always 
full  of  knowledge  and  precaution  too ;  indefatigable 
at  all  times,  and  so  persistent  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
that  the  enemy  could  no  more  shake  him  off  than 
they  could  escape  their  shadows. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  first  brush  took  place 
at  Falling  Waters,  five  miles  south  of  the  Potomac, 
where  Jackson  came  into  touch  with  Patterson’s 
advanced  guard.  As  Jackson  withdrew  his  hand¬ 
ful  of  Virginian  infantry  the  Federal  cavalry  came 
clattering  down  the  turnpike  and  were  met  by  a 
single  shot  from  a  Confederate  gun  that  smashed 
the  head  of  their  column  and  sent  the  others  flying. 
Meanwhile  Stuart,  who  had  been  reconnoitering, 
came  upon  a  company  of  Federal  infantry  rest¬ 
ing  in  a  field.  Galloping  among  them  suddenly 
he  shouted,  “Throw  down  your  arms  or  you  are 
all  dead  men!”  Whereupon  they  all  threw  down 
their  arms;  and  his  troopers  led  them  off.  Patter¬ 
son,  badly  served  by  his  very  raw  staff,  reported 
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Jackson’s  little  vanguard  as  being  precisely  ten 
times  stronger  than  it  was.  He  pushed  out  cau¬ 
tiously  to  right  and  left;  and  when  he  tried  to  en¬ 
gage  again  he  found  that  Jackson  had  withdrawn. 
Falling  Waters  was  microscopically  small  as  a 
fight.  But  it  served  to  raise  Confederate  morale 
and  depress  the  Federals  correspondingly. 

Patterson  occupied  Martinsburg,  while  Johnston, 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  awaited  his  further  ad¬ 
vance  four  days  before  retiring.  Then,  with  his 
fourteen  thousand,  Patterson  advanced  again, 
stood  irresolute  under  distracting  orders  from  the 
Government  in  Washington,  and  finally  went  to 
Charlestown  on  the  seventeenth  of  July  —  almost 
back  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  Johnston,  with  his  eleven 
thousand,  now  stood  fast  at  Winchester,  fifteen 
miles  southwest,  while  Stuart,  like  a  living  screen, 
moved  to  and  fro  between  them. 

Meanwhile  McDowell’s  thirty-six  thousand  had 
marched  past  the  President  with  bands  playing 
and  colors  flying  amid  a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm. 
The  press  campaign  was  at  its  height;  so  was  the 
speechifying;  and  ninety-nine  people  out  of  every 
hundred  thought  Beauregard’s  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  at  Bull  Bun  would  be  defeated  in  a  way 
that  would  be  sure  to  make  the  South  give  in. 
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McDowell  had  between  two  and  three  thousand  reg¬ 
ulars:  viz.,  seven  troops  of  cavalry,  nine  batteries 
of  artillery,  eight  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  little 
battalion  of  marines.  Then  there  was  the  immense 
paper  army  voted  on  the  Glorious  Fourth.  And 
here,  for  the  general  public  to  admire,  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  armed  and  uniformed  men  that  members  of 
Congress  and  writers  in  the  press  united  in  calling 
one  of  the  best  armies  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Moreover,  the  publicity  campaign  was  kept  up 
unflaggingly  till  the  very  clash  of  arms  began.  Re¬ 
porters  marched  along  and  sent  off  reams  of  copy. 
Congressmen,  and  even  ladies,  graced  the  occasion 
in  every  way  they  could.  “  The  various  regiments 
were  brilliantly  uniformed  according  to  the  aes¬ 
thetic  taste  of  peace,  ”  wrote  General  Fry,  then  an 
officer  on  McDowell’s  staff,  and  “during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  the  bivouacs  at  Centreville, 
almost  within  cannon  range  of  the  enemy,  were 
thronged  with  visitors,  official  and  unofficial,  who 
came  in  carriages  from  Washington,  were  under  no 
military  restraint,  and  passed  to  and  fro  among 
the  troops  as  they  pleased,  giving  the  scene  the 
appearance  of  a  monster  military  picnic.” 

Had  McDowell  been  able  to  attack  on  either  of 
these  two  days  he  must  have  won.  But  previous 
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Governments  had  never  given  the  army  the  means 
of  making  proper  surveys;  so  here,  within  a  day’s 
march  of  the  Federal  capital,  the  maps  were  worth¬ 
less  for  military  use.  Information  had  to  be  gleaned 
by  reconnaissance;  and  reconnaissance  takes  time, 
especially  without  trustworthy  guides,  sufficient 
cavalry,  and  a  proper  staff.  Moreover,  the  army 
was  all  parts  and  no  whole,  through  no  fault  of 
McDowell’s  or  of  his  military  chiefs.  The  three- 
month  volunteers,  whose  term  of  service  was  nearly 
over,  had  not  learned  their  drill  as  individuals 
before  being  herded  into  companies,  battalions, 
and  brigades,  of  course  becoming  more  and  more 
inefficient  as  the  units  grew  more  and  more  com¬ 
plex.  Of  the  still  more  essential  discipline  they 
naturally  knew  still  less.  There  was  no  lack  of 
courage;  for  these  were  the  same  breed  of  men  as 
those  with  whom  Washington  had  won  immortal 
fame,  the  same  as  those  with  whom  both  Grant 
and  Lee  were  yet  to  win  it.  But,  as  Napoleon  used 
to  say,  mere  men  are  not  the  same  as  soldiers. 
Nor  are  armed  mobs  the  same  as  armies. 

The  short  march  to  the  front  was  both  confused 
and  demoralizing.  No  American  officer  had  ever 
had  the  chance  even  of  seeing,  much  less  handling, 
thirty-six  thousand  men  under  arms.  This  force 
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was  followed  by  an  immense  and  unwieldy  train  of 
supplies,  manned  by  wholly  undisciplined  civilian 
drivers;  while  other,  and  quite  superfluous,  civil¬ 
ians  clogged  every  movement  and  made  confusion 
worse  confounded.  “The  march,”  says  Sherman, 
who  commanded  a  brigade,  “demonstrated  little 
save  the  general  laxity  of  discipline;  for,  with  all 
my  personal  efforts,  I  could  not  prevent  the  men 
from  straggling  for  water,  blackberries,  or  anything 
on  the  way  they  fancied.”  In  the  whole  of  the  first 
long  summer’s  day,  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the  army 
only  marched  six  miles ;  and  it  took  the  better  part 
of  the  seventeenth  to  herd  its  stragglers  back  again. 
“I  wished  them,  ”  says  McDowell,  “  to  go  to  Centre- 
ville  the  second  day  [only  another  six  miles  out] 
but  the  men  were  foot-weary,  not  so  much  by  the 
distance  marched  as  by  the  time  they  had  been  on 
foot.”  That  observant  private,  Warren  Lee  Goss, 
has  told  us  how  hard  it  is  to  soldier  suddenly. 
“My  canteen  banged  against  my  bayonet;  both 
tin  cup  and  bayonet  badly  interfered  with  the  butt 
of  my  musket,  while  my  cartridge-box  and  haver¬ 
sack  were  constantly  flopping  up  and  down  — 
the  whole  jangling  like  loose  harness  and  chains  on 
a  runaway  horse.”  The  weather  was  hot.  The 
roads  were  dusty.  And  many  a  man  threw  away 
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parts  of  his  kit  for  which  he  suffered  later  on. 
There  was  food  in  superabundance.  But,  with  that 
unwieldy  and  grossly  undisciplined  supply-and- 
transport  service,  the  men  and  their  food  never 
came  together  at  the  proper  time. 

Early  on  the  eighteenth  McDowell,  whose  own 
work  was  excellent  all  through,  pushed  forward  a 
brigade  against  Blackburn’s  Ford,  toward  the  Con¬ 
federate  right,  in  order  to  distract  attention  from 
the  real  objective,  which  was  to  be  the  turning  of 
the  left.  The  Confederate  outposts  fell  back  be¬ 
yond  the  ford.  The  Federal  brigade  followed  on; 
when  suddenly  sharp  volleys  took  it  in  front  and 
flank.  The  opposing  brigade,  under  Longstreet 
(of  whom  we  shall  often  hear  again),  had  lain  con¬ 
cealed  and  sprung  its  trap  quite  neatly.  Most  of 
the  Federals  behaved  extremely  well  under  these 
untoward  circumstances.  But  one  whole  battery 
and  another  whole  battalion,  whose  term  of  service 
expired  that  afternoon,  were  officially  reported  as 
having  “moved  to  the  rear  to  the  sound  of  the 
enemy’s  cannon.”  Thereafter,  as  military  units, 

they  simply  ceased  to  exist. 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  this  same 
day  Johnston  received  a  telegram  at  Winchester, 
from  Richmond,  warning  him  that  McDowell  was 
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advancing  on  Bull  Run,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  seizing  Manassas  Junction,  which  would  cut  the 
Confederate  rail  communication  with  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  and  so  prevent  all  chance  of  imme¬ 
diate  concentration  at  Bull  Run.  Johnston  saw 
that  the  hour  had  come.  It  could  not  have  come 
before,  as  Lee  and  the  rest  had  foreseen;  because 
an  earlier  concentration  at  Bull  Run  would  have 
drawn  the  two  superior  Federal  forces  together  on 
the  selfsame  spot.  There  was  still  some  risk  about 
giving  Patterson  the  slip.  True,  his  three-month 
special-constable  array  was  semi-mutinous  al¬ 
ready  ,  and  its  term  of  service  had  only  a  few  more 
days  to  run.  True,  also,  that  the  men  had  cause  for 
grievance.  They  were  all  without  pay,  and  some 
of  them  were  reported  as  being  still  “without 
pants.”  But,  despite  such  drawbacks,  a  resolute 
attack  by  Patterson’s  fourteen  thousand  could 
have  at  least  held  fast  Johnston’s  eleven  thou¬ 
sand,  who  were  mostly  little  better  off  in  military 
ways.  Patterson,  however,  suffered  from  dis¬ 
tracting  orders,  and  that  was  his  undoing.  John¬ 
ston,  admirably  screened  by  Stuart,  drew  quiet¬ 
ly  away,  leaving  his  sick  at  Winchester  and 
raising  the  spirits  of  his  whole  command  by  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  Beauregard  was  in  danger  and 
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that  they  were  to  “make  a  forced  march  to  save 
the  country.” 

Straining  every  nerve  they  stepped  out  gallantly 
and  covered  mile  after  mile  till  they  reached  the 
Shenandoah,  forded  it,  and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
at  Ashby’s  Gap.  But  lack  of  training  and  march 
discipline  told  increasingly  against  them.  “The 
discouragement  of  that  day’s  march,”  said  John¬ 
ston,  “is  indescribable.  Frequent  and  unreason¬ 
able  delays  caused  so  slow  a  rate  of  marching  as  to 
make  me  despair  of  joining  General  Beauregard  in 
time  to  aid  him.”  Even  the  First  Brigade,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  leading  the  march  and  of  having 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  discipline,  was 
exhausted  by  a  day’s  work  that  it  could  have 
romped  through  later  on.  Jackson  himself  stood 
guard  alone  till  dawn  while  all  his  soldiers  slept. 

As  Jackson’s  men  marched  down  to  take  the 
train  at  Piedmont,  Stuart  gayly  trotted  past, 
having  left  Patterson  still  in  ignorance  that  John¬ 
ston’s  force  had  gone.  By  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  nineteenth  Jackson  was  detraining  at  Manas¬ 
sas.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  nearly 
two  whole  days  before  the  last  of  Johnston  s  bri¬ 
gades  arrived,  just  in  time  for  the  crisis  of  the 
battle.  When  Johnston  had  joined  Beauregard 
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their  united  effective  total  was  thirty  thousand 
men.  There  had  been  a  wastage  of  three  thousand. 
McDowell  also  had  no  more  than  thirty  thousand 
effectives  present  on  the  twenty-first;  for  he  left 
one  division  at  Centreville  and  lost  the  rest  by 
straggling  and  by  the  way  in  which  the  battery  and 
battalion  already  mentioned  had  4 4  claimed  their 
discharge  at  Blackburn’s  Ford.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth,  while,  sorely  against  his 
will,  the  Federals  were  having  their  “monster  mili¬ 
tary  picnic  at  Centreville,  he  was  reconnoitering 
his  constantly  increasing  enemy  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  with  his  ill-trained  staff,  bad  maps,  and 
lack  of  proper  guides. 

Lee  had  chosen  six  miles  of  Bull  Run  as  a  good 
defensive  position.  But  Beauregard  intended  to 
attack,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  Federal  disjointed¬ 
ness.  Consequently  none  of  the  eight  fords  were 
strongly  defended  except  at  Union  Mills  on  the 
extreme  right  and  the  Stone  Bridge  on  the  extreme 
left,  where  the  turnpike  from  Centreville  to  War- 
renton  crossed  the  Run.  Bull  Run  itself  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  obstacle,  having  fairly  high  banks  and 
running  along  the  Confederate  front  like  the  ditch 
of  a  fortress.  Three  miles  in  rear  stood  Manassas 
Junction  on  a  moderate  plateau  intersected  by 
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several  creeks.  The  most  important  of  these  creeks. 
Young’s  Branch,  joined  Bull  Run  on  the  extreme 
left,  near  the  Stone  Bridge  and  Warrenton  turn¬ 
pike,  after  flowing  through  the  little  valley  between 
the  Henry  Hill  and  Matthews  Hill.  Three  miles 
in  front,  across  Bull  Run,  stood  Centreville,  the 
Federal  camp  and  field  base  during  the  battle. 

Sunday,  July  21,  1861,  was  a  beautiful  mid¬ 
summer  day.  Both  armies  were  stirring  soon  after 
dawn.  But  a  miscarriage  of  orders  delayed  the 
Confederate  offensive  so  much  that  the  initiative 
of  attack  passed  to  the  Federals,  who  advanced 
against  the  Stone  Bridge  shortly  after  six.  This 
attack,  however,  though  made  by  a  whole  division 
against  a  single  small  brigade,  was  immediately 
recognized  as  a  mere  feint  when,  two  hours  later, 
Evans,  commanding  the  Confederate  brigade,  saw 
dense  clouds  of  dust  rising  above  the  woods  on  his 
left  front,  where  the  road  crossed  Sudley  Springs, 
nearly  two  miles  beyond  his  own  left.  Perceiving 
that  this  new  development  must  be  a  regular  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  the  whole  Confederate  left  by  cross¬ 
ing  Bull  Run,  he  sent  back  word  to  Beauregard, 
posted  some  men  to  hold  the  Stone  Bridge,  and 
marched  the  rest  to  crown  the  Matthews  Hill,  fac¬ 
ing  Sudley  Springs  a  mile  away.  Meanwhile  four 
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of  Joe  Johnston  s  five  Shenandoah  brigades  — ■ 
Bee’s,  Bartow’s,  Bonham’s,  and  Jackson’s  —  had 
been  coming  over  from  the  right  reserve  to  strength¬ 
en  Evans  at  the  Bridge.  As  the  great  Federal 
turning  movement  developed  against  the  Con¬ 
federate  left  these  brigades  followed  Evans  and 
were  themselves  followed  by  other  troops,  till  the 
real  battle  raged  not  along  Bull  Run  but  across  the 
Matthews  Hill  and  Henry  Hill. 

Forming  the  new  front  at  right  angles  to  the  old, 
so  as  to  attack  and  defend  the  Confederate  left  on 
the  Matthews  and  Henry  Hills,  caused  much  con¬ 
fusion  on  both  sides;  but  more  on  the  Federal, 
as  the  Confederates  knew  the  ground  better.  By 
eleven  Bee  had  reached  Evans  and  sent  word  back 
to  hurry  Bartow  on.  But  the  Federals,  having 
double  numbers  and  a  great  preponderance  in  guns, 
soon  drove  the  Confederates  off  the  Matthews  Hill. 
As  the  Confederates  recrossed  Young’s  Branch  and 
climbed  the  Henry  Hill  the  regular  artillery  of  the 
Federals  limbered  up  smartly,  galloped  across  the 
Matthews  Hill,  and  from  its  nearer  slope  plied  the 
retreating  Confederates  on  the  opposite  slope  with 
admirably  served  shell.  Under  this  fire  the  raw 
Confederates  ran  in  confusion,  while  their  un¬ 
covered  guns  galloped  back  to  find  a  new  position. 
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“Curse  them  for  deserting  the  guns,”  snapped 
Imboden,  whose  battery  came  face  to  face  with 
Jackson’s  brigade.  “I’ll  support  you,  ”  said  Jack- 
son,  “unlimber  right  here.”  At  the  same  time, 
half-past  eleven,  Bee  galloped  up  on  his  foaming 
charger,  saying,  “General,  they’re  beating  us 
back.”  “Then,  Sir,  ”  said  Jackson, “  we’ll  give  them 
the  bayonet”;  and  his  lips  shut  tight  as  a  vice. 

Bee  then  went  back  behind  the  Henry  Hill, 
where  his  broken  brigade  was  trying  to  rally,  and, 
pointing  toward  the  crest  with  his  sword,  shouted 
in  a  voice  of  thunder:  “Rally  behind  the  Virgin¬ 
ians  !  Look !  There’s  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone 
wall!”  From  that  one  cry  of  battle  Stonewall 
Jackson  got  his  name. 

While  the  rest  of  the  Shenandoahs  were  rallying, 
in  rear  of  Jackson,  Beauregard  and  Johnston  came 
up,  followed  by  two  batteries.  Miles  behind  them, 
all  the  men  that  could  be  spared  from  the  fords 
were  coming  too.  But  the  Federals  on  the  Mat¬ 
thews  Hill  were  still  in  more  than  double  numbers; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  priceless  advantage  of  having 
some  regulars  among  them.  If  the  Federal  division 
at  the  Stone  Bridge  had  only  pushed  home  its 
attack  at  this  favorable  moment  the  Confederates 
must  have  been  defeated.  But  the  division  again 
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fumbled  about  to  little  purpose;  and  for  the  second 
time  McDowell’s  admirable  plan  was  spoilt. 

It  was  now  past  noon  on  that  sweltering  mid¬ 
summer  day;  and  there  was  a  welcome  lull  for 
the  rallying  Confederates  while  the  Federals  were 
coming  down  the  Matthews  Hill,  struggling  across 
the  swamps  and  thickets  of  Young’s  Branch,  and 
climbing  the  Henry  Hill.  Within  another  hour  the 
opposing  forces  were  at  close  grips  again,  and  the 
Federals,  flushed  with  success  and  steadied  by  the 
regulars,  seemed  certain  to  succeed. 

Xmboden  has  vividly  described  his  meeting  Jack- 
son  at  this  time.  “The  fight  was  just  then  hot 
enough  to  make  him  feel  well.  His  eyes  fairly 
blazed.  He  had  a  way  of  throwing  up  his  left  hand 
with  the  open  palm  towards  the  person  he  was 
addressing;  and,  as  he  told  me  to  go,  he  made  this 
gesture.  The  air  was  full  of  flying  missiles,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  jerked  down  his  hand,  and  I  saw  that 
blood  was  streaming  from  it.  I  exclaimed,  ‘Gen¬ 
eral,  you  are  wounded.’  ‘ Only  a  scratch  —  a  mere 
scratch,’  he  replied;  and,  binding  it  hastily  with  a 
handkerchief,  he  galloped  away  along  his  line.” 

Five  hundred  yards  apart  the  opposing  cannon 
thundered,  while  the  musketry  of  the  long  lines  of 
infantry  swelled  the  deafening  roar.  Suddenly  two 
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Federal  batteries  of  regulars  dashed  forward  to 
even  shorter  range,  covered  by  two  battalions  on 
their  flank.  But  the  gaudy  Zouaves  of  the  outer 
battalion  lost  formation  in  then  advance;  where¬ 
upon  “  Jeb”  Stuart,  with  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen,  swooped  down  and  smashed  them  to 
pieces  by  a  daring  charge.  Then,  just  as  the  scat¬ 
tered  white  turbans  went  wildly  bobbing  about, 
into  the  midst  of  the  inner  battalion,  out  rushed 
the  Thirty-third  Virginians,  straight  at  the  guns. 
The  battery  officers  held  their  fire,  uncertain  in  the 
smoke  whether  the  newcomers  were  friend  or  foe, 
till  a  deadly  volley  struck  home  at  less  than  eighty 
yards.  Down  went  the  gunners  to  a  man;  down 
went  the  teams  to  a  horse;  and  off  ran  the  Zouaves 
and  the  other  supporting  battalion,  helter-skelter 
for  the  rear. 

But  other  Federals  were  still  full  of  fight  and  in 
superior  numbers.  They  came  on  with  great  gallan¬ 
try,  considering  they  were  raw  troops  who  were  now 
without  the  comfort  of  the  guns.  Once  more  a  Fed¬ 
eral  victory  seemed  secure;  and  if  the  infantry  had 
only  pressed  on  (not  piecemeal,  by  disjoined  battal¬ 
ions,  but  by  brigades)  without  letting  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  recover  from  one  blow  before  another  struck 
them,  the  day  would  have  certainly  been  theirs. 
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Moreover,  they  would  have  inflicted  not  simply  a 
defeat  but  a  severe  disaster  on  their  enemy,  who 
would  have  been  caught  in  flank  by  the  troops  at 
the  Stone  Bridge;  for  these  troops,  however  dila¬ 
tory,  must  have  known  what  to  do  with  a  broken 
and  flying  Confederate  flank  right  under  their  very 
eyes.  Premonitory  symptoms  ef  such  a  flight  were 
not  wanting.  Confederate  wounded,  stragglers, 
and  skulkers  were  making  for  the  rear;  and  the 
rallied  brigades  were  again  in  disorder,  with  Bee 
and  Bartow,  two  first-rate  brigadiers,  just  killed, 
and  other  seniors  wounded.  Another  ominous 
sign  was  the  limbering  up  of  Confederate  guns  to 
cover  the  expected  retreat  from  the  Henry  Hill. 

But  on  its  reverse  slope  lay  Jackson’s  Shenan- 
doahs,  three  thousand  strong,  and  by  far  the  best 
drilled  and  disciplined  brigade  that  either  side  had 
yet  produced  —  apart,  of  course,  from  regulars. 
Jackson  had  ridden  up  and  down  before  them,  calm 
as  they  had  ever  seen  him  on  parade,  quietly  say¬ 
ing,  “Steady,  men,  steady!  All’s  well.”  In  this 
way  he  had  held  them  straining  at  the  leash  for 
hours.  Now,  at  last,  their  time  had  come.  Riding 

out  to  the  center  of  his  line  he  gave  his  final  orders. 
“Reserve  your  fire  till  they  come  within  fifty  yards. 
Then  fire  and  give  them  the  bayonet;  and  yell  like 
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furies  when  you  charge!”  Five  minutes  later,  as 
the  triumphant  Federals  topped  the  crest,  the  long 
gray  line  rose  up,  stood  fast,  fired  one  crashing 
point-blank  volley,  and  immediately  charged  home 
with  the  first  of  those  wild,  high  rebel  yells  that 
rang  throughout  the  war.  The  stricken  and  as¬ 
tounded  Federal  front  caved  in,  turned  round,  and 
fled.  At  the  same  instant  the  last  of  the  Shenan- 
doahs  —  Kirby  Smith’s  brigade,  detrained  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  —  charged  the  wavering  flank. 
Then,  like  the  first  quiver  of  an  avalanche,  a  tremor 
shook  the  whole  massed  Federals  one  moment  on 
that  fatal  hill:  the  next,  like  a  loosened  cliff,  they 
began  the  landslide  down. 

There,  in  the  valley,  along  Young’s  Branch, 
McDowell  established  his  last  line  of  battle,  based 
on  the  firm  rock  of  the  regulars.  But  by  this  time 
the  Confederates  had  brought  up  troops  from  the 
whole  length  of  their  line;  the  balance  of  numbers 
was  at  last  in  their  favor;  and  nothing  could  stay 
the  Federal  recoil.  Lack  of  drill  and  discipline 
soon  changed  this  recoil  into  a  disorderly  retreat. 
There  was  no  panic ;  but  most  of  the  military  units 
dissolved  into  a  mere  mob  whose  heart  was  set 
on  getting  back  to  Washington  in  any  way  left 
open.  The  regulars  and  a  few  formed  bodies  in 
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reserve  did  their  best  to  stem  the  stream.  But 
all  in  vain. 

One  mile  short  of  Centreville  there  was  a  sud¬ 
den  upset  and  consequent  block  on  the  bridge 
across  Cub  Run.  Then  the  stream  of  men  retreat¬ 
ing,  mixed  with  clogging  masses  of  panic-struck 
civilians,  became  a  torrent. 

Bull  Run  was  only  a  special -constable  affair  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  The  losses  were  comparativelv 
small  3553  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
put  together :  not  ten  per  cent  of  the  less  than  forty 
thousand  who  actually  fought.  Moreover,  the  side 
that  won  the  battle  lost  the  war.  And  yet  Bull 
Run  had  many  points  of  very  great  importance. 
In  spite  of  all  shortcomings  it  showed  the  good 
quality  of  the  troops  engaged:  if  not  as  soldiers,  at 
all  events  as  men.  It  proved  that  the  war,  unlike 
the  battle,  would  not  be  fought  by  special  con¬ 
stables,  some  of  whom  first  fired  their  rifles  when 
their  target  was  firing  back  at  them.  It  brought 
one  great  leader  —  Stonewall  Jackson  —  into  fame. 
Above  all,  it  profoundly  affected  the  popular  points 
of  view,  both  North  and  South.  In  the  South  there 
was  undue  elation,  followed  by  the  absurd  belief 
that  one  Southerner  could  beat  two  Northerners 
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any  day  and  that  the  North  would  now  ba.ck  down 
en  masse,  as  its  army  had  from  the  Henry  Hill.  A 
dangerous  slackening  of  military  preparation  was 
the  unavoidable  result.  In  the  North,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  people  began  to  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  armed  mobs  and  armies;  and  the 
thorough  Unionists,  led  by  the  wise  and  steadfast 
Lincoln,  braced  themselves  for  real  war. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  COMBATANTS 

N o  map  can  show  the  exact  dividing  line  between 
the  actual  combatants  of  North  and  South. 
Eleven  States  seceded:  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  But  the  moun¬ 
tain  folk  of  western  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee 
were  strong  Unionists;  and  West  Virginia  became 
a  State  while  the  war  was  being  fought.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  four  border  States,  though  officially 
Federal  under  stress  of  circumstances,  were  divided 
against  themselves.  In  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  many  citizens  took  the 
Southern  side.  Maryland  would  have  gone  with 
the  South  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
overwhelming  Northern  sea-power  and  the  absence 
of  any  good  land  frontier  of  her  own.  Kentucky 
remained  neutral  for  several  months.  Missouri 

was  saved  for  the  Union  by  those  two  resourceful 
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and  determined  men,  Lyon  and  Blair.  Kansas, 
though  preponderantly  Unionist,  had  many  Con¬ 
federates  along  its  southern  boundary.  On  the 
whole  the  Union  gained  greatly  throughout  the 
borderlands  as  the  war  went  on;  and  the  remaining 
Confederate  hold  on  the  border  people  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  Federal  hold  on  those 
in  the  western  parts  of  old  Virginia  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Tennessee.  Among  the  small  seafaring 
population  along  the  Southern  coast  there  were  also 
some  strongly  Union  men. 

Counting  out  Northern  Confederates  and  South¬ 
ern  Federals  as  canceling  each  other,  so  far  as 
effective  fighting  was  concerned  a  comparison 
made  between  the  North  and  South  along  the  line 
of  actual  secession  reveals  the  one  real  advantage 
the  South  enjoyed  all  through  —  an  overwhelming 
party  in  favor  of  the  war.  When  once  the  die  was 
cast  there  was  certainly  not  a  tenth  of  the  Southern 
whites  who  did  not  belong  to  the  war  party;  and 
the  peace  party  always  had  to  hold  its  tongue.  The 
Southerners  formed  simpler  and  far  more  homo¬ 
geneous  communities  of  the  old  long-settled  stock, 
and  were  more  inclined  to  act  together  when  once 
their  feelings  were  profoundly  stirred. 

The  Northern  communities,  on  the  other  hand. 
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being  far  more  complex  and  far  less  homogeneous, 
were  plagued  with  peace  parties  that  grew  like 
human  weeds,  clogging  the  springs  of  action  every¬ 
where.  There  were  immigrants  new  to  the  country 
and  therefore  not  inclined  to  take  risks  for  a  cause 
they  had  not  learned  to  make  their  own.  There 
were  also  naturalized,  and  even  American-born, 
aliens;  aliens  in  speech,  race,  thought,  and  every 
way  of  life.  Then  there  were  the  oppositionists  of 
different  kinds,  who  would  not  support  any  war 
government,  however  like  a  perfect  coalition  it 
might  be.  Among  these  were  some  Northerners 
who  did  business  with  the  South,  especially  the 
men  who  financed  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crops. 
Others,  again,  were  those  loose-tongued  folk  who 
think  any  vexed  question  can  be  settled  by  un¬ 
limited  talk.  Next  came  those  ‘'defeatist”  cranks 
who  always  think  their  own  side  must  be  wrong, 
and  who  are  of  no  more  practical  use  than  the  out- 
and-out  “pacifists”  who  think  everybody  wrong 
except  themselves.  Finally,  there  were  those  slip¬ 
pery  folk  who  try  to  evade  all  public  duty,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  smacks  of  danger.  These  skulkers 
flourish  best  in  large  and  complex  populations, 
where  they  may  even  masquerade  as  patriots  of  the 
kind  so  well  described  by  Lincoln  when  he  said  how 
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often  lie  had  noticed  that  the  men  who  were  loudest 
in  proclaiming  their  readiness  to  shed  their  last 
drop  of  blood  were  generally  the  most  careful  not 
to  shed  the  first. 

Many  of  these  fustian  heroes  formed  the  mush¬ 
room  secret  societies  that  played  their  vile  extrava¬ 
ganza  right  under  the  shadow  of  the  real  tragedy 
of  war.  Worse  still,  not  content  with  the  abraca¬ 
dabra  of  their  silly  oaths,  the  busybody  members 
made  all  the  mischief  they  could  during  Lincoln’s 
last  election.  Worst  of  all,  they  not  only  tried  their 
hands  at  political  assassination  in  the  North  but 
they  lured  many  a  gallant  Confederate  to  his  death 
by  promising  to  rise  in  their  might  for  a  “Free 
Northwest”  the  moment  the  Southern  troopers 
should  appear.  Needless  to  say,  not  a  single  one 
of  the  whole  bombastic  band  of  cowards  stirred  a 
finger  to  help  the  Confederate  troopers  who  rode 
to  their  doom  on  Morgan’s  Raid  through  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Ohio.  The  peace  party  wore  a  copper 
as  a  badge,  and  so  came  to  be  known  as  “Copper¬ 
heads,”  much  to  the  disgust  of  its  more  inflated 
members,  who  called  themselves  the  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  The  war  party,  with  a  better  appreciation 
of  how  names  and  things  should  be  connected, 
used  their  own  descriptive  “Copperhead”  in  its 
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appropriate  meaning  of  a  poisonous  snake  in  the 
grass  behind. 

The  Indians  would  have  preferred  neutrality 
between  the  two  kinds  of  inevitably  dispossessing 
whites.  But  neutrality  was  impossible  in  what 
was  then  the  Far  West.  Not  ten  thousand  Indians 
fought  for  both  sides  put  together.  On  the  whole 
they  fought  well  as  skirmishers,  though  they  rarely 
withstood  shell  fire,  even  when  their  cover  was 
good  and  their  casualties  small. 

The  ten  times  more  numerous  negroes  were  nat¬ 
urally  a  much  more  serious  factor.  The  North  en¬ 
couraged  the  employment  of  colored  labor  corps 
and  even  colored  soldiers,  especially  after  Emanci¬ 
pation.  But  the  vast  majority  of  negroes,  whether 
slave  or  free,  either  preferred  or  put  up  with  their 
Southern  masters,  whom  they  generally  served 
faithfully  enough  either  in  military  labor  corps  or 
on  the  old  plantations.  As  the  colored  population 
of  the  South  was  three  and  a  half  millions  this  gen¬ 
eral  fidelity  was  of  great  importance  to  the  forces 
in  the  field. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1861  was  about  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions.  Of 
this  total  twenty-two  and  a  half  belonged  to  the 
North  and  nine  to  the  South.  The  grand  total 
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odds  were  therefore  five  against  two.  The  odds 
against  the  South  rise  to  four  against  one  if  the 
blacks  are  left  out.  There  were  twenty-two  million 
whites  in  the  North  against  five  and  a  half  in  the 
South.  But  to  reach  the  real  fighting  odds  of  three 
to  one  we  must  also  eliminate  the  peace  parties, 
large  in  the  North,  small  in  the  South.  If  we  take 
a  tenth  off  the  Southern  whites  and  a  third  off  the 
Northern  grand  total  we  shall  get  the  approximate 
war -party  odds  of  three  to  one;  for  these  subtrac¬ 
tions  leave  fifteen  millions  in  the  North  against 
only  five  in  the  South. 

This  gives  the  statistical  key  to  the  startling 
contrasts  which  were  so  often  noted  by  foreign 
correspondents  at  the  time,  and  which  are  still  so 
puzzling  in  the  absence  of  the  key.  The  whole 
normal  life  of  the  South  was  visibly  changed  by  the 
war.  But  in  the  North  the  inquiring  foreigner 
could  find,  on  one  hand,  the  most  steadfast  loyalty 
and  heroic  sacrifice,  both  in  the  Northern  armies 
and  among  their  folks  at  home,  while  on  the  other 
he  could  find  a  wholly  different  kind  of  life  flaunt¬ 
ing  its  most  shameless  features  in  his  face.  The 
theaters  were  crowded.  Profiteers  abounded,  tak¬ 
ing  their  pleasures  with  ravenous  greed;  for  the 
best  of  their  blood-money  would  end  with  the  war. 
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Everywhere  there  was  the  same  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  patriots  who  carried  on  the  war 
and  the  parasites  who  hindered  them.  Of  course 
the  two-thirds  who  made  up  the  war  party  were 
not  all  saints  or  even  perfect  patriots.  Nor  was 
the  other  third  composed  exclusively  of  wanton 
sinners.  There  were,  for  instance,  the  genuine 
settlers  whom  the  Union  Government  encouraged 
to  occupy  the  West,  beyond  the  actual  reach  of 
war.  But  the  distinction  still  remains. 

Though  sorely  hampered,  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  did,  on  the  whole,  succeed  in  turning  the  vast 
and  varied  resources  of  the  North  against  the  much 
smaller  and  less  varied  resources  of  the  South. 
The  North  held  the  machinery  of  national  govern¬ 
ment,  though  with  the  loss  of  a  good  quarter  of  the 
engineers.  In  agriculture  of  all  kinds  both  North 
and  South  were  very  strong  for  purposes  of  peace. 
Each  had  food  in  superabundance.  But  the  trad¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  South  lay  in  cotton  and  tobacco, 
neither  of  which  could  be  turned  into  money  with¬ 
out  going  north  or  to  sea.  In  finance  the  North 
was  overwhelmingly  strong  by  comparison,  more 
especially  because  Northern  sea-power  shut  off 
the  South  from  all  its  foreign  markets.  In  man¬ 
ufactures  the  South  could  not  compare  at  all. 
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Northern  factories  alone  could  not  supply  the 
armies.  But  finance  and  factories  together  could. 
The  Southern  soldier  looked  to  the  battlefield  and 
the  raiding  of  a  base  for  supplying  many  of  his 
most  pressing  needs  in  arms,  equipment,  clothing, 
and  even  food  —  for  Southern  transport  suffered 
from  many  disabilities.  Fierce  wolfish  cries  would 
mingle  with  the  rebel  yell  in  battle  when  the  two 
sides  closed.  “You’ve  got  to  leave  your  rations !” 
—  “Come  out  of  them  clothes!”  —  “Take  off 
them  boots,  Yank!”  —  “  Come  on,  blue  bellies,  we 
want  them  blankets!” 

It  was  the  same  in  almost  every  kind  of  goods. 
The  South  made  next  to  none  for  herself  and  had 
to  import  from  the  North  or  overseas.  The  North 
could  buy  silk  for  balloons.  The  South  could  not. 
The  Southern  women  gave  in  their  whole  supply  of 
silk  for  the  big  balloon  that  was  lost  during  the 
Seven  Days’  Battle  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 
The  Southern  soldiers  never  forgave  what  they 
considered  the  ungallant  trick  of  the  Northerners 
who  took  this  many-hued  balloon  from  a  steamer 
stranded  on  a  bar  at  low  tide  down  near  the  mouth 
of  the  James.  Thus  fell  the  last  silk  dress,  a  queer 
tribute  to  Northern  sea-power!  Northern  sea- 
power  also  cut  off  nearly  everything  the  sick  and 
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wounded  needed;  which  raised  the  death  rate  of 
the  Southern  forces  far  beyond  the  corresponding 
death  rate  in  the  North.  Again,  preserved  rations 
were  almost  unknown  in  the  South.  But  they  were 
plentiful  throughout  the  Northern  armies:  far 
too  plentiful,  indeed,  for  the  taste  of  the  men, 
who  got  “fed  up”  on  the  dessicated  vegetables 
and  concentrated  milk  which  they  rechristened 
“desecrated  vegetables”  and  “consecrated  milk.” 

There  is  the  same  tale  to  tell  about  transport  and 
munitions.  Outside  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  at 
Richmond  the  only  places  where  Southern  cannon 
could  be  made  were  Charlotte  in  North  Carolina, 
Atlanta  and  Macon  in  Georgia,  and  Selma  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  The  North  had  many  places,  each  with 
superior  plant,  besides  which  the  oversea  munition 
world  was  far  more  at  the  service  of  the  open- 
ported  North  than  of  the  close-blockaded  South. 
What  sea-power  meant  in  this  respect  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  rifles  bought  by  the 
North  in  the  first  fourteen  months  of  the  war  all 
but  a  beggarly  thirty  thousand  came  from  overseas. 

Transport  was  done  by  road,  rail,  sea,  and  in¬ 
land  waters.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  hundred 
tons  could  be  moved  by  water  as  easily  as  ten  by 
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rail  or  one  by  road.  Now,  the  North  not  only  en¬ 
joyed  enormous  advantages  in  sea-power,  both 
mercantile  and  naval,  but  in  road,  rail,  canal,  and 
river  transport  too.  The  road  transport  that 
affected  both  sides  most  was  chiefly  in  the  South, 
because  most  maneuvering  took  place  there. 
“Have  you  been  through  Virginia?  —  Yes,  in  sev¬ 
eral  places”  is  a  witticism  that  might  be  applied 
to  many  another  State  where  muddy  sloughs 
abounded.  In  horses,  mules,  and  vehicles  the 
richer  North  wore  out  the  poorer  and  blockaded 
South.  Both  sides  sent  troops,  munitions,  and  sup¬ 
plies  by  rail  whenever  they  could;  and  here,  as  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show,  the  North  greatly  sur¬ 
passed  the  South  in  mileage,  strategic  disposition, 
and  every  other  way. 

The  South  had  only  one  through  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi;  and  this  ran  across  that 
Northern  salient  which  threatened  the  South  from 
the  southwestern  Alleghanies.  The  other  rails  all 
had  the  strategic  defect  of  not  being  convenient  for 
rapid  concentration  by  land;  for  most  of  the  South¬ 
ern  rails  were  laid  with  a  view  to  getting  surplus 
cotton  and  tobacco  overseas.  The  strategic  gap 
at  Petersburg  was  due  to  a  very  different  cause; 
for  there,  in  order  to  keep  its  local  transfers,  the 
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town  refused  to  let  the  most  important  Virginian 
lines  connect. 

Taking  sea-power  in  its  fullest  sense,  to  include 
all  naval  and  mercantile  parts  on  both  salt  and 
fresh  water,  we  can  quite  understand  how  it  helped 
the  nautical  North  to  get  the  strangle-hold  on  the 
landsman’s  South.  The  great  bulk  of  the  whole 
external  trade  of  the  South  was  done  by  shipping. 
But,  though  the  South  was  strong  in  exportable 
goods,  it  was  very  weak  in  ships.  It  owned  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  vessels  that  carried  its  rice, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  crops  to  market  and  brought 
back  made  goods  in  return.  Yankees,  Britishers, 
and  Bluenoses  (as  Nova  Scotian  craft  were  called) 
did  most  of  the  oversea  transportation. 

Moreover,  the  North  was  vastly  stronger  than 
the  South  on  all  the  inland  waters  that  were  not 
“Secesh”  from  end  to  end.  The  map  shows  how 
Northern  sea-power  could  not  only  divide  the 
South  in  two  but  almost  enisle  the  eastern  part  as 
well.  Holding  the  Mississippi  would  effect  the 
division,  while  holding  the  Ohio  would  make  the 
eastern  part  a  peninsula,  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
isthmus  safe  in  Northern  hands  between  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  great  coal  and  iron  inland  port,  and 
Philadelphia,  the  great  seaport,  less  than  three 
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hundred  miles  away.  The  same  isthmus  narrows 
to  less  than  two  hundred  miles  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Harrisburg  (on  the  Susquehanna  River) ;  and 
its  whole  line  is  almost  equally  safe  in  Northern 
hands.  A  little  farther  south,  along  the  disputed 
borderlands,  it  narrows  to  less  than  one  hundred 
miles,  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cumberland  (on  the 
Potomac  canal).  Even  this  is  not  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus,  which  is  less  than  seventy 
miles  across  from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville  (on 
the  Monongahela)  and  less  than  fifty  from  Cumber¬ 
land  to  the  Ohiopyle  Falls  (on  the  Youghiogheny). 
These  last  distances  are  measured  between  places 
that  are  only  fit  for  minor  navigation.  But  even 
small  craft  had  an  enormous  advantage  over  road 
and  rail  together  when  bulky  stores  were  moved. 
So  Northern  sea-power  could  make  its  controlling 
influence  felt  in  one  continuous  line  all  round  the 
eastern  South,  except  for  fifty  miles  where  small 
craft  were  concerned  and  for  two  hundred  miles 
in  the  case  of  larger  vessels.  These  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  land  were  those  between  the  Ohio 
River  port  of  Wheeling  and  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Washington. 

Nor  was  this  virtual  enislement  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  won.  For  while  the  strong  right  arm 
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of  Union  sea-power,  facing  northward  from  the 
Gulf,  could  hold  the  coast,  and  its  sinewy  left  could 
hold  the  Mississippi,  the  supple  left  fingers  could 
feel  their  way  along  the  tributary  streams  until  the 
clutching  hand  had  got  its  grip  on  the  whole  of  the 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  rivers.  This  meant  that  the  North  would 
not  only  enjoy  the  vast  advantages  of  transport  by 
water  over  transport  by  land  but  that  it  would 
cause  the  best  lines  of  invasion  to  be  opened  up 
as  well. 

Of  course  the  South  had  some  sea-power  of  her 
own.  Nine-tenths  of  the  United  States  Navy  stood 
by  the  Union.  But,  with  the  remaining  tenth  and 
some  foreign  help,  the  South  managed  to  contrive 
the  makeshift  parts  of  what  might  have  become  a 
navy  if  the  North  had  only  let  it  grow.  The  North, 
however,  did  not  let  it  grow. 

The  regular  navy  of  the  United  States,  though 
very  small  to  start  with,  was  always  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  command  of  the  sea  and  to  prevent  the 
makeshift  Southern  parts  of  a  navy  from  ever  be¬ 
coming  a  whole.  Privateers  took  out  letters  of 
maique  to  prey  on  Northern  shipping.  But  priva¬ 
teering  soon  withered  off,  because  prizes  could  not 
be  run  thiough  the  blockade  in  sufficient  numbers 
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to  make  it  pay;  and  no  prize  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  except  in  a  Southern  port.  Raiders  did 
better  and  for  a  much  longer  time.  The  Shenan¬ 
doah  was  burning  Northern  whalers  in  Bering  Sea 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Sumter  and  the  Florida 
cut  a  wide  swath  under  instructions  which  “left 
much  to  discretion  and  more  to  the  torch.”  The 
famous  Alabama  only  succumbed  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Kearsarge  after  sinking  the  Hatteras  man-of-war 
and  raiding  seventy  other  vessels.  Yet  still  the 
South,  in  spite  of  her  ironclads,  raiders,  and  rams, 
in  spite  of  her  river  craft,  of  the  home  ships  or  for¬ 
eigners  that  ran  the  blockade,  and  of  all  her  other 
efforts,  was  a  landsman’s  country  that  could  make 
no  real  headway  against  the  native  sea-power  of 
the  North. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  abortive  Southern  navy  suffered  was 
lubberly  administration  and  gross  civilian  inter¬ 
ference.  The  Administration  actually  refused  to 
buy  the  beginnings  of  a  ready-made  sea-going  fleet 
when  it  had  the  offer  of  ten  British  East  Indiamen 
specially  built  for  rapid  conversion  into  men-of- 
war.  Forty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  would  have 
bought  the  lot.  The  Mississippi  record  was  even 
worse.  Five  conflicting  authorities  divided  the 
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undefined  and  overlapping  responsibilities  between 
them:  the  Confederate  Government,  the  State 
governments,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  skippers.  A  typical  result  may  be  seen  in  the 
fate  of  the  fourteen  “rams”  which  were  absurdly 
mishandled  by  fourteen  independent  civilian 
skippers  with  two  civilian  commodores.  This 
“River  Defense  Fleet”  was  “backed  by  the  whole 
Missouri  delegation  at  Richmond,  and  blessed  by 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  Judah  P.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  that  very  clever  lawyer-politician  and  ever- 
smiling  Jew.  Six  of  the  fourteen  “rams  ”  were  lost, 
with  sheer  futility,  at  New  Orleans  in  April,  ’62; 
the  rest  at  Memphis  the  following  June. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Confederate  navy  never 
had  but  one  real  man-of-war,  the  famous  Merri- 
mac;  and  she  was  a  mere  razee,  cut  down  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  too  feebly  engined  to  keep  the 
sea.  Even  the  equally  famous  Alabama  was  only  a 
raider,  never  meant  for  action  with  a  fleet.  Over 
three  hundred  officers  left  the  United  States  Navy 
for  the  South,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  they 
were  followed  by  very  few  men.  The  total  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  regular  Confederate  navy  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  four  thousand  at  any  one  time.  The  irregu¬ 
lar  forces  afloat  often  did  gallant,  and  sometimes 
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even  skillful,  service  in  little  isolated  ways.  But 
when  massed  together  they  were  always  at  sixes 
and  sevens;  and  they  could  never  do  more  than 
make  the  best  of  a  very  bad  business  indeed.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Confederate  navy,  Stephen  R. 
Mallory,  was  not  to  blame.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  civilians  who  understood  and  tried  to  follow 
any  naval  principles  at  all.  He  had  done  good 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  in  the 
Senate  before  the  war,  and  had  learnt  a  good  deal 
more  than  his  Northern  rival,  Gideon  Welles.  He 
often  saw  what  should  have  been  done.  But  men 
and  means  were  lacking. 

Men  and  means  were  also  lacking  in  the  naval 
North  at  the  time  the  war  began.  But  the  small 
regular  navy  was  invincible  against  next  to  none; 
and  it  enjoyed  many  means  of  expansion  denied  to 
the  South. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  United  States 
Navy  had  ninety  ships  and  about  nine  thousand 
men  —  all  ranks  and  ratings  (with  marines)  in¬ 
cluded.  The  age  of  steam  had  come.  But  fifty 
vessels  had  no  steam  at  all.  Of  the  rest  one  was 
on  the  Lakes,  five  were  quite  unserviceable,  and 
thirty-four  were  scattered  about  the  world  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  how  to  mobilize  a  fleet  at 
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home.  The  age  of  ironclads  had  begun  already 
overseas.  But  in  his  report  to  Congress  on  July 
4,  1861,  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
only  made  some  wholly  non-committal  observa¬ 
tions  in  ponderous  “officialese.”  In  August  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  which  began  its  report  in 
September  with  the  sage  remark  that  “Opinion? 
differ  amongst  naval  and  scientific  men  as  to  the 
policy  of  adopting  the  iron  armament  for  ships-of- 
war.”  In  December  Welles  transmitted  this  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  with  the  still  sager  remark  that 
“The  subject  of  iron  armature  for  ships  is  one 
of  great  general  interest,  not  only  to  the  navy 
and  country,  but  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.”  Such  was  the  higher  adminis¬ 
trative  preparation  for  the  ironclad  battle  of  the 
following  year. 

It  was  the  same  in  everything.  The  people  had 
taken  no  interest  in  the  navy  and  Congress  had 
faithfully  represented  them  by  denying  the  service 
all  chance  of  preparing  for  war  till  after  war  had 
broken  out.  Then  there  was  the  usual  hurry  and 
horrible  waste.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned, 
Gideon  Welles,  after  vainly  groping  about  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  maze  for  the  first  five  months,  called 
Gustavus  V.  Fox  to  his  assistance.  Fox  had  been 
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a  naval  officer  of  exceptional  promise,  who  had  left 
the  service  to  go  into  business,  who  had  a  natural 
turn  for  administration,  and  who  now  made  an 
almost  ideal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
was,  indeed,  far  more  than  this;  for,  in  most  essen¬ 
tials,  he  acted  throughout  the  war  as  a  regular 
Chief  of  Staff. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  was  the  glut  of  senior 
officers  who  were  too  old  and  the  alarming  dearth 
of  juniors  fit  for  immediate  work  afloat.  It  was 
only  after  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  that  Congress 
authorized  the  formation  of  a  Promotion  Board  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  clear  the  active  list  and 
make  it  really  a  list  of  officers  fit  for  active  service. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  system  of  retir¬ 
ing  men  for  inefficiency  or  age.  An  officer  who  did 
not  retire  of  his  own  accord  simply  went  on  rising 
automatically  till  he  died.  The  president  of  this 
board  had  himself  turned  sixty.  But  he  was  the 
thoroughly  efficient  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  a 
man  who  was  to  do  greater  things  afloat  than  even 
Fox  could  do  ashore.  How  badly  active  officers 
were  wanted  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
before  the  appointment  of  Farragut’s  promotion 
board  the  total  number  of  regular  officers  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  navy  was  only  1457.  Intensive  training 
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was  tried  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Yet  7500  volum 
teer  officers  had  to  be  used  before  the  war  was  over. 
These  came  mostly  from  the  merchant  service  and 
were  generally  brave,  capable,  first-rate  men.  But 
a  nautical  is  not  the  same  as  a  naval  training;  and 
the  dearth  of  good  professional  naval  officers  was 
felt  to  the  end.  The  number  of  enlisted  seamen 
authorized  by  Congress  rose  from  7600  to  51,500. 
But  the  very  greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  “keep¬ 
ing  up  to  strength,”  even  with  the  most  lavish  use 
of  bounties. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  navy  kept  on  grow¬ 
ing  all  through.  Of  course  not  nearly  all  of  them 
were  regular  men-of-war  or  even  fighting  craft  “fit 
to  go  foreign.”  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there 
were  264  in  commission;  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
427 ;  at  the  end  of  the  third,  588;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  671. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering  the  many 
other  Northern  odds,  one  might  easily  imagine  that 
the  Southern  armies  fought  only  with  the  courage 
of  despair.  Vet  such  was  not  the  case.  This  was 
no  ordinary  war,  to  be  ended  by  a  treaty  in  which 
compromise  would  play  its  part.  There  could  be 
only  two  alternatives :  either  the  South  would  win 
her  independence  or  the  North  would  have  to  beat 
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her  into  complete  submission.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  united  South  would  win  whenever  the 
divided  North  thought  that  complete  subjugation 
would  cost  more  than  it  was  worth.  The  great 
aim  of  the  South  was,  therefore,  not  to  conquer  the 
North  but  simply  to  sicken  the  North  of  trying  to 
conquer  her.  “Let  us  alone  and  we’ll  let  you 
alone”  was  her  insinuating  argument;  and  this,  as 
she  knew  very  well,  was  echoed  by  many  people  in 
the  North.  Thus,  as  regards  her  own  objective, 
she  began  with  hopes  that  the  Northern  peace 
party  never  quite  let  die. 

Then,  so  far  as  her  patriotic  feelings  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  South  was  not  fighting  for  any  one 
point  at  issue  - —  not  even  for  slavery,  because  only 
a  small  minority  held  slaves  —  but  for  her  whole 
way  of  life,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  wanted 
to  live  in  her  own  Southern  way;  and  she  passion- 

i 

ately  resented  the  invasion  of  her  soil.  This  gave 
her  army  a  very  high  morale,  which,  in  its  turn, 
inclined  her  soldiers  the  better  to  appreciate  their 
real  or  imagined  advantages  over  the  Northern 
hosts.  First,  they  and  their  enemies  both  knew 
that  they  enjoyed  the  three  real  advantages  of 
fighting  at  home  under  magnificent  leaders  and 
with  interior  lines.  Robert  Lee  and  Stonewall 
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Jackson  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  any  North¬ 
ern  leaders  till  Grant  and  Sherman  rose  to  great¬ 
ness  during  the  latter  half  of  the  war.  Lee  himself 
was  never  surpassed;  and  he,  like  Jackson  and 
several  more,  made  the  best  use  of  home  surround¬ 
ings  and  of  interior  lines.  Anybody  can  appreciate 
the  prime  advantage  of  interior  lines  by  imagining 
two  armies  of  equal  strength  operating  against  each 
other  under  perfectly  equal  conditions  except  that 
one  has  to  move  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
while  the  other  moves  to  meet  it  along  the  shorter 
lines  inside.  The  army  moving  round  the  circum¬ 
ference  is  said  to  be  operating  on  exterior  lines, 
while  the  army  moving  from  point  to  point  of 
the  circumference  by  the  straighter,  and  therefore 
shorter,  lines  inside  is  said  to  be  operating  on  in¬ 
terior  lines.  In  more  homely  language  the  straight 
road  beats  the  crooked  one.  In  plain  slang,  it’s 
best  to  have  the  inside  track. 

Of  course  there  is  a  reverse  to  all  this.  If  the 
roads,  rails,  and  waterways  are  better  around  the 
circle  than  inside  it,  then  the  odds  may  be  turned 
the  other  way  ;  and  this  happens  most  often  when 
the  forces  on  the  exterior  lines  are  the  better  pro¬ 
vided  with  sea-power.  Again,  if  the  exterior  forces 
are  so  much  stronger  than  the  interior  forces  that 
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these  latter  dare  not  leave  any  strategic  point  open 
in  case  the  enemy  breaks  through,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  interior  forces  will  suffer  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  being  surrounded,  divided,  worn  out, 
and  defeated. 

This  happened  at  last  to  the  South,  and  was  one 
of  the  four  advantages  she  lost.  Another  was  the 
hope  of  foreign  intervention,  which  died  hard  in 
Southern  hearts,  but  which  was  already  moribund 
halfway  through  the  war.  A  third  was  the  hope  of 
dissension  in  the  North,  a  hope  which  often  ran 
high  till  Lincoln’s  reelection  in  November,  ’64,  and 
one  which  only  died  out  completely  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Lee.  The  fourth  was  the  unfounded  be¬ 
lief  that  Southerners  were  the  better  fighting  men. 
They  certainly  had  an  advantage  at  first  in  having 
a  larger  proportion  of  men  accustomed  to  horses 
and  arms  and  inured  to  life  in  the  open.  But,  other 
things  being  equal,  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  two  sides,  so  far  as  natural  fighting 
values  were  concerned. 

Practically  all  the  Southern  “military  males” 
passed  into  the  ranks;  and  a  military  male  even¬ 
tually  meant  any  one  who  could  march  to  the 
front  or  do  non-combatant  service  with  an  army, 
from  boys  in  their  teens  to  men  in  their  sixties. 
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Conscription  came  after  one  year;  and  with  very 
few  exemptions,  such  as  the  clergy,  Quakers,  many 
doctors,  newspaper  editors,  and  “indispensable” 
civil  servants.  Lee  used  to  express  his  regret  that 
all  the  greatest  strategists  were  tied  to  their  edi¬ 
torial  chairs.  But  sterner  feelings  were  aroused 
against  that  recalcitrant  State  Governor,  Joseph 
Brown  of  Georgia,  who  declared  eight  thousand  of 
his  civil  servants  to  be  totally  exempt.  From  first 
to  last,  conscripts  and  volunteers,  nearly  a  million 
men  were  enrolled:  equaling  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
war -party  white  population  of  the  seceding  States. 

All  branches  of  the  service  suffered  from  a  con¬ 
stant  lack  of  arms  and  munitions.  As  with  the 
ships  for  the  navy  so  with  munitions  for  the  army, 
the  South  did  not  exploit  the  European  markets 
while  her  ports  were  still  half  open  and  her  credit 
good.  Jefferson  Davis  was  spotlessly  honest,  an 
able  bureaucrat,  and  full  of  undying  zeal.  But, 
though  an  old  West  Pointer,  he  was  neither  a  fore¬ 
sightful  organizer  nor  fit  to  exercise  any  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  which  he  held  as  the  constitutional 
commander-in-chief  by  land  and  sea.  He  ordered 
rifles  by  the  thousand  instead  of  by  the  hundred 
thousand;  and  he  actually  told  his  Cabinet  that  if 
he  could  only  take  one  wing  while  Lee  took  the 
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other  they  would  surely  beat  the  North.  Worse 
still,  he  and  his  politicians  kept  the  commissariat 
under  civilian  orders  and  full  of  civilian  interfer¬ 
ence,  even  at  the  front,  which,  in  this  respect,  was 
always  a  house  divided  against  itself. 

The  little  regular  army  of  ’61,  only  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  stood  by  the  Union  almost  to  a  man; 
though  a  quarter  of  the  officers  went  over  to  the 
South.  Yet  the  enlisted  man  was  despised  even  by 
the  common  loafers  who  would  not  fight  if  they 
could  help  it.  “Why  don’t  you  come  in?  ”  asked  a 
zealous  lady  at  a  distribution  of  patriotic  gifts, 
“aren’t  you  one  of  our  heroes?”  “No,  ma’am,” 
answered  the  soldier,  “I’m  only  a  regular.” 

The  question  of  command  was  often  a  very  vexed 
one;  and  many  mistakes  were  made  before  the  final 
answers  came.  The  most  significant  of  all  emer¬ 
gent  facts  was  this :  that  though  the  officers  who 
had  been  regulars  before  the  war  did  not  form  a 
hundredth  part  of  all  who  held  commissions  during 
it,  yet  these  old  regulars  alone  supplied  every  suc¬ 
cessful  high  commander,  Federal  and  Confederate 
alike,  both  afloat  and  ashore. 

The  North  had  four  times  as  many  whites  as  the 
South;  it  used  more  blacks  as  soldiers;  and  the 
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complete  grand  total  of  all  the  men  who  joined  its 
forces  during  the  war  reached  two  millions  and 
three-quarters.  But  this  gives  a  quite  misleading 
idea  of  the  real  odds  in  favor  of  the  North,  espe¬ 
cially  the  odds  available  in  battle.  A  third  of  the 
Northern  people  belonged  to  the  peace  party  and 
furnished  no  recuits  at  all  till  after  conscription 
came  in.  The  late  introduction  of  conscription, 
the  abominable  substitution  clause,  and  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  bounty- jumping  combined  to  reduce 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  recruits  ob 
tained  by  money  or  compulsion.  The  Northerners 
that  did  fight  were  generally  fighting  in  the  South, 
among  a  very  hostile  population,  which,  while  it 
made  the  Southern  lines  of  communication  perfectly 
safe,  threatened  those  of  the  North  at  every  point 
and  thus  obliged  the  Northern  armies  to  leave  more 
and  more  men  behind  to  guard  the  communica¬ 
tions  that  each  advance  made  longer  still.  Finally, 
the  South  generally  published  the  numbers  of 
only  its  actual  combatants,  while  the  Northern 
returns  always  included  every  man  drawing  pay, 
whether  a  combatant  or  not.  On  the  whole,  the 
North  had  more  than  double  numbers,  even  if 
compared  with  a  Southern  total  that  includes  non- 
combatants.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
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Northern  army  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the  South, 
and  therefore  having  to  guard  every  mile  of  the 
way  back  home,  could  not  meet  a  Southern  one 
with  equal  strength  in  battle  unless  it  had  left  the 
North  with  fully  twice  as  many. 

Conscription  came  a  year  later  (1863)  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  and  was  vitiated  by  a  sub¬ 
stitution  clause.  The  fact  that  a  man  could  buy 
himself  out  of  danger  made  some  patriots  call  it 
“a  rich  man’s  war  and  a  poor  man’s  fight.”  And 
the  further  fact  that  substitutes  generally  became 
regular  bounty- jumpers,  who  joined  and  deserted 
at  will,  over  and  over  again,  went  far  to  in¬ 
crease  the  disgust  of  those  who  really  served. 
Frank  Wilkeson’s  Recollections  of  a  Private  Sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  a  true  voice 
from  the  ranks  when  he  explains  “how  the  re¬ 
sort  to  volunteering,  the  unprincipled  dodge  of 
cowardly  politicians,  ground  up  the  choicest  seed- 
corn  of  the  nation;  how  it  consumed  the  young, 
the  patriotic,  the  intelligent,  the  generous,  and 
the  brave;  and  how  it  wasted  the  best  mor¬ 
al,  social,  and  political  elements  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  leaving  the  cowards,  shirkers,  egotists,  and 
money-makers  to  stay  at  home  and  procreate 
their  kind.” 
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That  is  to  say,  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  foxy- 
witted  lived,  while  the  lion-hearted  died. 

The  organization  of  the  vast  numbers  enrolled 
was  excellent  whenever  experts  were  given  a  free 
hand.  But  this  free  hand  was  rare.  One  vital 
point  only  needs  special  notice  here:  the  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  raising  new  regiments  when  the  old  ones 
were  withering  away  for  want  of  reinforcements.  A 
new  local  regiment  made  a  better  “story”  in  the 
press;  and  new  and  superfluous  regiments  meant 
new  and  superfluous  colonels,  mostly  of  the  speech¬ 
ifying  kind.  So  it  often  happened  that  the  State 
authorities  felt  obliged  to  humor  zealots  set  on 
raising  those  brand-new  regiments  which  doubled 
their  own  difficulties  by  having  to  learn  their  lesson 
alone,  halved  the  efficiency  of  the  old  regiments 
they  should  have  reinforced,  and  harassed  the 
commanders  and  staff  by  increasing  the  number  of 
units  that  were  of  different  and  ever-changing  effi¬ 
ciency  and  strength.  It  was  a  system  of  making 
and  breaking  all  through. 

The  end  came  when  Northern  sea-power  had 
strangled  the  Southern  resources  and  the  unified 
Northern  armies  had  worn  out  the  fighting  force. 
Of  the  single  million  soldiers  raised  by  the  South 
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only  two  hundred  thousand  remained  in  arms,  half 
starved,  half  clad,  with  the  scantiest  of  munitions, 
and  without  reserves  of  any  kind.  Meanwhile  the 
Northern  hosts  had  risen  to  a  million  in  the  field, 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  armed,  abundantly 
provided  with  munitions,  and  at  last  well  disci¬ 
plined  under  the  unified  command  of  that  great 
leader,  Grant.  Moreover,  behind  this  million  stood 
another  million  fit  to  bear  arms  and  obtainable  at 
will  from  the  two  millions  of  enrolled  reserves. 

The  cost  of  the  war  was  stupendous.  But  the 
losses  of  war  are  not  to  be  measured  in  money. 
The  real  loss  was  the  loss  of  a  million  men,  on 
both  sides  put  together,  for  these  men  who  died 
were  of  the  nation’s  best. 
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Bull  Run  had  riveted  attention  on  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  capitals  and  on  the  armies 
fighting  there.  Very  few  people  were  thinking  of 
the  navies  and  the  sea.  And  yet  it  was  at  sea,  and 
not  on  land,  that  the  Union  had  a  force  against 
which  the  Confederates  could  never  prevail,  a  force 
which  gradually  cut  them  off  from  the  whole  world’s 
base  of  war  supplies,  a  force  which  enabled  the 
Union  armies  to  get  and  keep  the  strangle-hold 
which  did  the  South  to  death. 

The  blockade  declared  in  April  was  no  empty 
threat.  The  sails  of  Federal  frigates,  still  more  the 
sinister  black  hulls  of  the  new  steam  men-of-war, 
meant  that  the  South  was  fast  becoming  a  land 
besieged,  with  every  outwork  accessible  by  water 
exposed  to  sudden  attack  and  almost  certain  cap¬ 
ture  by  any  good  amphibious  force  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  combined. 
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Sea-power  kept  the  North  in  affluence  while  it 
starved  the  South.  Sea-power  held  Maryland  in  its 
relentless  grip  and  did  more  than  land-power  to 
keep  her  in  the  Union.  Sea-power  was  the  chief 
factor  in  saving  Washington.  Sea-power  enabled 
the  North  to  hold  such  points  of  vantage  as  For¬ 
tress  Monroe  right  on  the  flank  of  the  South.  And 
sea-power  likewise  enabled  the  North  to  take 
or  retake  other  points  of  similar  importance:  for 
instance,  Hatteras  Island. 

In  a  couple  of  days  at  the  end  of  August,  1861, 
the  Confederate  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  North 
Carolina,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  joint 
naval  and  military  expedition  under  Flag-Officer 
Stringham  and  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler.  The 
immediate  result,  besides  the  capture  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men,  was  the  control  of  the  best  entrance  to 
North  Carolina  waters,  which  entailed  the  stop¬ 
page  of  many  oversea  supplies  for  the  Confederate 
army.  The  ulterior  result  was  the  securing  of  a 
base  from  which  a  further  invasion  could  be  made 
with  great  advantage. 

The  naval  campaign  of  the  following  year  was 
truly  epoch-making;  for  the  duel  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimcic  in  Hampton  Roads  on 
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March  9,.  1862,  was  the  first  action  ever  fought 
between  ironclad  steam  men-of-war. 

Eleven  months  earlier  the  Federal  Government 
had  suddenly  abandoned  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard; 
though  their  strongest  garrison  was  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  only  twelve  miles  north  along  a  waterway 
which  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  their  navy, 
and  though  the  Confederates  had  nothing  but  an 
inadequate  little  untrained  force  on  the  spot. 
Among  the  spoils  of  war  falling  into  Confederate 
hands  were  twelve  hundred  guns  and  the  Merri- 
mac,  a  forty-gun  steam  frigate.  The  Merrimac, 
though  fired  and  scuttled  by  the  Federals,  was 
hove  up,  cut  down,  plated  over,  and  renamed  the 
Virginia.  (History,  however,  knows  her  only  as 
the  Merrimac.)  John  L.  Porter,  Naval  Construc¬ 
tor  to  the  Confederate  States,  had  made  a  model  of 
an  ironclad  at  Pittsburgh  fifteen  years  before;  and 
he  now  applied  this  model  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Merrimac.  He  first  cut  down  everything  above 
the  water  line,  except  the  gun  deck,  which  he  con¬ 
verted  into  a  regular  citadel  with  flat  top,  sides 
sloping  at  thirty-five  degrees,  and  ends  stopping 
short  of  the  ship’s  own  ends  by  seventy  feet  fore 
and  aft.  The  effect,  therefore,  was  that  of  an  iron¬ 
clad  citadel  built  on  the  midships  of  a  submerged 
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frigate’s  hull.  The  four-inch  non  plating  of  the 
citadel  knuckled  over  the  wooden  sides  two  feet 
under  water.  The  engines,  which  the  South  had 
no  means  of  replacing,  were  the  old  ones  which  had 
been  condemned  before  being  sunk.  A  four -foot 
castiron  ram  was  clamped  on  to  the  bow.  Ten 
guns  were  mounted:  six  nine-inch  smooth-bores, 
with  two  six-inch  and  two  seven-inch  rifles.  Com¬ 
modore  Franklin  Buchanan  took  command  and 
had  magnificent  professional  officers  under  him. 
But  the  crew,  three  hundred  strong,  were  mostly 
landsmen;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  the 
men  of  the  Navy  nearly  all  took  sides  with  the 
North,  and  the  South  had  very  few  seamen  of  any 
other  kind. 

To  oppose  the  Merrimac  the  dilatory  North  con¬ 
tracted  with  John  Ericsson  the  Swede,  who  had  to 
build  the  Monitor  much  smaller  than  the  Merrimac 
owing  to  pressure  of  time.  He  enjoyed,  however, 
enormous  advantages  in  every  other  respect,  owing 
to  the  vastly  superior  resources  of  the  North  in 
marine  engineering,  armor-plating,  and  all  other 
points  of  naval  construction.  The  Monitor  was 
launched  at  New  York  on  January  30,  1862,  the 
hundredth  day  after  the  laying  of  her  keel-plate. 
Her  length  over  all  was  172  feet,  her  beam  was  41, 
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and  her  draught  only  10  —  less  than  half  the 
draught  of  the  Merrimac.  Her  whole  crew  num¬ 
bered  only  58;  but  every  single  one  was  a  trained 
professional  naval  seaman  who  had  volunteered  for 
dangerous  service  under  Captain  John  L.  Worden. 
She  was  not  a  good  sea  boat;  and  she  nearly  foun¬ 
dered  on  her  way  down  from  New  York  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  Her  underwater  hull  was  shipshape 
enough;  but  her  superstructure  —  a  round  iron 
tower  resting  on  a  very  low  deck  —  was  not.  Con¬ 
temptuous  eye-witnesses  described  her  very  well 
as  looking  like  a  tin  can  on  a  shingle  or  a  cheese- 
box  on  a  raft.  She  carried  only  two  guns,  eleven- 
inchers,  both  mounted  inside  her  turret,  which 
revolved  by  machinery;  but  their  180-pound  shot 
were  far  more  powerful  than  any  aboard  the  Merri¬ 
mac.  In  maneuvering  the  Monitor  enjoyed  an 
immense  advantage,  with  her  light  draft,  strong 
engines,  and  well-protected  screws  and  rudder. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  a  lovely  spring  day,  the 
Merrimac  made  her  trial  trip  by  going  into  action 
with  her  wheezy  old  engines,  lubberly  crew,  and  the 
guns  she  had  never  yet  fired.  She  shoveled  along 
at  only  five  knots;  but  the  Confederate  garrisons 
cheered  her  to  the  echo.  Seven  miles  north  she 
came  upon  the  astonished  fifty-gun  Congress  and 
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thirty -gun  Cumberland  swinging  drowsily  at  anchor 
off  Newport  News,  with  their  boats  alongside  and 
the  men’s  wash  drying  in  the  rigging.  Yet  the 
surprised  frigates  opened  fire  at  twelve  hundred 
yards  and  were  joined  by  the  shore  batteries,  all 
converging  on  the  Merrimac,  from  whose  iron  sides 
the  shot  glanced  up  without  doing  more  than  ham¬ 
mer  her  hard  and  start  a  few  rivets.  Closing  in  at 
top  speed  —  barely  six  knots  —  the  Merrimac  gave 
the  Congress  a  broadside  before  ramming  the  Cum¬ 
berland  and  opening  a  hole  “wide  enough  to  drive 
in  a  horse  and  cart.”  Backing  clear  and  turning 
the  after -pivot  gun,  the  Merrimac  then  got  in  three 
raking  shells  against  the  Congress ,  which  grounded 
when  trying  to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  Cumberland 
was  listing  over  and  rapidly  filling,  though  she  kept 
up  the  fight  to  the  very  last  gasp.  When  she  sank 
with  a  roar  her  topmasts  still  showed  above  water 
and  her  colors  waved  defiance.  An  hour  later  the 
terribly  mauled  Congress  surrendered;  whereupon 
her  crew  was  rescued  and  she  was  set  on  fire.  By 
this  time  various  smaller  craft  on  both  sides  had 
joined  the  fray.  But  the  big  Minnesota  still  re¬ 
mained,  though  aground  and  apparently  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Merrimac.  The  great  draught  of 
the  Merrimac  and  the  setting  in  of  the  ebb  tide, 
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however,  made  the  Confederates  draw  off  for 
the  night. 

Next  morning  they  saw  the  “tin  can  on  the 
shingle  ”  between  them  and  their  prey.  The  Moni¬ 
tor  and  Merrimac  then  began  their  epoch-making 
fight.  The  patchwork  engines  of  the  deep-draught 
Merrimac  made  her  as  unhandy  as  if  she  had 
been  water-logged,  while  the  light-draught  Monitor 
could  not  only  play  round  her  when  close-to  but 
maneuver  all  over  the  surrounding  shallows  as  well. 
The  Merrimac  put  her  last  ounce  of  steam  into  an 
attempt  to  ram  her  agile  opponent.  But  a  touch 
of  the  Monitor's  helm  swung  her  round  just  in  time 
to  make  the  blow  perfectly  harmless.  The  Merri¬ 
mac  simply  barged  into  her,  grated  harshly  against 
her  iron  side,  and  sheered  off  beaten.  The  firing 
was  furious  and  mostly  at  point-blank  range.  Once 
the  Monitor  fired  while  the  sides  were  actually 
touching.  The  concussion  was  so  tremendous  that 
all  the  Merrimac' s  gun-crews  aft  were  struck  down 
flat,  with  bleeding  ears  and  noses.  But  in  spite  of 
this  her  boarders  were  called  away;  whereupon 
every  man  who  could  handle  cutlass  and  revolver 
made  ready  and  stood  by.  The  Monitor,  however, 
dropped  astern  too  quickly;  and  the  wallowing 
Merrimac  had  no  chance  of  catching  her.  The  fight 
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had  lasted  all  through  that  calm  spring  morning 
when  the  Monitor  steamed  off,  across  the  shallows, 
still  keeping  carefully  between  the  Merrimac  and 
Minnesota.  It  was  a  drawn  battle.  But  the  effect 
was  that  of  a  Northern  victory;  for  the  Merrimac 
was  balked  of  her  easy  prey,  and  the  North  gained 
time  to  outbuild  the  South  completely. 

Outbuilding  the  South  of  course  meant  tighten¬ 
ing  the  “anaconda”  system  of  blockade,  in  the  en¬ 
tangling  coils  of  which  the  South  was  caught  al¬ 
ready.  Three  thousand  miles  of  Southern  coastline 
was,  however,  more  than  the  North  could  blockade 
or  even  watch  to  its  own  satisfaction  all  at  once. 
Fogs,  storms,  and  clever  ruses  played  their  part  on 
behalf  of  those  who  ran  the  blockade,  especially 
during  the  first  two  years ;  and  it  was  almost  more 
than  human  nature  could  stand  to  keep  forever  on 
the  extreme  alert,  day  after  dreary  day,  through 
the  deadly  boredom  of  a  long  blockade.  Like  caged 
eagles  the  crews  passed  many  a  weary  week  of 
dull  monotony  without  the  chance  of  swooping 
on  a  chase.  “Smoke  ho!”  would  be  called  from 
the  main-topgallant  cross-tree.  “Where  away?” 
would  be  called  back  from  the  deck.  “Up  the 
river,  Sir!”  — and  there  it  would  stay,  the  very 
mark  of  hope  deferred.  Occasionally  a  cotton  ship 
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would  make  a  dash,  with  lights  out  on  a  dark  night, 
or  through  a  dense  fog,  when  her  smoke  might  some¬ 
times  be  conned  from  the  tops.  Occasionally,  too, 
a  foreigner  would  try  to  run  in,  and  not  seldom 
succeed,  because  only  the  fastest  vessels  tried  to 
run  the  blockade  after  the  first  few  months.  But 
the  general  experience  was  one  of  utter  boredom 
rarely  relieved  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck. 

The  South  could  not  break  the  blockade.  But 
the  North  could  tighten  it,  and  did  so  repeatedly, 
not  only  at  sea  but  by  establishing  strong  strategic 
centers  of  its  own  along  the  Southern  coast.  We 
have  seen  already  how  Hatteras  Island  was  taken 
in  ’61,  five  weeks  after  Bull  Run.  Within  another 
three  weeks  Ship  Island  was  also  taken,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  Gulf  ports  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  Federal  fleet  blockading  them; 
for  Ship  Island  commanded  the  coastwise  channels 
between  IMobile  and  New  Orleans,  the  two  great 
scenes  of  Farragut’s  success.  Then,  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  November,  the  day  that  Grant  began  his 
triumphant  career  by  dealing  the  Confederates 
a  shrewd  strategic  blow  at  Belmont  in  Missouri, 
South  Carolina  suffered  a  worse  defeat  at  Port 
Royal  (where  she  lost  Forts  Beauregard  and  Walk¬ 
er)  than  North  Carolina  had  suffered  at  Hatteras 
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Island.  Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont  managed  the  na¬ 
val  part  of  the  Port  Royal  expedition  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  especially  the  fine  fleet  action  off 
Hilton  Head  against  the  Southern  ships  and  forts. 
He  was  ably  seconded  by  General  Thomas  West 
Sherman,  commanding  the  troops. 

North  Carolina’s  turn  soon  came  again,  when  she 
lost  Roanoke  Island  (and  with  it  the  command  of 
Albemarle  Sound)  on  February  8,  1862;  and  when 
she  also  had  Pamlico  Sound  shut  against  her  by  a 
joint  expedition  that  struck  down  her  defenses  as 
far  inland  as  Newbern  on  the  fourteenth  of  March. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  Georgia,  where  FortPulaski, 
the  outpost  of  Savannah,  fell  to  the  Federals  on  the 
eleventh  of  April.  Within  another  month  Florida 
was  even  more  hardly  hit  when  the  pressure  of  the 
Union  fleet  and  army  on  Virginia  compelled  the 
South  to  use  as  reinforcements  the  garrison  that 
had  held  Pensacola  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

These  were  all  severe  blows  to  the  Southern 
cause.  But  they  were  nothing  to  the  one  which 
immediately  followed. 

The  idea  of  an  attack  on  New  Orleans  had  been 
conceived  in  June,  ’61,  by  Commander  (afterwards 
Admiral)  D.  D.  Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Powhatan, 
when  he  was  helping  to  blockade  the  Mississippi. 
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The  Navy  Department  had  begun  thinking  over 
the  same  idea  in  September  and  had  worked  out  a 
definite  scheme.  New  Orleans  was  of  immense 
strategic  importance,  as  being  the  link  between  the 
sea  and  river  systems  of  the  war.  The  mass  of 
people  and  their  politicians,  on  both  sides,  absurdly 
thought  of  New  Orleans  as  the  objective  of  a  land 
invasion  from  the  north.  Happily  for  the  Union 
cause,  Gustavus  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  knew  better  and  persuaded  his  civilian  chief, 
Gideon  Welles,  that  this  was  work  for  a  joint  ex¬ 
pedition,  with  the  navy  first,  the  army  second. 
The  navy  could  take  New  Orleans.  The  army 
would  have  to  hold  it. 

The  squadron  destined  for  this  enterprise  was 
commanded  by  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Ship  Island  on  February  20,  1862,  in  the 
Hartford,  the  famous  man-of-war  that  carried  his 
flag  in  triumph  to  the  end.  Unlike  Lee  and  Jack- 
son,  Grant  and  Sherman,  the  other  four  great 
leaders  in  the  Civil  War,  Farragut  was  not  an 
American  whose  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  come 
from  the  British  Isles.  Like  Lee,  however,  he  was 
of  very  ancient  lineage,  one  of  his  ancestors,  Don 
Pedro  Ferragut,  having  held  a  high  command 
under  the  King  of  Aragon  in  the  Moorish  wars  of 
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the  thirteenth  century.  Farragut’s  father  was  a 
pure-blooded  Spaniard,  born  under  the  British  flag 
in  Minorca  in  1755.  Half  Spanish,  half  South¬ 
ern  by  descent,  Farragut  was  wholly  Southern  by 
family  environment.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Shine, 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  He  spent  his  early 
boyhood  in  New  Orleans.  Both  his  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  wives  came  from  Virginia;  and  he  made  his 
home  at  Norfolk.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  he  immediately  went  North  and  applied  for 
employment  with  the  Union  fleet. 

Farragut  was  the  oldest  of  the  five  great  leaders, 
being  now  sixty  years  of  age,  while  Lee  was  fifty- 
five,  Sherman  forty-two,  Grant  forty,  and  Jackson 
thirty-eight.  He  was,  however,  fit  as  an  athlete  in 
training,  able  to  turn  a  handspring  on  his  birthday 
and  to  hold  his  own  in  swordsmanship  against  any 
of  his  officers.  Of  middle  height,  strong  build,  and 
rather  plain  features,  he  did  not  attract  attention 
in  a  crowd.  But  his  alert  and  upright  carriage, 
keenly  interested  look,  and  genial  smile  impressed 
all  who  ever  knew  him  with  a  sense  of  native  kind¬ 
liness  and  power.  Though  far  too  great  a  master  of 
the  art  of  war  to  interfere  with  his  subordinates  he 
always  took  care  to  understand  their  duties  from 
their  own  points  of  view  so  that  he  could  control 
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every  part  of  the  complex  naval  instruments  of 
War  human  and  material  alike  —  with  a  sure 
and  inspiring  touch.  His  one  weakness  as  a  leader 
was  his  generous  inclination  to  give  subordinates 
the  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  when 
they  could  have  done  more  useful  service  in  a  less 
conspicuous  position. 

Farragut’s  base  at  Ship  Island  was  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  east  from  the  Confederate  Forts  Jack- 
son  and  St.  Philip.  These  forts  guarded  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Mississippi.  Ninety  miles  above 
them  stood  New  Orleans,  to  which  they  gave  pro¬ 
tection  and  from  which  they  drew  all  their  supplies. 
The  result  of  a  conference  at  Washington  was  an 
order  from  Welles  to  “reduce  the  defenses  which 
guard  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans.”  But  Far- 
ragut  s  own  infinitely  better  plan  was  to  run  past 
the  forts  and  take  New  Orleans  first.  By  doing 
this  he  would  save  the  extra  loss  required  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  forts  and  would  take  the  weak  defenses 
of  New  Orleans  entirely  by  surprise.  Then,  when 
New  Orleans  fell,  the  forts,  cut  off  from  all  sup¬ 
plies,  would  have  to  surrender  without  the  firing  of 
another  shot.  Everything  depended  on  whether 
Farragut  could  run  past  without  too  much  loss. 
Profoundly  versed  in  all  the  factors  of  the  problem. 
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he  foresaw  that  his  solution  would  prove  right, 
while  Washington’s  would  as  certainly  be  wrong. 
So,  taking  the  utmost  advantage  of  all  the  freedom 
that  his  general  instructions  allowed,  he  followed  a 
course  in  which  anything  short  of  complete  success 
would  mean  the  ruin  of  his  whole  career. 

The  forts  were  strong,  had  ninety  guns  that 
would  bear  on  the  fleet,  and  were  well  placed,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  But  they  suffered  from 
all  the  disadvantages  of  fixed  defenses  opposed 
by  a  mobile  enemy,  and  their  own  mobile  auxili¬ 
aries  were  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  best 
of  the  “River  Defense  Fleet,”  including  several 
rams,  had  been  ordered  up  to  Memphis,  so  sure 
was  the  Confederate  Government  that  the  attack 
would  come  from  the  north.  Two  home-made  iron¬ 
clads  were  failures.  The  Louisiana’s  engines  were 
not  ready  in  time;  and  her  captain  refused  to  be 
towed  into  the  position  near  the  boom  where  he 
could  do  the  enemy  most  harm.  The  Mississippi, 
a  mere  floating  house,  built  by  ordinary  carpenters, 
never  reached  the  forts  at  all  and  was  burnt  by  her 
own  men  at  New  Orleans. 

Farragut  felt  sure  of  his  fleet.  He  had  four  splen¬ 
did  new  men-of-war  that  formed  a  homogeneous 
squadron,  four  other  sizable  warships,  and  nine 
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new  gunboats.  All  spars  and  rigging  that  could  be 
dispensed  with  were  taken  down;  all  hulls  camou¬ 
flaged  with  Mississippi  mud;  and  all  decks  whit¬ 
ened  for  handiness  at  night.  A  weak  point,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  presence  of  mortar -boats  that  would 
have  been  better  out  of  the  way  altogether.  These 
boats  had  been  sent  to  bombard  the  forts,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  preferred  by  the  Government, 
were  to  be  taken  before  New  Orleans  was  attacked. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  wished  to  cut  off 
the  branches  first;  while  Farragut  wished  to  cut 
down  the  tree  itself,  knowing  the  branches  must  fall 
with  the  trunk. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April  the  mortar-boats  be¬ 
gan  heaving  shells  at  the  forts.  But,  after  six 
days  of  bombardment,  the  forts  were  nowhere  near 
the  point  of  surrendering,  and  the  supply  of  shells 
had  begun  to  run  low. 

Meanwhile  the  squadron  had  been  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  great  ordeal.  The  first  task  was  to 
break  the  boom  across  the  river.  This  boom  was 
placed  so  as  to  hold  the  ships  under  the  fire  of  the 
forts;  and  the  four-knot  spring  current  was  so 
strong  that  the  eight-knot  ships  could  not  make 
way  enough  against  it  to  cut  clear  through  with 
certainty.  Moreover,  the  middle  of  the  boom  was 
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filled  in  by  eight  big  schooners,  chained  together, 
with  their  masts  and  rigging  dragging  astern  so  as 
to  form  a  most  awkward  entanglement.  Farra- 
gut’s  fleet  captain,  Henry  H.  Bell,  taking  two  gun¬ 
boats,  Itasca  and  Pinola,  under  Lieutenants  Cald¬ 
well  and  Crosby,  slipped  the  chains  of  one  schooner; 
whereupon  this  schooner  and  the  Itasca  swung 
back  and  grounded  under  fire  of  the  forts.  The 
Pinola  gallantly  stood  by,  helping  Itasca  clear. 
Then  Caldwell,  with  splendid  audacity  and  skill, 
steamed  up  through  the  narrow  gap,  turned  round, 
put  on  the  Itasca’s  utmost  speed,  and,  with  the 
current  in  his  favor,  charged  full  tilt  against  the 
chains  that  still  held  fast.  For  one  breathless 
moment  the  little  Itasca  seemed  lost.  Her  bows 
rose  clear  out,  as,  quivering  from  stem  to  stern,  she 
was  suddenly  brought  up  short  from  top  speed  to 
nothing.  But,  in  another  fateful  minute,  with  a 
rending  crash,  the  two  nearest  schooners  gave  way 
and  swept  back  like  a  gate,  while  the  Itasca  herself 
shot  clear  and  came  down  in  triumph  to  the  fleet. 

The  passage  was  made  on  the  twenty-fourth,  in 
line-ahead  (that  is,  one  after  another)  because 
Farragut  found  the  opening  narrower  than  he 
thought  it  should  be  for  two  columns  abreast,  at 
night,  under  fire,  and  against  the  spring  current* 
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Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  channel  the  star¬ 
board  column  had  to  weigh  first,  which  gave  the 
lead  to  the  500-ton  gunboat  Cayuga.  This  was  the 
one  weak  point,  because  the  leading  vessel,  drawing 
most  fire,  should  have  been  the  strongest.  The 
fault  was  Farragut’s;  for  his  heart  got  the  better  of 
his  head  when  it  came  to  placing  Captain  Theodorus 
Bailey,  his  dauntless  second-in-command,  on  board 
a  vessel  fit  to  lead  the  starboard  column.  He  could 
not  bear  to  obscure  any  captain’s  chances  of  dis¬ 
tinction  by  putting  another  captain  over  him.  So 
Bailey  was  sent  to  the  best  vessel  commanded  by 
a  lieutenant. 

The  Cayuga's  navigating  officer,  finding  that  the 
guns  of  the  forts  were  all  trained  on  midstream, 
edged  in  towards  Fort  St.  Philip.  His  masts  were 
shot  to  pieces,  but  his  hull  drew  clear  without  great 
damage.  “Then,”  he  says,  “I  looked  back  for 
some  of  our  vessels;  and  my  heart  jumped  up  into 
my  mouth  when  I  found  I  could  not  see  a  single 
one.  I  thought  they  must  all  have  been  sunk  by 
the  forts.”  But  not  a  ship  had  gone  down.  The 
three  big  ones  of  the  starboard  column  —  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Mississippi,  and  Oneida  —  closed  with  the 
fort  (so  that  the  gunners  on  both  sides  exchanged 
jeers  of  defiance)  and  kept  up  a  furious  fire  till  the 
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lighter  craft  astern  slipped  past  safely  and  joined 
the  Cayuga  above. 

Meanwhile  the  Cayuga  had  been  attacked  by  a 
mob  of  Mississippi  steamers,  six  of  which  belonged 
to  the  original  fourteen  blessed  with  their  precious 
independence  by  Secretary  Benjamin,  backed  by 
the  whole  Missouri  Delegation.”  So  when  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  light  craft  came  up,  “all  sorts  of 
things  happened”  in  a  general  free  fight.  There 
was  no  lack  of  Confederate  courage,  but  an  utter 
absence  of  concerted  action  and  of  the  simplest 
kind  of  naval  skill,  except  on  the  part  of  the  two 
vessels  commanded  by  ex-officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  Federal  light  craft  cut  their  way 
through  their  unorganized  opponents  as  easily  as  a 
battalion  of  regulars  could  cut  through  a  mob  throw¬ 
ing  stones.  But  the  only  two  Confederate  naval 
officers  got  clear  of  the  scrimmage  and  did  all  that 
skill  could  do  with  their  makeshift  little  craft 
against  the  Federal  fleet.  Kennon  singled  out  the 
Varuna  (the  only  one  of  Farragut’s  vessels  that  was 
not  a  real  man-of-war),  raked  her  stern  with  the 
two  guns  of  his  own  much  inferior  vessel,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  Moore,  and  rammed  her  into  a  sinking  condition. 
War  ley  flew  at  bigger  game  with  his  little  ram,  the 
Manassas,  trying  three  of  the  large  men-of-war,  one 
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after  another,  as  they  came  upstream.  The  Pensa * 
cola  eluded  him  by  a  knowing  turn  of  her  helm  that 
roused  his  warmest  admiration.  The  Mississippi 
caught  the  blow  glancingly  on  her  quarter  and  got 
off  with  little  damage.  The  Brooklyn  was  taken 
fair  and  square  amidships;  but,  though  her  plank* 
ing  was  crushed  in,  she  sprang  no  serious  leak 
and  went  on  with  the  fight.  The  wretched  little 
Confederate  engines  had  not  been  able  to  drive 
the  ram  home. 

The  Brooklyn  was  the  flagship  Hartford’s  next- 
astern  and  the  Richmond’s  next-ahead,  these  three 
forming  the  main  body  of  Farragut’s  own  port 
column,  which  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
starboard  one,  so  hard,  indeed,  that  there  were 
only  twenty  minutes  between  the  first  shot  fired  by 
the  forts  at  the  Cayuga  and  the  first  shot  fired  by 
the  Hartford  at  the  forts.  Besides  the  forts  there 
was  the  Louisiana  floating  battery  that  helped  to 
swell  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell;  and  down  the 
river  came  a  fire-raft  gallantly  towed  by  a  tug. 
The  Hartford  sheered  off,  over  towards  Fort  St. 
Philip,  under  whose  guns  she  took  ground  by  the 
head  while  the  raft  closed  in  and  set  her  ablaze. 
Instantly  the  hands  on  fire  duty  sprang  to  their 
work.  But  the  flames  rushed  in  through  the  ports; 
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and  the  men  were  forced  a  step  back.  Farragut 
at  once  called  out:  “Don’t  flinch  from  the  fire, 
boys.  There’s  a  hotter  fire  than  that  for  those 
who  don’t  do  their  duty!”  'Whereupon  they 
plied  their  hoses  to  such  good  effect  that  the  fire 
was  soon  got  under  control.  Farragut  calmly 
resumed  his  walk  up  and  down  the  poop,  while 
the  gunners  blew  the  gallant  little  tug  to  bits  and 
smashed  the  raft  in  pieces.  Then  he  stood  keenly 
watching  the  Hartford  back  clear,  gather  way,  and 
take  the  lead  upstream  again.  Every  now  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  pocket  compass  that  hung  from 
his  watch  chain;  though,  for  the  most  part,  he  tried 
to  scan  a  scene  of  action  lit  only  by  the  flashes  of 
the  guns.  The  air  was  dense  and  very  still;  so 
the  smoke  of  guns  and  funnels  hung  like  a  pall 
over  both  the  combatants  while  the  desperate  fight 
went  on. 

At  last  the  fleet  fought  through  and  reached  the 
clearer  atmosphere  above  the  forts;  all  but  the  last 
three  gunboats,  which  were  driven  back  by  the  fire. 
Then  Farragut  immediately  sent  word  to  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  that  the  troops  could  be 
brought  up  by  the  bayous  that  ran  parallel  to 
the  river  out  of  range  of  the  forts.  But  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  having  taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  from  a 
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transport  just  below  the  scene  of  action,  had  begun 
to  collect  his  men  at  Sable  Island,  twelve  miles  be¬ 
hind  Fort  St.  Philip,  long  before  Farragut’s  mes¬ 
senger  could  reach  him  by  way  of  the  Quarantine 
Bayou.  From  Sable  Island  the  troops  were  taken 
by  the  transports  to  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  five 
miles  above  Fort  St.  Philip. 

After  a  well-earned  rest  the  whole  fleet  moved  up 
to  New  Orleans  on  the  twenty-fifth,  turning  the 
city’s  lines  five  miles  downstream  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  had  been 
built  only  to  resist  an  army,  and  so  lay  with  flanks 
entirely  open  to  a  fleet.  General  Lovell  (the  able 
commander  who  had  so  often  warned  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Government  of  the  danger  from  the  sea)  at 
once  evacuated  the  defenseless  city.  The  best  of 
the  younger  men  were  away  with  the  armies.  The 
best  of  the  older  men  were  too  few  for  the  storm. 
And  so  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Burning  boats, 
blazing  cotton,  and  a  howling  mob  greeted  Farra¬ 
gut’s  arrival.  But  after  the  forts  (now  completely 
cut  off  from  their  base)  had  surrendered  on  the 
twenty-eighth  a  landing  party  from  the  fleet  soon 
brought  the  mob  to  its  senses  by  planting  howitzers 
in  the  streets  and  lowering  the  Confederate  colors 
over  the  city  hall.  On  the  first  of  May  a  garrison 
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of  Federal  troops  took  charge  of  New  Orleans  and 
kept  it  till  the  war  was  over. 

New  Orleans  was  a  most  pregnant  Federal  vic¬ 
tory;  for  it  established  a  Union  base  at  the  great 
strategic  point  where  sea-power  and  land-power 
could  meet  most  effectively  in  Mississippi  waters. 

But  it  was  followed  by  a  perfect  anti-climax;  for 
the  Federal  Government,  having  planned  a  naval 
concentration  at  Vicksburg,  determined  to  put  the 
plan  in  operation;  though  all  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  means  concerned  made  such  a  plan  im¬ 
possible  of  execution  in  1862.  Amphibious  forces 
—  fleets  and  armies  combined  —  were  essential. 
There  was  no  use  in  parading  up  and  down  the 
river,  however  triumphantly,  so  long  as  the  force 
employed  could  only  hold  the  part  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  within  actual  range  of  its  guns.  The  Con¬ 
federates  could  be  driven  off  the  Mississippi  at 
any  given  point.  But  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  coming  back  again  when  once 
the  ships  had  passed.  An  army  to  seize  and 
hold  strategic  points  ashore  was  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable.  Then,  and  only  then,  Farragut’s  long 
line  of  communication  with  his  base  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  would  be  safe,  and  the  land  in  which  the 
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Mississippi  was  the  principal  highway  could  itself 
be  conquered. 

“If  the  Mississippi  expedition  from  Cairo  shall 
not  have  descended  the  river,  you  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  panic  to  push  a  strong  force  up  the 
river  to  take  all  their  defenses  in  rear.”  These 
were  the  orders  Farragut  had  to  obey  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  New  Orleans.  They  were  soon 
reinforced  by  this  reminder:  “The  only  anxiety 
we  feel  is  to  know  if  you  have  followed  up  your 
instructions  and  pushed  a  strong  force  up  the  river 
to  meet  the  Western  flotilla.”  Farragut  therefore 
felt  bound  to  obey  and  do  all  that  could  be  done  to 
carry  on  a  quite  impossible  campaign.  So,  with  a 
useless  landing  party  of  only  fifteen  hundred  troops, 
he  pushed  up  to  Vicksburg,  four  hundred  miles 
above  New  Orleans.  The  nearest  Federal  army 
had  been  halted  by  the  Confederate  defenses  above 
Memphis,  another  four  hundred  higher  still. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  Farragut  should 
not  have  gone  up.  His  big  ships  would  certainly 
be  stranded  if  he  went  up  and  waited  for  the  army 
to  come  down;  moreover,  when  stranded,  these 
ships  would  be  captured  while  waiting,  because 
both  banks  were  swarming  with  vastly  outnumber¬ 
ing  Confederate  troops.  Then,  such  a  disaster 
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would  more  than  offset  the  triumph  of  New  Orleans 
by  still  further  depressing  Federal  morale  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  arms  were  doing  none  too  well 
near  Washington.  Finally,  all  the  force  that  was 
being  worse  than  wasted  up  the  Mississippi  might 
have  been  turned  against  Mobile,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  much  weaker  than  the  defenses  Farragut 
had  already  overcome.  But  the  people  of  the 
North  were  clamorous  for  more  victories  along  the 
line  to  which  the  press  had  drawn  their  gaze.  So 
the  Government  ordered  the  fleet  to  carry  on  this 
impossible  campaign. 

Farragut  did  his  best.  Within  a  month  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  forts  he  had  not  only  captured  New  Orleans 
and  repaired  the  many  serious  damages  suffered  by 
his  fleet  but  had  captured  Baton  Rouge,  and  taken 
even  his  biggest  ships  to  Vicksburg,  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  against  a  continuous  current, 
and  right  through  the  heart  of  a  hostile  land. 
Finding  that  there  were  thirty  thousand  Confed¬ 
erates  in,  near,  or  within  a  day  of  Vicksburg  he 
and  General  Thomas  Williams  agreed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  fifteen  hundred  troops  which 
formed  the  only  landing  party.  Sickness  and  casual¬ 
ties  had  reduced  the  ships’  companies;  so  there  were 
not  even  a  few  seamen  to  spare  as  reinforcements 
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for  these  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  whom  Butler 
had  sent,  under  Williams,  with  the  fleet.  Then 
Farragut  turned  back,  his  stores  running  danger¬ 
ously  short  owing  to  the  enormous  difficulties 
of  keeping  open  his  long,  precarious  line  of  com¬ 
munications.  “I  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with  five 
or  six  days  provisions  and  one  anchor,  and  am  now 
trying  to  procure  others.  .  .  .  Fighting  is  nothing 
to  the  evils  of  the  river  —  getting  on  shore,  running 
foul  of  one  another,  losing  anchors,  etc.”  In  a  con¬ 
fidential  letter  home  he  is  still  more  outspoken. 
“They  will  keep  us  in  this  river  till  the  vessels 
break  down  and  all  the  little  reputation  we  have 
made  has  evaporated.  The  Government  appears 
to  think  that  we  can  do  anything.  They  expect  me 
to  navigate  the  Mississippi  nine  hundred  miles  in 
the  face  of  batteries,  ironclad  rams,  etc.;  and  yet 
with  all  the  ironclad  vessels  they  have  North  they 
could  not  get  to  Norfolk  or  Richmond.” 

Back  from  Washington  came  still  more  urgent 
orders  to  join  the  Mississippi  flotilla  which  was 
coming  down  to  Vicksburg  from  the  north  under 
Flag  Officer  Charles  H.  Davis.  So  once  more  the 
fleet  worked  its  laboriously  wasteful  way  up  to 
Vicksburg,  where  it  passed  the  forts  with  the 
help  of  Porter’s  flotilla  of  mortar-boats  on  the 
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twenty-eighth  of  June  and  joined  Davis  on  the 
first  of  July.  There,  in  useless  danger,  the  joint 
forces  lay  till  the  fifteenth,  the  day  on  which 
Grant’s  own  “most  anxious  period  of  the  war” 
began  on  the  Memphis-Corinth  line,  four  hundred 
miles  above. 

Farragut,  getting  very  anxious  about  the  shoal¬ 
ing  of  the  water,  was  then  preparing  to  run  down 
when  he  heard  firing  in  the  Yazoo,  a  tributary  that 
joined  the  Mississippi  four  miles  higher  up.  This 
came  from  a  fight  between  one  of  his  reconnoiter- 
ing  gunboats,  the  Carondelet,  and  the  Arkansas,  an 
ironclad  Confederate  ram  that  would  have  been 
very  dangerous  indeed  if  her  miserable  engines  had 
been  able  to  give  her  any  speed.  She  was  beating 
the  Carondelet,  but  getting  her  smoke-stack  so 
badly  holed  that  her  speed  dropped  down  to  one 
knot,  which  scarcely  gave  her  steerage  way  and 
made  her  unable  to  ram.  Firing  hard  she  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  both  fleets  and  took  refuge  under  the 
Vicksburg  bluffs,  whence  she  might  run  out  and 
ram  the  Union  vessels  below.  Farragut  therefore 
ran  down  himself,  hoping  to  smash  her  by  succes¬ 
sive  broadsides  in  passing.  But  the  difficulties  of 
the  passage  wasted  the  daylight,  so  that  he  had  to 
run  by  at  night.  She  therefore  survived  his  attack. 
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and  went  downstream  to  join  the  Confederates 
against  Baton  Rouge.  But  her  engines  gave  way 
before  she  got  there;  and  she  had  to  be  blown  up. 

Farragut  was  back  at  New  Orleans  before  the 
end  of  July.  On  the  fifth  of  August  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  made  their  attack  on  Baton  Rouge;  but  were 
beaten  back  by  the  Union  garrison  aided  by  three 
of  Farragut  s  gunboats  and  two  larger  vessels  from 
Davis’s  command.  The  losses  were  not  very  severe 
on  either  side;  but  the  Union  lost  a  leader  of  really 
magnificent  promise  in  its  commanding  general, 
Thomas  Williams,  a  great-hearted,  cool-headed 
man  and  most  accomplished  officer.  The  garrison 
of  Baton  Rouge,  being  too  small  and  sickly  and 
exposed,  was  withdrawn  to  New  Orleans  a  few 
days  later. 

Then  Farragut  at  last  returned  to  the  Gulf 
blockade.  Davis  went  back  up  the  river,  where  he 
was  succeeded  by  D.  D.  Porter  in  October.  And 
the  Confederates,  warned  of  what  was  coming, 
made  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg  as  strong  as 
they  could.  Vicksburg  was  now  the  only  point 
they  held  on  the  Mississippi  where  there  were  rails 
on  both  sides;  and  the  Red  River,  flowing  in  from 
the  West  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  was 
the  only  good  line  of  communication  connecting 
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them  with  Texas,  whence  so  much  of  their  meat 
was  obtained. 

For  three  months  Farragut  directed  the  Gulf 
blockade  from  Pensacola,  where,  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  the  twentieth  of  August,  he  was  the  first 
American  to  hoist  an  admiral’s  flag.  The  rank  of 
rear-admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy  had  been 
created  on  the  previous  sixteenth  of  July;  and 
Farragut  was  the  senior  of  the  first  three  officers 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred. 

Farragut  became  the  ranking  admiral  just  when 
the  United  States  Navy  was  having  its  hardest 
struggle  to  do  its  fivefold  duty  well.  There  was 
commerce  protection  on  the  high  seas,  blockade 
along  the  coast,  cooperation  with  the  army  on 
salt  water  and  on  fresh,  and  of  course  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  nascent  Confederate  forces  afloat. 
But  perhaps  a  knottier  problem  than  any  part 
of  its  combatant  duty  was  how  to  manage,  in  the 
very  midst  of  war,  that  rapid  expansion  of  its  own 
strength  for  which  no  government  had  let  it  pre¬ 
pare  in  time  of  peace.  During  this  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  in  commission  grew  from  264  to  427. 
Yet  such  a  form  of  expansion  was  much  simpler 
than  that  of  the  enlisted  men;  and  the  expansion 
of  even  the  most  highly  trained  enlisted  personnel 
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was  very  much  simpler  than  the  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  officers.  Happily  for  the  United 
States  Navy  it  started  with  a  long  lead  over  its 
enemy.  More  happily  still  it  could  expand  with 
the  help  of  greatly  superior  resources.  Most 
happily  of  all,  the  sevenfold  expansion  that  was 
effected  before  the  war  was  over  could  be  made 
under  leaders  like  Farragut:  leaders,  that  is,  who, 
though  in  mere  numbers  they  were  no  more,  in 
proportion  to  their  whole  service,  than  the  flag  as 
mere  material  is  to  a  man-of-war,  were  yet,  as  is  the 
flag,  the  living  symbol  of  a  people’s  soul. 

Commerce  protection  on  the  high  seas  was  an 
exceedingly  harassing  affair.  A  few  swift  raiders, 
having  the  initiative,  enjoyed  great  advantages 
over  a  far  larger  number  of  defending  vessels. 
Every  daring  raid  was  trumpeted  round  the  world, 
bringing  down  unmeasured,  and  often  unmerited, 
blame  on  the  defense.  The  most  successful  vigi¬ 
lance  would,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  by  unheeded. 
The  Union  navy  lacked  the  means  of  patrolling 
the  sea  lanes  of  commerce  over  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  desolate  square  miles.  Consequently  the 
war-risk  insurance  rose  to  a  prohibitive  height  on 
vessels  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and,  as  a 
further  result,  enormous  transfers  were  made  to 
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other  flags.  The  incessant  calls  for  recruits,  afloat 
and  ashore,  and  to  some  extent  the  lure  of  the 
western  lands,  also  robbed  the  merchant  service  of 
its  men.  Thus,  one  way  and  another,  the  glory 
of  the  old  merchant  marine  departed  with  the 
Civil  War. 

Blockade  was  more  to  the  point  than  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  patrol  the  sea  lanes.  Yet  it  was  even 
more  harassing;  for  it  involved  three  distinct 
though  closely  correlated  kinds  of  operation:  not 
only  the  seizure,  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  of 
enemy  ports,  and  the  patrolling  of  an  enemy  coast¬ 
line  three  thousand  miles  long,  but  also  the  patrol¬ 
ling  of  those  oversea  ports  from  which  most  contra¬ 
band  came.  This  oversea  patrol  was  the  most 
effective,  because  it  went  straight  to  the  source  of 
trouble.  But  it  required  extraordinary  vigilance, 
because  it  had  to  be  conducted  from  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit,  and  with  the  greatest  care  for  all 
the  rights  of  neutrals. 

By  mid-November  Farragut  was  back  at  New 
Orleans.  A  month  later  General  Banks  arrived 
with  reinforcements.  He  superseded  General 
Butler  and  was  under  orders  to  cooperate  with 
McClernand,  Grant’s  second-in-command,  who 
was  to  come  down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo.  But 
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the  proposed  meeting  of  the  two  armies  never  took 
place.  Banks  remained  south  of  Port  Hudson, 
McClernand  far  north  of  Vicksburg;  for,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  Sherman’s  attempt 
to  take  Vicksburg  from  the  North  failed  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December. 

The  naval  and  river  campaigns  of  ’62  thus  ended 
in  disappointment  for  the  Union.  And,  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  Galveston,  which  Farragut  had  occu¬ 
pied  in  October  without  a  fight  and  which  was 
lightly  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  soldiers,  fell 
into  Confederate  hands  under  most  exasperating 
circumstances.  After  the  captain  and  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Harriet  Lane  had  been  shot 
by  the  riflemen  aboard  two  cotton-clad  steamers 
the  next  officer  tamely  surrendered.  Commander 
Renshaw,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  blockade, 
amply  redeemed  the  honor  of  the  Navy  by  refusing 
to  surrender  the  Westfield,  in  spite  of  the  odds 
against  him,  and  by  blowing  her  up  instead.  But 
when  he  died  at  the  post  of  duty  the  remaining 
Union  vessels  escaped;  and  the  blockade  was  raised 
for  a  week. 

After  that  Commodore  H.  H.  Bell,  one  of  Farra- 
gut’s  best  men,  closed  in  with  a  grip  which  never 
let  go.  Yet  even  Bell  suffered  a  reverse  when  he 
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sent  the  U.  S.  S.  Hatter  as  to  overhaul  a  strange 
vessel  that  lured  her  off  some  fifteen  miles  and 
sank  her  in  a  thirteen-minute  fight.  This  stranger 
was  the  Alabama,  then  just  beginning  her  famous 
or  notorious  career.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
Union  troubles  in  the  Gulf  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  new  year.  Commander  J.  N.  Maffitt 
ran  the  Florida  out  of  Mobile,  right  through 
the  squadron  that  had  been  specially  strengthened 
to  deal  with  her;  and  the  shore  defenses  of  the  Sa¬ 
bine  Pass,  like  those  of  Galveston,  fell  into  Con¬ 
federate  hands  again,  to  remain  there  till  the  war 
was  over. 

In  spite  of  all  failures,  however,  Farragut  still 
had  the  upper  hand  along  the  Gulf,  and  up  the 
Mississippi  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  without  which 
admirable  base  the  River  War  of  ’62  could  never 
have  prepared  the  way  for  Grant’s  magnificent 
victory  in  the  River  War  of  ’63. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RIVER  war:  1862 

The  military  front  stretched  east  and  west  across 
the  border  States  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
sea.  This  immense  and  fluctuating  front,  under  its 
various  and  often  changed  commanders,  was  never 
a  well  coordinated  whole.  The  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains  divided  the  eastern  or  Virginian  wing  from 
the  western  or  “River”  wing.  Yet  there  was  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  connection  between  these  two 
mam  parts,  and  the  fortunes  of  one  naturally 
affected  those  of  the  other.  Most  eyes,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  fixed  on  the  Virginian  wing, 
where  the  Confederate  capital  stood  little  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  Washington,  where  the 
greatest  rival  armies  fought,  and  where  decisive 
victory  was  bound  to  have  the  most  momentous 
consequences.  But  the  River  wing  was  hardlv  less 
important;  for  there  the  Union  Government  actu¬ 
ally  hoped  to  reach  these  three  supreme  objectives 
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in  this  one  campaign:  the  absolute  possession  of 
the  border  States,  the  undisputed  right  of  way  along 
the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  and  the 
triumphant  invasion  of  the  lower  South  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  final  conquest  of  Virginia. 

We  have  seen  already  how  the  Union  navy,  aided 
by  the  army,  won  its  way  up  the  Mississippi  from 
the  Gulf  to  Baton  Rouge,  but  failed  to  secure  a 
single  point  beyond.  We  shall  now  see  how  the 
Union  army,  aided  by  the  navy,  won  its  way  down 
the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and  fairly 
attained  the  first  objective  —  the  possession  of  the 
border  States;  but  how  it  also  failed  from  the  north, 
as  the  others  had  failed  from  the  south,  to  gain  a 
footing  on  the  crucial  stretch  between  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson.  One  more  year  was  required  to 
win  the  Mississippi;  two  more  to  invade  the  lower 
South;  three  to  conquer  Virginia. 

Just  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the  Union 
Government  had  the  foresight  to  warn  James  B. 
Eads,  the  well-known  builder  of  Mississippi  jetties, 
that  they  would  probably  draw  upon  his  “  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  Western  rivers  and  the  use  of 
steam  on  them.”  But  it  was  not  till  August  that 
they  gave  him  the  contract  for  the  regular  gunboat 
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flotilla;  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that 
his  vessels  began  their  work.  In  the  meantime  the 
armies  were  asking  for  all  sorts  of  transport  and 
protective  craft.  So  the  first  flotilla  on  Mississip¬ 
pi  waters  started  under  the  War  (not  the  Navy) 
Department,  though  manned  under  the  executive 
orders  of  Commander  John  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
bought  three  river  steamers  at  Cincinnati,  lowered 
their  engines,  strengthened  their  frames,  protected 
their  decks,  and  changed  them  into  gunboats. 

The  first  phase  of  the  clash  in  this  land  of  navi¬ 
gable  rivers  had  ended,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
with  the  taking  of  Boonville  on  the  Missouri  by 
that  staunch  and  daring  Union  regular.  General 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  on  June  17,  1861.  Boonville  was 
a  stunning  blow  to  secession  in  those  parts.  Con¬ 
federate  hopes,  however,  again  rose  high  when  the 
news  of  Bull  Run  came  through.  At  this  time 
General  John  C.  Fremont  was  taking  command  of 
all  the  Union  forces  in  the  “Western  Department,” 
which  included  Illinois  and  everything  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rockies.  Fremont’s  command, 
however,  was  short  and  full  of  trouble.  Round  his 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis  the  Confederate  colors 
were  flaunted  in  his  face.  His  requisitions  for  arms 
and  money  were  not  met  at  Washington.  Union 
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regiments  marched  in  without  proper  equipment 
and  with  next  to  no  supplies.  There  were  boards 
of  inquiry  on  his  contracts.  There  were  endless 
cross-purposes  between  him  and  Washington. 
And  early  in  November  he  was  transferred  to  West 
Virginia  just  as  he  was  about  to  attack  with  what 
seemed  to  him  every  prospect  of  success.  He 
had  not  succeeded.  But  he  had  done  good  work 
in  fortifying  St.  Louis;  in  ordering  gunboats, 
tugs,  and  mortar-boats;  in  producing  some  kind 
of  system  out  of  utter  confusion;  in  trusting 
good  men  like  Lyon;  and  in  sending  the  then 
unknown  Ulysses  Grant  to  take  command  at 
Cairo,  the  excellent  strategic  base  where  the  Ohio 
joins  the  Mississippi. 

The  most  determined  fighting  that  took  place 
during  Fremont’s  command  was  brought  on  by 
Lyon,  who  attacked  Ben  McCulloch  at  Wilson’s 
Creek,  in  southwest  Missouri,  on  the  tenth  of 
August.  Though  McCulloch  had  ten  thousand, 
against  not  much  over  five,  Lyon  was  so  set  on 
driving  the  Confederates  away  from  such  an  im¬ 
portant  lead-bearing  region  that  he  risked  an 
attack,  hoping  by  surprise,  skillful  maneuvers, 
and  the  help  of  his  regulars  to  shake  the  enemy’s 
hold,  even  if  he  could  not  thoroughly  defeat  him. 
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Disheartened  by  his  repeated  failure  to  get  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  very  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his 
flanking  column  under  Sigel,  whose  attack  from  the 
rear  was  defeated,  he  expressed  his  forebodings  to 
his  staff.  But  the  light  of  battle  shone  bright  as 
ever  in  his  eyes;  he  was  killed  leading  a  magnificent 
charge;  and  when,  after  his  death,  his  little  army 
drew  off  in  good  order,  the  Confederates,  by  their 
own  account,  “were  glad  to  see  him  go.” 

On  the  twentieth  of  September  the  Confederates 
under  Sterling  Price  won  a  barren  victory  by  taking 
Lexington,  Missouri,  where  Colonel  James  Mulli¬ 
gan  made  a  gallant  defense.  That  was  the  last 
Confederate  foothold  on  the  Missouri;  and  it  could 
not  be  maintained. 

In  October,  Anderson,  who  had  never  recovered 
from  the  strain  of  defending  Fort  Sumter,  turned 
over  to  Sherman  the  very  troublesome  Kentucky 
command.  Sherman  pointed  out  to  the  visiting 
Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  that  while 
McClellan  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  a  front 
of  a  hundred  miles  in  Virginia,  and  Fremont  had 
sixty  thousand  for  about  the  same  distance,  he 
(Sherman)  had  been  given  only  eighteen  thousand 
to  guard  the  link  between  them,  although  this  link 
stretched  out  three  hundred  miles.  Sherman  then 
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asked  for  sixty  thousand  men  at  once ;  and  said  two 
hundred  thousand  would  be  needed  later  on. 
“Good  God!”  said  Cameron,  “where  are  they  to 
come  from?”  Come  they  had  to,  as  Sherman  fore¬ 
saw.  Cameron  made  trouble  at  Washington  by 
calling  Sherman’s  words  “insane”;  and  Sherman’s 
“insanity”  became  a  stumbling-block  that  took 
a  long  time  to  remove. 

Grant,  in  command  at  Cairo,  began  his  career 
as  a  general  by  cleverly  forestalling  the  enemy  at 
Paducah,  where  the  Tennessee  flows  into  the  Ohio. 
Then,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  he  closed  the 
first  confused  campaign  on  the  Mississippi  by  at¬ 
tacking  Belmont,  Missouri,  twenty  miles  down¬ 
stream  from  Cairo,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Con¬ 
federates  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  right  opposite, 
from  sending  reinforcements  to  Sterling  Price  in 
Arkansas.  There  was  a  stiff  fight,  in  which  the 
Union  gunboats  did  good  work.  Grant  handled 
his  soldiers  equally  well;  and  the  Union  objective 
was  fully  attained. 

Halleck,  the  Federal  Commander-in-Chief  for 
the  river  campaign  of  ’62,  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  From  this  main  base  his  right  wing 
had  rails  as  far  as  Rolla,  whence  the  mail  road  went 
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on  southwest,  straight  across  Missouri.  At  Le¬ 
banon,  near  the  middle  of  the  State,  General 
Samuel  R.  Curtis  was  concentrating,  before  ad¬ 
vancing  still  farther  southwest  against  the  Con¬ 
federates  whom  he  eventually  fought  at  Pea  Ridge. 
From  St.  Louis  there  was  good  river,  rail,  and  road 
connection  south  to  Halleck’s  center  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Cairo,  where  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
had  his  chief  field  base,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Ohio.  A  little  farther  east  Grant  had 
another  excellent  position  at  Paducah,  beside  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee.  Naval 
forces  were  of  course  indispensable  for  this  amphibi¬ 
ous  campaign;  and  in  Flag-Officer  Andrew  Hull 
Foote  the  Western  Flotilla  had  a  commander  able 
to  cooperate  with  the  best  of  his  military  colleagues. 
Halleck’s  left  —  a  semi-independent  command  — 
was  based  on  the  Ohio,  stretched  clear  across  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  was  commanded  by  a  good  organizer 
and  disciplinarian, General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  whose 
own  position  at  Munfordville  was  not  only  near  the 
middle  of  the  State  but  about  midway  between 
the  important  railway  junctions  of  Louisville 
and  Nashville. 

Henry  W.  Halleck  was  a  middle-aged,  common¬ 
place,  and  very  cautious  general,  who  faithfully 
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plodded  through  the  war  without  defeat  or  vic¬ 
tory.  He  looked  so  long  before  he  leaped  that 
he  never  leaped  at  all  —  not  even  on  retreating 
enemies.  Good  for  the  regular  office-work  rou¬ 
tine,  he  was  like  a  hen  with  ducklings  for  this 
river  war,  in  which  Curtis,  Grant,  Buell,  and  his 
naval  colleague  Foote,  were  all  his  betters  on  the 
fighting  line. 

His  opponent,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was  also 
middle-aged,  being  fifty-nine;  but  quite  fit  for 
active  service.  Johnston  had  had  a  picturesque 
career,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army;  and  many  on 
both  sides  thought  him  likely  to  prove  the  greatest 
leader  of  the  war.  He  was,  however,  a  less  for¬ 
midable  opponent  than  Northerners  were  apt  to 
think.  He  was  not  a  consummate  genius  like  Lee. 
He  had  inferior  numbers  and  resources;  and  the 
Confederate  Government  interfered  with  him. 
Yet  they  did  have  the  good  sense  to  put  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  under  his  unified  command,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas,  but  the  whole  of  the  crucial 
stretch  from  Vicksburg  to  Port  Hudson.  In  this 
they  were  wiser  than  the  Federal  Government  with 
Halleck’s  command,  which  was  neither  so  extensive 
nor  so  completely  unified. 
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Johnston  took  post  in  his  own  front  line  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  not  far  south  of  Buell’s 
position  at  Munfordville.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
keep  a  hold  on  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  along  the 
southern  frontiers  of  which  his  forces  were  arrayed. 
His  extreme  right  was  thrown  northward  under 
General  Marshall  to  Prestonburg,  near  the  border 
of  West  Virginia,  in  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of 
many  Union  mountain  folk.  His  southern  outpost 
on  the  right  was  also  in  the  same  kind  of  danger  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  a  strategic  pass  into  the  Alle- 
ghanies  at  a  point  where  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  meet.  Halfway  west  from  there  to  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  the  Confederates  hoped  to  hold  the  Cum¬ 
berland  near  Logan’s  Cross  Roads  and  Mill 
Springs.  Westwards  from  Bowling  Green  John¬ 
ston’s  line  held  positions  at  Fort  Donelson  on  the 
Cumberland,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  and 
Columbus  on  the  Mississippi.  All  his  Trans-Mis¬ 
sissippi  troops  were  under  the  command  of  the 
enthusiastic  Earl  V an  Dorn,  who  hoped  to  end  his 
spring  campaign  in  triumph  at  St.  Louis. 

The  fighting  began  in  January  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  end  of  the  line,  where  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment,  chiefly  for  political  reasons,  was  particularly 
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anxious  to  strengthen  the  Unionists  that  lived  all 
down  the  western  Alleghanies  and  so  were  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  solid  South  beyond.  On  the  tenth 
Colonel  James  A.  Garfield,  a  future  President,  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  Marshall  near  Prestonburg 
and  occupied  the  line  of  Middle  Creek.  The  Con¬ 
federates,  half  starved,  half  clad,  ill  armed,  slightly 
outnumbered,  and  with  no  advantage  except  their 
position,  fought  well,  but  unavailingly.  Only  some 
three  thousand  men  were  engaged  on  both  sides 
put  together.  Yet  the  result  was  important  be¬ 
cause  it  meant  that  the  Confederates  had  lost  their 
hold  on  the  eastern  end  of  Kentucky,  which  was 
now  in  unrestricted  touch  with  West  Virginia. 

Within  eight  days  a  greater  Union  commander, 
General  G.  H.  Thomas,  emerged  as  the  victor  of  a 
much  bigger  battle  at  Mill  Springs  and  Logan’s 
Cross  Roads  on  the  upper  Cumberland,  ninety 
miles  due  east  of  Bowling  Green.  The  victory  was 
complete,  and  Thomas’s  name  was  made.  Thomas, 
indeed,  was  known  already  as  a  man  whose  sten¬ 
torian  orders  had  to  be  obeyed;  and  a  clever  young 
Confederate  prisoner  used  this  reputation  as  his 
excuse  for  getting  beaten:  “We  were  doing  pretty 
good  fighting  till  old  man  Thomas  rose  up  in  his 
stirrups,  and  we  heard  him  holler  out:  ‘Attention, 
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Creation!  By  kingdoms,  right  wheel!’  Then  we 
knew  you  had  us.” 

There  were  only  about  four  thousand  men  a  side. 
But  in  itself,  and  in  conjunction  with  Garfield’s 
little  victory  at  Prestonburg,  the  battle  of  Logan’s 
Cross  Roads  was  important  as  raising  the  Federal 
morale,  as  breaking  through  Johnston’s  right,  and 
as  opening  the  road  into  eastern  Tennessee.  Short 
supplies  and  almost  impassable  roads,  however, 
prevented  a  further  advance.  One  brigade  was 
therefore  detached  against  Cumberland  Gap,  while 
the  rest  joined  Buell’s  command,  which  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  organizing,  drilling  hard,  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  Johnston. 

In  February  the  scene  of  action  changed  to 
Johnston’s  left  center,  where  Forts  Donelson  and 
Henry  were  blocking  the  Federal  advance  up  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee. 

On  the  fourth,  Flag-Officer  Foote,  with  seven 
gunboats,  of  which  four  were  ironclads,  led  the  way 
up  the  Tennessee,  against  Fort  Henry.  That  day 
the  furious  current  was  dashing  driftwood  in  whirl¬ 
ing  masses  against  the  flotilla,  which  had  all  it  could 
do  to  keep  station,  even  with  double  anchors  down 
and  full  steam  up.  Next  morning  a  new  danger 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  what  looked  like  a  school 
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of  dead  porpoises.  These  were  Confederate  torpe¬ 
does,  washed  from  their  moorings.  As  it  was  now 
broad  daylight  they  were  all  successfully  avoided; 
and  the  crews  felt  as  if  they  had  won  the  first  round. 

The  sixth  of  February  dawned  clear,  with  just 
sufficient  breeze  to  blow  the  smoke  away.  The 
flotilla  steamed  up  the  swollen  Tennessee  between 
the  silent,  densely  wooded  banks.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  ashore  until,  just  after  noon,  Fort  Henry 
came  into  view  and  answered  the  flagship’s  signal 
shot  with  a  crashing  discharge  of  all  its  big  guns. 
Then  the  fire  waxed  hot  and  heavy  on  both  sides, 
the  gunboats  knocking  geyser-spouts  of  earth 
about  the  fort,  and  the  fort  knocking  gigantic 
splinters  out  of  the  gunboats.  The  Essex  ironclad 
was  doing  very  well  when  a  big  shot  crashed  into 
her  middle  boiler,  which  immediately  burst  like  a 
shell,  scalding  the  nearest  men  to  death,  burning 
others,  and  sending  the  rest  flying  overboard  or  aft. 
With  both  pilots  dead  and  Commander  W.  D. 
Porter  badly  scalded,  the  Essex  was  drifting  out  of 
action  when  the  word  went  round  that  Fort  Henry 
had  surrendered:  and  there,  sure  enough,  were  the 
Confederate  colors  coming  down.  Instantly  Porter 
rallied  for  the  moment,  called  for  three  cheers,  and 
fell  back  exhausted  at  the  third. 
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The  Confederate  General  Tilghman  surrendered 
to  Foote  with  less  than  a  hundred  men,  all  the  rest, 
over  twenty-five  hundred,  having  started  towards 
Fort  Donelson  before  the  flag  came  down.  The 
Western  Flotilla  had  won  the  day  alone.  But  it 
was  the  fear  of  Grant’s  approaching  army  that 
hurried  the  escaping  garrison.  An  hour  after  the 
surrender  Grant  rode  in  and  took  command.  That 
night  victors  and  vanquished  were  dining  together 
when  a  fussy  staff  officer  came  in  to  tell  Grant  that 
he  could  not  find  the  Confederate  reports.  On  this 
Captain  Jesse  Taylor,  the  chief  Confederate  staff 
officer,  replied  that  he  had  destroyed  them.  The 
angry  Federal  then  turned  on  him  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Don’t  you  know  you’ve  laid  yourself  open 
to  punishment?”  and  was  storming  along,  when 
Grant  quietly  broke  in:  “I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  and  mortified  if  one  of  my  subordinate 
officers  should  allow  information  which  he  could 
destroy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.” 

The  surrender  of  Fort  Henry,  coming  so  soon 
after  Prestonburg  and  Logan’s  Cross  Roads,  caused 
great  rejoicing  in  the  loyal  North.  The  victory, 
effective  in  itself,  was  completed  by  sending  the 
ironclad  Carondelet  several  miles  upstream  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Memphis-Ohio  railway  bridge,  thus 
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cutting  the  shortest  line  from  Bowling  Green  to  the 
Mississippi.  But  the  action,  in  which  the  army 
took  no  part,  was  only  a  preliminary  skirmish  com¬ 
pared  with  the  joint  attack  of  the  fleet  and  army 
on  Fort  Donelson.  Fort  Donelson  was  of  great 
strategic  importance.  If  it  held  fast,  and  the  Fed- 
erals  were  defeated,  then  Johnston’s  line  would 
probably  hold  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus, 
and  the  rails,  roads,  and  rivers  would  remain  Con¬ 
federate  in  western  Tennessee.  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  Fort  Donelson  fell,  and  more  especially  if 
its  garrison  surrendered,  then  Johnston’s  line  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn  at  once,  lest  the  same  fate 
should  overtake  the  outflanked  remains  of  it.  Both 
sides  understood  this  perfectly  well;  and  all  con¬ 
cerned  looked  anxiously  to  see  how  the  new 
Federal  commander,  General  Grant,  would  face 
the  crisis. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  came  of  sturdy  New 
England  stock,  being  eighth  in  descent  from  Mat¬ 
thew  Grant,  who  landed  in  1630  and  was  Surveyor 
of  Connecticut  for  over  forty  years.  Grant’s 
mother  was  one  of  the  Simpsons  who  had  been 
Pennsylvanians  for  several  generations.  His  fam¬ 
ily  was  therefore  as  racy  of  the  North  as  Lee  s 
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was  of  the  South.  His  great-grandfather  and  great- 
granduncle,  Noah  and  Solomon  Grant,  held  British 
commissions  during  the  final  French-and-Indian  or 
Seven  Years’  War  (1756-63)  when  both  were  killed 
in  the  same  campaign.  His  grandfather  Noah 
served  all  through  the  Revolutionary  War.  Fi¬ 
nancial  reverses  and  the  death  of  his  grandmother 
broke  up  the  family;  and  his  father,  Jesse  Grant, 
was  given  the  kindest  of  homes  by  Judge  Tod  of 
Ohio.  Jesse,  being  as  independent  as  he  was  grate¬ 
ful,  turned  his  energies  into  the  first  business  at 
hand,  which  happened  to  be  a  tannery  at  Deerfield 
owned  by  the  father  of  that  wild  enthusiast  John 
Brown.  A  great  reader,  an  able  contributor  to  the 
Western  press,  and  a  most  public-spirited  citizen, 
Jesse  Grant  was  a  good  father  to  his  famous  son, 
who  was  born  on  April  27,  1822,  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Clermont  County,  Ohio.  Young  Grant  hated  the 
tannery,  but  delighted  in  everything  connected 
with  horses;  so  he  looked  after  the  teams.  One  day, 
after  swapping  horses  many  miles  from  home,  he 
found  himself  driving  a  terrified  bolter  that  he 
only  just  managed  to  stop  on  the  edge  of  a  big 
embankment.  His  grown-up  companion,  who 
had  no  stomach  for  any  more,  then  changed  in¬ 
to  a  safe  freight  wagon.  But  Ulysses,  tying  his 
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bandanna  over  the  runaway’s  eyes,  stuck  to  the 
post  of  danger. 

After  passing  through  West  Point  without  any 
special  distinction,  except  that  he  came  out  first  in 
horsemanship,  Grant  was  disappointed  at  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  cavalry  commission  which  he  would 
have  greatly  preferred  to  the  infantry  one  he  was 
given  instead.  Years  later,  when  already  a  rising 
general,  he  vainly  yearned  for  a  cavalry  brigade. 
Otherwise  he  had  curiously  little  taste  for  military 
life ;  though  at  West  Point  he  thought  the  two  finest 
men  in  the  world  were  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  the 
splendidly  smart  Commandant,  and,  even  more, 
that  magnificently  handsome  giant,  Winfield  Scott, 
who  came  down  to  inspect  the  cadets.  Some  years 
after  having  served  with  credit  all  through  the 
Mexican  War  (when,  like  Lee,  he  learnt  so  much 
about  so  many  future  friends  and  foes)  he  left  the 
army,  not  to  return  till  he  and  Sherman  had  seen 
Blair  and  Lyon  take  Camp  Jackson.  After  wisely 
declining  to  reenter  the  service  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  General  John  Pope,  who  was  full  of  self-im¬ 
portance  about  his  acquaintance  with  the  Union 
leaders  of  Illinois,  Grant  wrote  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  at  Washington  offering  to  command  a  regi¬ 
ment.  Like  Sherman,  he  felt  much  more  diffident 
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about  the  rise  from  ex-captain  of  regulars  to  colO’ 
nel  commanding  a  battalion  than  some  mere  civil¬ 
ians  felt  about  commanding  brigades  or  directing 
the  strategy  of  armies.  He  has  himself  recorded 
his  horror  of  sole  responsibility  as  he  approached 
what  might  have  been  a  little  battlefield  on  which 
his  own  battalion  would  have  been  pitted  against  a 
Southern  one  commanded  by  a  Colonel  Harris. 
“My  heart  kept  getting  higher  and  higher  until  it 
felt  as  though  it  was  in  my  throat.  I  would  have 
given  anything  then  to  have  been  back  in  Illinois; 
but  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  halt  and  con¬ 
sider  what  to  do.  When  we  reached  a  point  from 
which  the  valley  below  was  in  full  view  .  .  .  the 
troops  were  gone.  My  heart  resumed  its  place. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  Harris  had  been  as 
much  afraid  of  me  as  I  had  been  of  him.  This  was 
a  view  of  the  question  I  never  forgot.” 

Grant  s  latent  powers  developed  rapidly.  Start¬ 
ing  with  a  good  stock  of  military  knowledge  he  soon 
added  to  it  in  every  way  he  could.  He  had  the  in¬ 
sight  of  genius.  Above  all,  he  had  an  indomitable 
will  both  in  carrying  out  practicable  plans  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle  and  in  ruthlessly  dismissing 
every  one  who  failed.  Not  tall,  not  handsome,  in 
no  way  striking  at  first  sight,  he  looked  the  leader 
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born  only  by  reason  of  his  square  jaw,  keen  eye, 
and  determined  expression.  Lincoln  s  conclusive 
answer  to  a  deputation  asking  for  Grant  s  removal 
simply  was,  “he  fights.”  And,  when  mounted  on 
his  splendid  charger  Cincinnati,  Grant  even  looked 
what  he  was  —  “a  first-class  fighting  man.” 

Grant  marched  straight  across  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  between  the  forts,  which  were  only  twelve 
miles  apart.  Foote  of  course  had  to  go  round  by 
the  Ohio  —  fifteen  times  as  far.  His  vanguard, 
the  dauntless  Carondelet,  now  commanded  by 
Henry  Walke,  arrived  on  the  twelfth  and  fired  the 
first  shots  at  the  fort,  which  stood  on  a  bluff  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  high  and  mounted  fifteen 
heavy  guns  in  three  tiers  of  fire.  Grant  s  infantry 
was  already  in  position  round  the  Confederate 
entrenchments;  and  when  his  soldiers  heard  the 
naval  guns  they  first  gave  three  rousing  cheers  and 
then  began  firing  hard,  lest  the  sailors  should  get 
ahead  of  them  again.  Birge’s  sharpshooters,  the 
snipers  of  those  days,  were  particularly  keen. 
They  never  drilled  as  a  battalion,  but  simply  as¬ 
sembled  in  bunches  for  orders,  when  Birge  would 
ask:  “Canteens  full?  Biscuits  for  all  day?” 
After  which  he  would  sing  out:  “All  right,  boys. 
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hunt  your  holes”;  and  off  they  would  go  to  stalk 
the  enemy  with  their  long-range  rifles. 

Early  next  morning  Grant  sent  word  to  Walke 
that  he  was  establishing  the  rest  of  his  batteries 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
diversion  which  the  Carondelet  could  make  in  his 
favor.  Walke  then  fired  hard  for  two  hours  under 
cover  of  a  wooded  point.  The  fort  fired  back 
equally  hard;  but  with  little  effect  except  for  one 
big  solid  shot  which  stove  in  a  casemate,  knocked 
down  a  dozen  men,  burst  the  steam  heater,  and 
bounded  about  the  engine  room  “like  a  wild  beast 
pursuing  its  prey .  ”  F orty  minutes  later  the  Caron¬ 
delet  was  again  in  action,  firing  hard  till  dark. 
Late  that  night  Foote  arrived  with  the  rest  of 
the  flotilla. 

The  fourteenth  was  another  naval  day.  Foote’s 
flotilla  advanced  gallantly,  the  four  ironclads  lead¬ 
ing  in  line  abreast,  the  two  wooden  gunboats  half 
a  mile  astern.  The  ironclads  closed  in  to  less  than 
a  quarter-mile  and  hung  on  like  bulldogs  till  the 
Confederates  in  the  lowest  battery  were  driven 
from  their  guns.  But  the  plunging  fire  from  the 
big  guns  on  the  bluff  crashed  down  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  effect.  Davits  were  smashed  like  matches, 
boats  knocked  into  kindling  wood,  armor  dented. 
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started,  ripped,  stripped,  and  sent  splashing  over¬ 
board  as  if  by  strokes  of  lightning.  Before  the 
decks  could  be  re-sanded  there  was  so  much  blood 
on  them  that  the  gun  crews  could  hardly  work  for 
slipping.  Presently  the  Pittsburgh  swung  round, 
ran  foul  of  the  Carondelet,  and  dropped  down¬ 
stream.  The  pilot  of  the  St.  Louis  was  killed,  and 
Foote,  who  stood  beside  him,  wounded.  The 
wheel-ropes  of  the  St.  Louis,  like  those  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville,  were  shot  away.  The  whole  flotilla  then  re¬ 
tired,  still  firing  hard;  and  the  Confederates  wired 
a  victory  to  Richmond. 

Both  sides  now  redoubled  their  efforts ;  for  Donel- 
son  was  a  great  prize  and  the  forces  engaged  were 
second  only  to  those  at  Bull  Run.  Afloat  and 
ashore,  all  ranks  and  ratings  on  both  sides  together, 
there  were  fifty  thousand  men  present  at  the  in¬ 
vestment  from  first  to  last.  The  Confederates 
began  with  about  twenty  thousand.  Grant  with 
fifteen  thousand.  But  Grant  had  twenty-seven 
thousand  fit  for  duty  at  the  end,  in  spite  of  all  his 
losses.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  chief  staff  officer, 
the  devoted  and  capable  John  A.  Rawlins,  after¬ 
wards  a  general  and  Secretary  of  War.  Two  of  his 
divisional  commanders,  Lew  Wallace  and,  still 
more,  C.  F.  Smith,  the  old  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
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were  also  first-rate.  But  the  third,  McClernand, 
here  began  to  follow  those  distorting  ideas  which 
led  to  his  dismissal  later  on.  The  three  chief  Con¬ 
federates  ranked  in  reverse  order  of  efficiency: 
Floyd  first  and  worst,  cantankerous  Pillow  next, 
and  Buckner  best  though  last. 

The  Federal  prospect  was  anything  but  bright 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth.  Foote  had  just 
been  repulsed;  while  McClernand  had  fought  a 
silly  little  battle  on  his  own  account  the  day  before, 
to  the  delight  of  the  Confederates  and  the  grievous 
annoyance  of  Grant.  The  fifteenth  dawned  on  a 
scene  of  midwinter  discomfort  in  the  Federal  lines, 
where  most  of  the  rawest  men  had  neither  great¬ 
coats  nor  blankets,  having  thrown  them  away 
during  the  short  march  from  Fort  Henry,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  bivouac 
at  Donelson.  Thus  it  was  in  no  happy  frame  of 
mind  that  Grant  slithered  across  the  frozen  mud 
to  see  what  Foote  proposed;  and,  when  Foote  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  gunboats  would  take  ten  days  for 
indispensable  repairs,  Grant  resigned  himself  to 
the  very  unwelcome  idea  of  going  through  the 
long-drawn  horrors  of  a  regular  winter  siege. 

But,  to  his  intense  surprise,  the  enemy  saved 
him  the  trouble.  At  first,  when  they  had  a  slight 
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preponderance  of  numbers,  they  stood  fast  and  let 
Grant  invest  them.  Now  that  he  had  the  prepon¬ 
derance  they  tried  to  cut  their  way  out  by  the 
southern  road,  upstream,  where  McClernand’s 
division  stood  guard.  As  Grant  came  ashore  from 
his  interview  with  Foote  an  aide  met  him  with  the 
news  that  McClernand  had  been  badly  beaten  and 
that  the  enemy  was  breaking  out.  Grant  set  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  galloped  the  four  muddy  miles  to 
his  left,  where  that  admirable  soldier,  C.  F.  Smith, 
was  as  cool  and  wary  as  ever,  harassing  the  enemy’s 
new  rear  by  threatening  an  assault,  but  keeping  his 
division  safe  for  whatever  future  use  Grant  wanted. 
Wallace  had  also  done  the  right  thing,  pressing  the 
enemy  on  his  own  front  and  sending  a  brigade  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  McClernand.  These  two 
generals  were  in  conversation  during  a  lull  in  the 
battle  when  Grant  rode  up,  calmly  returned  their 
salutes,  attentively  listened  to  their  reports,  and 
then,  instead  of  trying  the  Halleckian  expedient  of 
digging  in  farther  back  before  the  enemy  could 
make  a  second  rush,  quietly  said:  “  Gentlemen,  the 
position  on  the  right  must  be  retaken.” 

Grant  knew  that  Floyd  was  no  soldier  and  that 
Pillow  was  a  stumbling-block.  He  read  the  enemy’s 
mind  like  an  open  book  and  made  up  his  own  at 
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once  by  the  flash  of  intuition  which  told  him  that 
their  men  were  mostly  as  much  demoralized  by 
finding  their  first  attempt  at  escape  more  than  half 
a  failure  as  even  McClernand’s  were  by  being 
driven  back.  He  decided  to  use  Smith’s  fresh  divi¬ 
sion  for  an  assault  in  rear,  while  McClernand’s, 
stiffened  by  Wallace’s,  should  re-form  and  hold 
fast.  Before  leaving  the  excited  officers  and  men, 
who  were  talking  in  groups  without  thinking  of 
their  exhausted  ammunition,  he  called  out  cheerily: 
“Fill  your  cartridge  boxes  quick,  and  get  into  line. 
The  enemy  is  trying  to  escape  and  he  must  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so.”  McClernand’s  division,  ex¬ 
cellent  men,  but  not  yet  disciplined  soldiers,  re¬ 
sponded  at  once  to  the  touch  of  a  master  hand ;  and 
as  Grant  rode  off  to  Smith’s  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  defenseless  groups  melt,  change,  and 
harden  into  well-armed  lines. 

Smith,  ready  at  all  points,  had  only  to  slip  his 
own  division  from  the  leash.  Buckner,  who  was 
to  have  covered  the  Confederate  escape,  was  also 
ready  with  the  guns  of  Fort  Donelson  and  the  rifles 
of  defenses  that  “looked  too  thick  for  a  rabbit  to 
get  through.”  Smith,  knowing  his  unseasoned  men 
would  need  the  example  of  a  commander  they 
could  actually  see,  rode  out  in  front  of  his  center 
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as  if  at  a  formal  review.  “I  was  nearly  scared  to 
death,”  said  one  of  his  followers,  “but  I  saw  the 
old  man’s  white  moustache  over  his  shoulder,  and 
so  I  went  on.”  As  the  line  neared  the  Confederate 
abatis  a  sudden  gust  of  fire  seemed  to  strike  it 
numb.  In  an  instant  Smith  had  his  cap  on  the 
point  of  his  sword.  Then,  rising  in  his  stirrups  to 
his  full  gigantic  height,  he  shouted  in  stentorian 
tones:  “No  flinching  now,  my  lads!  Here  — this 
way  in!  Come  on!”  In,  through,  and  out  the 
other  side  they  went,  Smith  riding  ahead,  holding 
his  sword  and  cap  aloft,  and  seeming  to  bear  a 
charmed  life  amid  that  hail  of  bullets.  Up  the 
slope  he  rode,  the  Confederates  retiring  before  him, 
till,  unscathed,  he  reached  the  deadly  crest,  where 
the  Union  colors  waved  defiance  and  the  Union 
troops  stood  fast. 

Floyd,  being  under  special  indictment  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  misconduct  as  Secretary  of  War,  was  so 
anxious  to  escape  that  he  turned  over  the  command 
to  Pillow,  who  declined  it  in  favor  of  Buckner. 
That  night  Floyd  and  Pillow  made  off  with  all  the 
river  steamers;  Forrest’s  cavalry  floundered  past 
McClernand’s  exposed  flank,  which  rested  on  a 
shallow  backwater;  and  Buckner  was  left  with 
over  twelve  thousand  men  to  make  what  terms  he 
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could.  Next  morning,  the  sixteenth,  he  wrote  ta 
Grant  proposing  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  agree  upon  terms  of  surrender.  But  Grant  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  compromise  was  out  of 
place  in  civil  war  and  that  absolute  defeat  or  vic¬ 
tory  were  the  only  alternatives.  So  he  instantly 
wrote  back  the  famous  letter  which  quickly  earned 
him  the  appropriate  nickname  —  suggested  by  his 
own  initials  —  of  Unconditional  Surrender  Grant. 


Hd  Qrs,  Army  in  the  Field 
Camp  near  Donelson  Feb’y  16th  1862 

Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner, 

Confed.  Army. 

Sir:  Yours  of  this  date  proposing  armistice,  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capit¬ 
ulation  is  just  received.  No  terms  except  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I 
propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obt.  sert., 

U.  S.  Grant 
Brig.  Gen. 

Grant  and  Buckner  were  old  army  friends;  so 
their  personal  talk  was  very  pleasant  at  the  little 
tavern  where  Buckner  and  his  staff  had  just  break¬ 
fasted  off  corn  bread  and  coffee,  which  was  all  the 
Confederate  stores  afforded. 
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Donelson  at  once  became,  like  Grant,  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  The  fact  that  the  Union  had  at  last 
won  a  fight  in  which  the  numbers  neared,  and  the 
losses  much  exceeded,  those  at  Bull  Run  itself,  the 
further  fact  that  this  victory  made  a  fatal  breach 
in  the  defiant  Southern  line  beyond  theAlleghanies, 
and  the  delight  of  discovering  another,  and  this 
time  a  genuine,  hero  in  “Unconditional  Surrender 
Grant,  ”  all  combined  to  set  the  loyal  North  aflame 
with  satisfaction,  pride,  and  joyful  expectation. 
Great  things  were  expected  in  Virginia,  where  the 
invasion  had  not  yet  begun.  Great  things  were 
expected  in  the  Gulf,  where  Farragut  had  not  yet 
tried  the  Mississippi.  And  great  things  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  Donelson  itself,  whence  the 
Union  forces  were  to  press  on  south  till  they  met 
other  Union  forces  pressing  north.  The  river 
campaign  was  then  to  end  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Donelson  did  have  important  results.  John¬ 
ston,  who  had  already  abandoned  Bowling  Green 
for  Nashville,  had  now  to  abandon  Nashville,  with 
most  of  its  great  and  very  sorely  needed  stores, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Tennessee,  and  take  up  a 
new  position  along  the  rails  that  ran  from  Mem¬ 
phis  to  Chattanooga,  whence  they  forked  northeast 
to  Richmond  and  Washington  and  southeast  to 
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Charleston  and  Savannah.  Columbus  was  also 
abandoned,  and  the  only  points  left  to  the  Con¬ 
federates  anywhere  near  the  old  line  were  Island 
Number  Ten  in  the  Mississippi  and  the  Boston 
Mountains  in  Arkansas. 

But  the  triumphant  Union  advance  from  the 
north  did  not  take  place  in  ’62.  Grant  was  for 
pushing  south  as  fast  as  possible  to  attack  the 
Confederates  before  they  had  time  to  defend  their 
great  railway  junction  at  Corinth.  But  Halleck 
was  too  cautious;  and  misunderstandings,  coupled 
with  division  of  command,  did  the  rest.  Halleck 
was  the  senior  general  in  the  West.  But  the  three, 
and  afterwards  four,  departments  into  which  the 
West  was  divided  were  never  properly  brought  un¬ 
der  a  single  command.  Then  telegrams  went  wrong 
at  the  wire-end  advancing  southwardly  from  Cairo, 
the  end  Grant  had  to  use.  A  wire  from  McClel¬ 
lan  on  the  sixteenth  of  February  was  not  delivered 
till  the  third  of  Alarch.  Next  day  Grant  was 
thunderstruck  at  receiving  this  from  Halleck: 
“Place  C.  F.  Smith  in  command  of  expedition  and 
remain  yourself  at  Fort  Henry.  Why  do  you  not 
obey  my  orders  to  report  strength  and  positions  of 
your  command?”  And  so  it  went  on  till  McClel¬ 
lan  authorized  Halleck  to  place  Grant  under  arrest 
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for  insubordination.  Then  the  operator  at  the 
wire-end  suddenly  deserted,  taking  a  sheaf  of  dis¬ 
patches  with  him.  He  was  a  clever  Confederate. 

Explanations  followed;  and  on  the  seventeenth 
of  March  Grant  rejoined  his  army,  which  was 
assembling  round  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  near  the  future  battlefield  of  Shiloh,  and 
some  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Corinth. 

Meanwhile  Van  Dorn  and  Sterling  Price,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  now  or  never  for  Missouri,  decided  to 
attack  Curtis.  They  had  fifteen  against  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  hoped  to  crush  Curtis  utterly  by 
catching  him  between  two  fires.  But  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  March  the  Federal  left  beat  off  the  flank¬ 
ing  attack  of  McCulloch  and  McIntosh,  both  of 
whom  were  killed.  The  right,  furiously  assailed 
by  the  Confederate  Missourians  under  Van  Dorn 
and  Price,  fared  badly  and  was  pressed  back.  Yet 
on  the  eighth  Curtis  emerged  victorious  on  the 
hard-fought  field  that  bears  the  double  name  of 
Elkhorn  Tavern  and  Pea  Ridge.  This  battle  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Arkansas  settled  the  fate 
of  Missouri. 

A  month  later  the  final  attack  was  made  on  Is¬ 
land  Number  Ten.  Foote  s  flotilla  had  been  at 
work  there  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  when 
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the  strong  Confederate  batteries  on  the  island  and 
east  shore  bluffs  were  bombarded  by  ironclads  and 
mortar-boats.  Then  the  Union  General  John  Pope 
took  post  at  New  Madrid,  eight  miles  below  the 
island,  on  the  west  shore,  which  the  Confederates 
had  to  evacuate  when  he  cut  their  line  of  communi¬ 
cations  farther  south.  They  now  held  only  the 
island  and  the  east  shore  opposite,  with  no  line  of 
retreat  except  the  Mississippi,  because  the  land 
line  on  the  east  shore  was  blocked  by  swamps  and 
flanked  by  the  Union  armies  in  western  Tennessee. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  April  the  Carondelet 
started  to  cut  this  last  line  south.  She  was  swathed 
in  hawsers  and  chain  cables.  Her  decks  were 
packed  tight  with  every  sort  of  gear  that  would 
break  the  force  of  plunging  shot;  and  a  big  barge, 
laden  with  coal  and  rammed  hay,  was  lashed  to 
her  port  side  to  protect  her  magazine.  Twenty- 
three  picked  Illinoisian  sharpshooters  went  aboard; 
while  pistols,  muskets,  cutlasses,  boarding-pikes, 
and  hand  grenades  were  placed  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use.  The  escape-pipe  was  led  aft  into  the 
wheel-house,  so  as  to  deaden  the  noise;  and  hose 
was  attached  to  the  boilers  ready  to  scald  any 
Confederates  that  tried  to  board.  Then,  through 
the  heart  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  and  amid  a 
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furious  cannonade,  the  Carondelet  ran  the  des¬ 
perate  gauntlet  at  full  speed  and  arrived  at  New 
Madrid  by  midnight. 

The  Confederates  were  now  cut  off  both  above 
and  below;  for  the  position  of  Island  Number  Ten 
was  at  the  lower  point  of  a  V-shaped  bend  in  the 
Mississippi,  with  Federal  forces  at  the  two  upper 
points.  But  the  Federal  troops  could  not  close  on 
the  Confederates  without  crossing  over  to  the  east 
bank;  and  their  transports  could  not  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  like  the  ironclads.  So  the  Engineer  Regiment 
of  the  West  cut  out  a  water  road  connecting  the 
two  upper  points  of  the  V.  This  admirable  feat  of 
emergency  field  engineering  was  effected  by  sawing 
through  three  miles  of  heavy  timber  to  the  nearest 
bayou,  whence  a  channel  was  cleared  down  to  New 
Madrid.  Then  the  transports  went  through  in 
perfect  safety  and  took  Pope’s  advanced  guard 
aboard.  The  ironclad  Pittsburg  had  come  down, 
through  another  thunderstorm,  this  same  morning 
of  the  seventh;  and  when  the  island  garrison  saw 
their  position  completely  cut  off  they  surrendered 
to  Foote.  Next  day  Pope’s  men  cut  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  Confederates  on  the  mainland.  Thus 
fell  the  last  point  near  Johnston’s  original  fine  along 
the  southern  borders  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 


JO 
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Just  before  it  fell  Johnston  made  a  desperate 
counter-attack  from  his  new  line  at  Corinth,  in 
northwest  Mississippi,  against  Grant’s  encroaching 
force  at  Shiloh,  fifteen  miles  northeast,  on  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Writing  “A.  S.  Johnston,  3d  April,  62,  en  avant ” 
on  his  pocket  map  of  Tennessee,  the  Confederate 
leader,  anguished  by  the  bitter  criticism  with 
which  his  unavoidable  retreat  had  been  assailed, 
cast  the  die  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Grant 
before  slow  Halleck  reinforced  or  ready  Buell 
joined  him.  Johnston’s  lieutenants,  Beauregard 
and  Bragg,  had  obtained  ten  days  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion;  and  their  commands  were  as  ready  as  raw 
forces  could  be  made  in  an  extreme  emergency. 
They  hoped  to  be  joined  by  Van  Dorn,  whose 
beaten  army  was  working  east  from  Pea  Ridge. 
But  on  the  second  they  heard  that  Buell  was  ap¬ 
proaching  Grant  from  Nashville;  and  on  the  third 
Johnston’s  advanced  guard  began  to  move  off. 
Van  Dorn  arrived  too  late. 

The  march,  which  it  was  hoped  to  complete  on 
the  fourth,  was  not  completed  till  the  fifth.  The 
roads  were  ankle-deep  in  clinging  mud,  the  coun¬ 
try  densely  wooded  and  full  of  bogs  and  marshes. 
The  forty  thousand  men  were  not  yet  seasoned; 
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and,  though  full  of  enthusiasm,  they  neither  knew 
nor  had  time  to  learn  march  discipline.  Moreover, 
Johnston  allowed  his  own  proper  plan  of  attacking 
in  columns  of  corps  to  be  changed  by  Beauregard 
into  a  three-line  attack,  each  line  being  formed  by 
one  complete  corps.  This  meant  certain  and  per¬ 
haps  disastrous  confusion.  For  in  an  attack  by 
columns  of  corps  the  firing  line  would  always  be 
reinforced  by  successive  lines  of  the  same  corps, 
while  attacking  by  lines  of  corps  meant  that  the 
leading  corps  would  first  be  mixed  up  with  the 
second,  and  then  both  with  the  third. 

In  the  meantime  Grant  was  busier  with  his  own 
pressing  problems  of  organization  for  an  advance 
than  with  any  idea  of  resisting  attack.  He  lacked 
the  prevision  of  Winfield  Scott  and  Lee,  both  of 
whom  expected  from  the  first  that  the  war  would 
last  for  years.  His  own  expectation  up  to  this  had 
been  that  the  South  would  collapse  after  the  first 
smashing  blow,  and  that  its  western  armies  were 
now  about  to  be  dealt  such  a  blow.  He  was  not 
unmindful  of  all  precautions;  for  he  knew  the 
Confederates  were  stirring  on  his  front.  Yet  he 
went  downstream  to  Savannah  without  making 
sure  that  his  army  was  really  safe  at  Shiloh. 

Pittsburg  Landing  was  at  the  base  of  the  Shiloh 
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position.  But  the  point  at  which,  by  the  original 
orders,  Buell  was  to  join  was  Savannah,  nine  miles 
north  along  the  Tennessee.  So  Grant  had  to  keep 
in  touch  with  both.  He  had  not  ignored  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  entrenching.  But  the  best  line  for  en¬ 
trenching  was  too  far  from  good  water;  and  he 
thought  he  chose  the  lesser  of  two  evils  when  he 
devoted  the  time  that  might  have  been  used  for 
digging  to  drilling  instead.  His  army  was  raw  as 
an  army,  many  of  the  men  were  still  rawer  recruits; 
and,  as  usual,  the  recruiting  authorities  had  sent 
him  several  brand-new  battalions,  which  knew 
nothing  at  all,  instead  of  sending  the  same  men 
as  reinforcements  to  older  battalions  that  could 
“learn  ’em  how.”  Grant’s  total  effectives  at  first 
were  only  thirty-three  thousand.  This  made  the 
odds  five  to  four  in  favor  of  Johnston’s  attack.  But 
the  rejoining  of  Lew  Wallace’s  division,  the  great 
reinforcement  by  Buell’s  troops,  and  the  two  iron¬ 
clad  gunboats  on  the  river,  raised  Grant’s  final 
effective  grand  total  to  sixty  thousand.  The  com¬ 
bined  grand  totals  therefore  reached  a  hundred 
thousand  —  double  the  totals  at  Donelson  and  far 
exceeding  those  at  Bull  Run. 

After  a  horrible  week  of  cold  and  wet  the  sun  set 
clear  and  calm  on  Saturday,  the  eve  of  battle.  The 
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woods  were  alive  with  forty  thousand  Confederates 
all  ready  for  their  supreme  attack  on  the  thirty- 
three  thousand  Federals  on  their  immediate  four- 
mile  front.  Grant’s  front  ran,  facing  south,  be¬ 
tween  Owl  and  Lick  Creeks,  two  tributaries  that 
joined  the  Tennessee  on  either  side  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.  Buell’s  advance  division,  under  Nelson, 
was  just  across  the  Tennessee.  But  Grant  was  in 
no  hurry  to  get  it  over.  His  reassuring  wire  that 
night  to  Halleck  said:  “The  main  force  of  the 
enemy  is  at  Corinth.  I  have  scarcely  the  faintest 
idea  of  an  attack  (general  one)  being  made  upon 
us.”  But  the  skirmishing  farther  south  on  Friday 
had  warned  Grant,  as  well  as  Sherman  and  the 
vigilant  Prentiss,  that  Johnston  might  be  trying  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  — -  the  very  thing  that 
Beauregard  wished  the  Confederates  to  do. 

Long  before  the  beautiful  dawn  of  Sunday,  the 
fateful  sixth  of  April,  Prentiss  had  thrown  out  from 
the  center  a  battalion  which  presently  met  and 
drove  in  the  vanguard  of  the  first  Confederate  line 
of  assault.  The  Confederate  center  soon  came  up, 
overwhelmed  this  advanced  battalion,  and  burst 
like  a  storm  on  the  whole  of  Prentiss’s  division. 
Then,  above  the  swelling  roar  of  multitudinous 
musketry,  rose  the  thunder  of  the  first  big  guns. 
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“Note  the  hour,  please,  gentlemen,”  said  John¬ 
ston;  and  a  member  of  his  staff  wrote  down: 
“5:14  a.m.” 

Johnston’s  admirable  plan  was,  first,  to  drive 
Grant’s  left  clear  of  Lick  Creek,  then  drive  it  clear 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  the  two  Federal  iron¬ 
clads  were  guarding  the  ferry.  This,  combined 
with  a  determined  general  assault  on  the  rest  of 
Grant’s  line,  would  huddle  the  retreating  Federals 
into  the  cramped  angle  between  Owl  Creek  and  the 
Tennessee  and  force  them  to  surrender.  But  there 
were  three  great  obstacles  to  this :  Sherman  on  the 
right,  the  “Hornet’s  Nest”  in  the  center,  and  the 
gunboats  at  the  Landing.  Worse  still  for  the  Con¬ 
federates,  Buell  was  now  too  close  at  hand.  Three 
days  earlier  Johnston  had  wired  from  Corinth  to 
the  Government  at  Richmond:  “Hope  engage¬ 
ment  before  Buell  can  form  junction.”  But  the 
troubles  of  the  march  had  lost  him  one  whole 
priceless  day. 

The  Confederate  attack  was  splendidly  gallant 
and  at  first  pushed  home  regardless  of  loss.  The 
ground  was  confusing  to  both  sides :  a  bewilderment 
of  ups  and  downs,  of  underbrush,  woods,  fields, 
and  clumps  of  trees,  criss-cross  paths,  small  creeks, 
ravines,  and  swamps,  without  a  single  commanding 
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height  or  any  outstanding  features  except  the  two 
big  creeks,  the  river,  and  the  Pittsburg  Landing. 

At  the  first  signs  of  a  big  battle  Grant  hurried 
to  the  field,  first  sending  a  note  to  Buell,  whom 
he  was  to  have  met  at  Savannah,  then  touching 
at  Crump’s  Landing  on  the  way,  to  see  Lew  Wal¬ 
lace  and  make  sure  whether  this,  and  not  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Landing,  was  the  point  of  attack.  Arrived 
on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  calm  and  determined  as 
ever,  he  was  reassured  by  finding  how  well  Sher¬ 
man  was  holding  his  raw  troops  in  hand  at  the 
extremely  important  point  of  Shiloh  itself,  next  to 
Owl  Creek. 

But  elsewhere  the  prospect  was  not  encouraging, 
though  the  men  got  under  arms  very  fast  and  most 
of  them  fought  very  well.  The  eager  gray  lines 
kept  pressing  on  like  the  rising  tide  of  an  angry  sea, 
dashing  in  fury  against  all  obstructing  fronts  and 
swirling  round  the  disconnecting  flanks.  The  blue 
lines,  for  the  most  part,  resisted  till  the  swift  gray 
tide  threatened  to  cut  them  off.  Half  of  Prentiss’s 
remaining  men  were  in  fact  cut  off  that  afternoon 
and  forced  to  surrender  with  their  chief,  whose  con¬ 
duct,  like  their  own,  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Back  and  still  back  the  blue  lines  went  before  the 
encroaching  gray,  each  losing  heavily  by  sheer  hard 
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fighting  at  the  front  and  streams  of  stragglers 
running  towards  the  rear. 

Sherman,  like  others,  gave  ground,  but  still  held 
his  men  together,  except  for  the  stragglers  he  could 
not  control.  In  the  center  C.  F.  Smith’s  division, 
with  Hurlbut’s  in  support,  and  all  that  was  left  of 
Prentiss’s,  defended  themselves  so  desperately  that 
their  enemies  called  their  position  the  Hornet’s 
Nest.  Here  the  fight  swayed  back  and  forth  for 
hours,  with  ghastly  losses  on  both  sides.  C.  F. 
Smith  himself  was  on  his  deathbed  at  Savannah. 
But  he  heard  the  roar  of  battle.  His  excellent  suc¬ 
cessor,  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  was  killed;  and  battalions, 
brigades,  and  even  divisions,  soon  became  inex¬ 
tricably  mixed  together.  There  was  now  the  same 
confusion  on  the  Confederate  side,  where  Johnston 
was  wounded  by  a  bullet  from  the  Hornet’s  Nest. 
It  was  not  in  itself  a  mortal  wound.  But,  know¬ 
ing  how  vital  this  point  was,  he  went  on  encourag¬ 
ing  his  men  till,  falling  from  the  saddle,  he  was 
carried  back  to  die. 

Grant  still  felt  confident;  though  he  had  seen  the 
worst  in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  best  at  the  front. 
Two  of  his  brand-new  battalions,  the  very  men  who 
afterwards  fought  like  heroes,  when  they  had 
learned  the  soldier’s  work,  now  ran  like  hares. 
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“During  the  day,”  says  Grant,  “I  rode  back  as 
far  as  the  river  and  met  General  Buell,  who  had 
just  arrived.  There  probably  were  as  many  as 
four  or  five  thousand  stragglers  lying  under  cov¬ 
er  of  the  river  bluff,  panic-stricken.  As  we  left 
the  boat  Buell’s  attention  was  attracted  by  these 
men.  I  saw  him  berating  them  and  trying  to 
shame  them  into  joining  their  regiments.  He  even 
threatened  them  with  shells  from  the  gunboats 
nearby.  But  all  to  no  effect.  Most  of  these  men 
afterward  proved  themselves  as  gallant  as  any 
of  those  who  saved  the  battle  from  which  they 
had  deserted.” 

By  half-past  five,  after  twelve  hours’  fighting, 
Grant  at  last  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  and 
shorter  line,  a  mile  behind  that  morning’s  front,  but 
without  any  dangerous  gaps.  There  were  three 
reorganized  divisions  —  Sherman’s,  McClernand’s, 
and  Hurlbut’s,  one  fresh  division  under  Nelson, 
and  a  strong  land  battery  of  over  twenty  field  guns 
helping  the  two  ironclad  gunboats  in  the  defense  of 
Pittsburg  Landing.  The  Confederate  effectives, 
reduced  by  heavy  losses  and  by  as  many  stragglers 
as  the  Federals,  were  now  faced  by  five  thousand 
fresh  men  on  guard  at  the  Landing.  Beauregard, 
who  had  succeeded  Johnston,  then  stopped  the 
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battle  for  the  day,  with  the  idea  of  retiring 
next  morning  to  Corinth.  But,  before  his  orders 
reached  it,  his  battle-worn  right  made  a  desper¬ 
ate,  fruitless,  and  costly  attack  on  the  immensely 
strengthened  Landing. 

That  night  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents; 
and  the  Confederates  sought  shelter  in  the  tents 
the  Federals  had  abandoned.  They  found  little 
rest  there,  being  harassed  all  through  the  bleak 
dark  by  the  big  shells  that  the  gunboats  threw 
among  them. 

At  dawn  Grant,  now  reinforced  by  twenty-five 
thousand  fresh  men  under  Buell  and  Lew  Wallace, 
took  the  offensive.  Beauregard,  hopelessly  out¬ 
numbered  and  without  a  single  fresh  man,  retired 
on  Corinth,  magnificently  covered  by  Bragg’s  rear¬ 
guard,  which  held  the  Federals  back  for  hours  near 
the  crucial  point  of  Shiloh  Church. 

Shiloh  was  the  fiercest  battle  ever  fought  in  the 
River  War.  The  losses  were  over  ten  thousand  a 
side  in  killed  and  wounded;  while  a  thousand  Con¬ 
federates  and  three  thousand  Federals  were  cap¬ 
tured.  It  was  a  Confederate  failure;  but  hard¬ 
ly  the  kind  of  victory  the  Federals  needed  just 
then,  before  the  consummate  triumph  of  Farra- 
gut  at  New  Orleans.  It  brought  together  Federal 
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forces  that  the  Confederates  could  not  possibly 
withstand,  even  on  their  new  line  east  from  Mem¬ 
phis.  But  it  did  not  raise  the  Federal,  or  depress 
the  Confederate,  morale. 

Four  days  after  the  battle  Halleck  arrived  at 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  took  command  of  the  com¬ 
bined  armies.  He  was  soon  reinforced  by  Pope; 
whereupon  he  divided  the  whole  into  right  and  left 
wings,  center,  and  reserve,  each  under  its  own  com¬ 
mander.  Grant  was  made  second  in  command  of 
the  whole.  But,  as  Halleck  dealt  directly  with 
his  other  immediate  subordinates,  Grant  simply 
became  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  Halleckian  slow¬ 
coach,  which,  after  twenty  days  of  preparation, 
began,  with  most  elaborate  precautions,  its  crawl 
toward  Corinth. 

Grant’s  position  became  so  nearly  unbearable 
that  he  applied  more  than  once  for  transfer  to  some 
other  place.  But  this  was  refused.  So  he  strove 
to  do  his  impossible  duty  till  the  middle  of  July, 
when  his  punishment  for  Shiloh  was  completed  by 
his  promotion  to  command  a  depleted  remnant  of 
Halleck’s  Grand  Army.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the 
least  of  Grant’s  claims  to  real  greatness  that,  as  a 
leader,  he  was  able  to  survive  his  most  searching 
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trials:  the  surprise  at  Shiloh,  the  misunderstandings 
and  arrest  that  followed  Shiloh,  the  slur  of  be¬ 
ing  made  a  fifth-wheel  second-in-command,  the  de¬ 
moralizing  strain  of  that  “most  anxious  period  of 
the  war”  when  his  depleted  forces  were  thrown 
back  on  the  defensive,  and  the  eight  discouraging 
months  of  Sisyphean  offensive  which  preceded  his 
triumph  at  Vicksburg.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
in  the  heart  of  things  with  fighting  fleets  or  armies 
can  realize  what  it  means  to  all  ranks  when  there 
is,  or  even  is  supposed  to  be,  “something  wrong” 
with  the  living  pivot  on  which  the  whole  force 
turns.  And  only  those  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes  of  war’s  all-testing  drama  can  understand 
what  it  means  for  even  an  imagined  “failure”  to 
“come  back.” 

Corinth  was  of  immense  importance  to  both 
sides,  as  it  commanded  the  rails  not  only  east  and 
west,  from  the  Tennessee  to  Memphis,  but  north 
and  south,  from  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  Though  New  Orleans  was  taken  by  Far- 
ragut  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  the  rails  be¬ 
tween  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  remained  in 
Confederate  hands  till  next  year;  while  Mobile 
remained  so  till  the  year  after  that. 

Beauregard  collected  all  the  troops  he  could  at 
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Corinth.  Yet,  even  with  Van  Dorn’s  and  other 
reinforcements,  he  had  only  sixty  thousand  effec¬ 
tives  against  Halleck’s  double  numbers.  More¬ 
over,  the  loss  of  three  States  and  many  battles  had 
so  shaken  the  Confederate  forces  that  they  stood 
no  chance  whatever  against  Halleck’s  double  num¬ 
bers  in  the  open.  All  the  same,  Halleck  burrowed 
slowly  forward  like  a  mole,  entrenching  every  night 
as  if  the  respective  strengths  and  victories  had 
been  reversed. 

After  advancing  nearly  a  mile  a  day  Halleck 
closed  in  on  Corinth.  He  was  so  deeply  entrenched 
that  no  one  could  tell  from  appearances  which  side 
was  besieging  the  other.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
many  Federal  railwaymen  reported  that  empty 
trains  could  be  heard  running  into  Corinth  and  full 
trains  running  out.  But,  as  the  Confederates 
greeted  each  arriving  “empty”  with  tremendous 
cheers,  Halleck  felt  sure  that  Beauregard  was  being 
greatly  reinforced.  The  Confederate  bluff  worked 
to  admiration.  On  the  twenty-sixth  Beauregard 
issued  orders  for  complete  evacuation  on  the 
twenty-ninth.  On  the  thirtieth  Halleck  drew  up 
his  whole  grand  army  ready  for  a  desperate  de¬ 
fense  against  an  enemy  that  had  already  gone  a 
full  day’s  march  away. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Federal  flotilla  had  been 
fighting  its  way  down  the  Mississippi,  under  (the 
invalided)  Foote’s  very  capable  successor,  Flag- 
Officer  Charles  Henry  Davis.  The  Confederates 
had  very  few  naval  men  on  the  river,  but  many  of 
their  Mississippi  skippers  were  game  to  the  death. 
They  rammed  Federal  vessels  on  the  tenth  of 
May  at  Fort  Pillow,  eighty  miles  above  Memphis. 
Eight  of  their  fighting  craft  were  strongly  built  and 
heavily  armored,  though  very  deficient  in  speed. 
The  Federal  flotilla  was  very  well  manned  by  first- 
class  naval  ratings,  and  was  reinforced  early  in 
June  by  seven  fast  new  rams,  commanded  by 
their  designer.  Colonel  Charles  Ellet,  a  famous 
civil  engineer. 

At  sunrise  on  the  lovely  sixth  of  June  the  Federal 
flotilla,  having  overcome  the  Confederate  posts 
farther  north  and  being  joined  by  Ellet’s  rams,  lay 
near  Memphis.  The  Confederates  came  upstream 
to  the  attack,  expecting  to  ram  the  gunboats  in  the 
stern  as  they  had  at  Fort  Pillow.  But  Ellet  sud¬ 
denly  darted  down  on  the  eight  Confederate  iron¬ 
clads,  caught  one  of  them  on  the  broadside,  sank 
her,  and  disabled  two  others.  The  action  then 
became  general.  The  overmatched  Confederates 
kept  up  a  losing  battle  for  more  than  an  hour,  in 
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full  view  of  many  thousands  of  ardent  Southerners 
ashore.  The  scene,  at  its  height,  was  appalling. 
The  smoke,  belching  black  from  the  funnels  and 
white  from  the  guns,  made  a  suffocating  pall  over¬ 
head;  while  the  dark,  squat,  hideous  ironclad  hulls 
seemed  to  have  risen  from  a  submarine  inferno  to 
stab  each  other  with  livid  tongues  of  flame  so 
deadly  close  the  two  flotillas  fought.  When  the 
awful  hour  was  over  the  Confederates  were  not 
only  defeated  but  destroyed;  and  a  wail  went  up 
from  the  thousands  of  their  anguished  friends,  as 
if  the  very  shores  were  mourning. 

For  the  next  month  Grant  held  the  command  at 
Memphis.  Then,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  Halleck 
was  recalled  to  Washington  as  General-in-Chief  of 
the  whole  army;  while  Pope  was  transferred  to 
Virginia.  The  Federal  invasion  of  Virginia  under 
that  “Young  Napoleon,  ”  McClellan,  had  not  been 
a  success  against  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Nor 
did  it  improve  with  Pope  at  the  front  and  Halleck 
in  the  rear,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  though  Hal¬ 
leck  had  declared  that  Pope’s  operations  at  Island 
Number  Ten  were  destined  to  immortal  fame,  and 
Pope  himself  admitted  his  own  greatness  in  sundry 
proclamations  to  the  world. 
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The  campaign  now  entered  its  second  phase. 
The  Virginian  wing  (of  the  whole  front  reaching 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea)  was  checked  this 
summer;  and  was  to  remain  more  or  less  checked 
for  many  a  long  day.  The  river  wing,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Halleck,  had  also  reached  its 
limit  for  62  about  the  same  time,  after  having  con¬ 
quered  Kentucky  and  western  Tennessee  as  well  as 
the  Mississippi  down  to  Memphis. 

This  river  wing  was  now  depleted  of  some  ex¬ 
cellent  troops  and  again  divided  into  quite  separate 
commands.  Buell  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  Grant  commanded  his  own  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Rosecrans  s  Army  of  theAEississippi. 
Buell’s  scene  of  action  lay  between  the  tribu¬ 
tary  streams  —  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennes¬ 
see —  with  Chattanooga  as  his  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive.  Grant’s  scene  of  action  lay  along  the  south¬ 
ward  rails  and  Mississippi,  with  Vicksburg  as  his 
ultimate  objective. 

The  Confederates  were  of  course  set  on  recover¬ 
ing  complete  control  of  the  line  of  Southern  rails 
that  made  direct  connections  between  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  and  the  sea:  crossing  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Francis  and  White  Rivers; 
then  running  east  from  Memphis,  through  Grand 
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Junction,  Corinth,  and  Iuka,  to  Chattanooga; 
thence  forking  off  northeast,  through  Knoxville,  to 
Washington,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk;  and  south¬ 
east  to  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Confederate  at¬ 
tention  had  originally  been  fixed  on  Corinth  and 
Chattanooga.  But  General  O.  M.  Mitchel’s  abor¬ 
tive  raid,  just  after  Shiloh,  had  also  drawn  it  to 
the  part  between.  The  Federals  therefore  found 
their  enemy  alert  at  every  point. 

Braxton  Bragg,  Beauregard’s  successor  and 
Buell’s  opponent,  basing  himself  on  Chattanooga, 
tried  to  drive  his  line  of  Confederate  reconquest 
through  the  heart  of  Tennessee  and  thence  through 
mid-Kentucky,  with  the  Ohio  as  his  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective.  His  colleagues  near  the  Mississippi,  Van 
Dorn  and  Sterling  Price,  meanwhile  tried  to  effect 
the  reconquest  of  the  Memphis- Corinth  rails  that 
Grant  and  Rosecrans  were  holding. 

All  main  offensives,  on  both  sides,  ultimately 
failed  in  this  latter  half  of  the  river  campaign  of 
’62.  So  nothing  but  the  bare  fact  that  they  were 
attempted  needs  any  notice  here. 

In  August,  about  the  time  that  Tee  and  Jackson 
were  maneuvering  in  Virginia  to  bring  on  the 
Second  Bull  Run,  Price  and  Bragg  began  their 
respective  advances  against  Grant  and  Buell. 


II 
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Buell  was  at  Murfreesboro,  defending  Nashville. 
Bragg,  screened  by  the  hills  of  eastern  Tennessee, 
made  for  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 
Pivoting  on  his  left  he  wheeled  his  whole  army 
round  and  raced  for  Louisville.  Buell  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  rails  over  roads  and  of  interior  lines 
as  well.  But  Bragg  had  stolen  several  marches  on 
him  at  the  start  and  he  only  won  by  a  head. 

The  Union  Government,  nowthoroughly  alarmed, 
sent  Thomas  to  supersede  Buell.  But  Thomas  de¬ 
clined  to  take  over  the  command,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  October  Buell  fought  Bragg  at  Perry- 
ville.  There  was  no  tactical  defeat  or  victory;  but 
Bragg  retired  on  Chattanooga.  The  Government 
now  urged  Buell  to  enter  east  Tennessee.  He 
protested  that  lack  of  transport  and  supplies  made 
such  a  move  impossible.  William  S.  Rosecrans 
then  replaced  him.  Buell  was  never  employed 
again.  He  certainly  failed  fully  to  appreciate  the 
legitimate  bearing  of  statesmanship  on  strategy; 
but,  for  all  that,  he  was  an  excellent  organizer  and 
a  good  commander. 

In  the  meantime  Grant  had  been  experiencing 
his  “most  anxious  period  of  the  war.”  During 
this  anxious  period,  which  lasted  from  July  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  Rosecrans  defeated  Price  at  Iuka.  This 
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happened  on  the  nineteenth  of  September.  Van 
Dorn  then  joined  Price  and  returned  to  the  at¬ 
tack  but  was  defeated  by  Rosecrans  at  Corinth  on 
the  fourth  of  October.  The  Confederates,  who 
had  come  near  victory  on  the  third,  retired  in 
safety,  because  Grant  still  lacked  the  means  of 
resuming  the  offensive. 

As  soon  as  he  had  the  means  Grant  marched  his 
army  south  for  Vicksburg.  There  were  three  con¬ 
verging  forces:  Grant  s  from  Grand  Junction, 
Sherman’s  from  Memphis,  and  a  smaller  one  from 
Helena  in  Arkansas.  But  the  Confederate  General, 
J.  C.  Pemberton,  who  had  replaced  Van  Dorn, 
escaped  the  trap  they  tried  to  set  for  him.  He  was 
strongly  entrenched  on  the  south  side  of  the  Talla¬ 
hatchie,  north  of  Oxford,  on  the  Mississippi  Cen¬ 
tral  rails.  While  Grant  and  Sherman  converged 
on  his  front,  the  force  from  Helena  rounded  his 
rear  and  cut  the  rails.  But  the  damage  was  quickly 
repaired;  and  Pemberton  retired  south  toward 
Vicksburg  before  Grant  and  Sherman  could  close 
and  make  him  fight. 

Then  Grant  tried  again.  This  time  Sherman 
advanced  on  board  of  Mississippi  steamers,  with 
the  idea  of  meeting  the  Union  expedition  coming 
up  from  New  Orleans.  But  Van  Dorn  cut  Grant’s 
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long  line  of  land  communications  at  Holly  Springs, 
forcing  Grant  back  for  supplies  and  leaving  Sher¬ 
man,  who  had  made  his  way  up  the  Yazoo,  com¬ 
pletely  isolated.  Grant  fared  well  enough,  so  far 
as  food  was  concerned;  for  he  found  such  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  that  he  at  once  perceived  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  living  on  the  country  without  troubling 
about  a  northern  base.  He  spent  Christmas  and 
New  Year  at  Holly  Springs,  and  then  moved  back 
to  Memphis. 

In  the  meantime  Sherman’s  separated  force  had 
come  to  grief.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  December 
its  attempt  to  carry  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  just 
north  of  Vicksburg,  was  completely  frustrated  by 
Pemberton;  for  Sherman  could  not  deploy  into 
line  on  the  few  causeways  that  stood  above  the 
flooded  ground. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January  this  first  campaign 
along  the  Mississippi  was  ended  by  the  capture  of 
Arkansas  Post.  McClernand  was  the  senior  there. 
But  Sherman  did  the  work  ashore  as  D.  D.  Porter 
did  afloat. 

Meanwhile  Bragg  had  brought  the  campaign  to 
a  close  among  the  eastern  tributaries  by  a  daring, 
though  abortive,  march  on  Nashville.  Rosecrans, 
now  commanding  the  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
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stopped  and  defeated  him  at  Stone’s  River  on  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

The  “War  in  the  West,”  that  is,  in  those  parts 
of  the  Southwest  which  lay  beyond  the  navigable 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  system,  was  even 
more  futile  at  the  time  and  absolutely  null  in  the 
end.  Its  scene  of  action,  which  practically  con¬ 
sisted  of  inland  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
was  not  in  itself  important  enough  to  be  a  great 
determining  factor  in  the  actual  clash  of  arms. 
But  Texas  supplied  many  good  men  to  the  South¬ 
ern  ranks;  and  the  Southern  commissariat  missed 
the  Texan  cattle  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  in  ’63. 
New  Mexico  might  also  have  been  a  good  deal 
more  important  than  it  actually  was  if  it  could 
have  been  made  the  base  of  a  real,  instead  of  an 
abortive,  invasion  of  California,  the  El  Dorado  of 
Confederate  finance. 

We  have  already  seen  what  happened  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1861,  when  General  Twiggs  handed  over  to 
the  State  authorities  all  the  army  posts  in  Texas. 
On  the  first  of  the  following  August  Captain  John 
R.  Baylor,  who  had  been  forming  a  little  Con¬ 
federate  army  under  pretext  of  a  big  buffalo  hunt, 
proclaimed  himself  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
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(south  of  34°)  and  established  his  capital  at  Mesilla. 
In  the  meantime  the  Confederate  Government 
itself  had  appointed  General  H.  H.  Sibley  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  for  the  conquest  of  all  New 
Mexico.  Not  ten  thousand  men  were  engaged  in 
this  campaign,  Federals  and  Confederates,  whites 
and  Indians,  all  together;  but  a  decisive  Confeder¬ 
ate  success  might  have  been  pregnant  of  future 
victories  farther  west.  Some  Indians  fought  on 
one  side,  some  on  the  other ;  and  some  of  the  wilder 
tribes,  delighted  to  see  the  encroaching  whites  at 
loggerheads,  gave  trouble  to  both. 

On  February  21,  1862,  Sibley  defeated  Colonel 
E.  R.  S.  Canby  at  Val verde  near  Fort  Craig.  But 
his  further  advance  was  hindered  by  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  by  the  complete  destruction 
of  all  Union  stores  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  between  two  Federal  forts 
when  the  battle  ended.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March  there  was  a  desperate  fight  in  Apache 
Canon.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  But  the 
Confederates  lost  more  men  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  their  supply  and  ammunition  train.  After  this 
Sibley  began  a  retreat  which  ended  in  May  at  San 
Antonio.  His  route  was  marked  by  bleaching 
skeletons  for  many  a  long  day;  and  from  this  time 
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forward  the  conquest  of  California  became  nothing 
but  a  dream. 

The  “War  in  the  West”  was  a  mere  twig  on  the 
Trans-Mississippi  branch;  and  when  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  severed  the  branch  from  the  tree  the 
twig  simply  withered  away. 

The  sword  that  ultimately  severed  branch  and 
twig  was  firmly  held  by  Union  hands  before  the 
year  was  out;  and  this  notwithstanding  all  the 
Union  failures  in  the  last  six  months.  Grant  and 
Porter  from  above.  Banks  and  Farragut  from 
below,  had  already  massed  forces  strong  enough  to 
make  the  Mississippi  a  Union  river  from  source  to 
sea,  in  spite  of  all  Confederates  from  Vicksburg 
to  Port  Hudson. 


CHAPTER  V 


LINCOLN:  WAR  STATESMAN 

Lincoln  was  one  of  those  men  who  require  some 
mighty  crisis  to  call  their  genius  forth.  Though 
more  successful  than  Grant  in  ordinary  life,  he  was 
never  regarded  as  a  national  figure  in  law  or  poli¬ 
tics  till  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  He  had  no 
advantages  of  birth;  though  he  came  of  a  sturdy 
old  English  stock  that  emigrated  from  Norfolk  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
though  his  mother  seems  to  have  been,  both  in¬ 
tellectually  and  otherwise,  above  the  general  run 
of  the  Kentuckians  among  whom  he  was  born  in 
1809.  His  educational  advantages  were  still  less. 
Yet  lie  soon  found  his  true  affinities  in  books,  as 
afterwards  in  life,  not  among  the  clever,  smart,  or 
sentimental,  but  among  the  simple  and  the  great. 
He  read  and  reread  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  not 
because  they  were  the  merely  proper  things  to  read 

but  because  his  spirit  was  akin  to  theirs.  This 
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meant  that  he  never  was  a  bookworm.  Words  were 
things  of  life  to  him;  and,  for  that  reason,  his  own 
words  live. 

He  had  no  artificial  graces  to  soften  the  uncouth 
appearance  of  his  huge,  gaunt  six-foot-four  of 
powerful  bone  and  muscle.  But  he  had  the  native 
dignity  of  straightforward  manhood;  and,  though 
a  champion  competitor  in  feats  of  strength,  his 
opinion  was  always  sought  as  that  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  umpire,  even  in  cases  affecting  himself.  He 
“played  the  game”  in  his  frontier  home  as  he  after¬ 
wards  played  the  greater  game  of  life-or-death  at 
Washington.  His  rough-hewn,  strong-featured 
face,  shaped  by  his  kindly  humor  to  the  finer  ends 
of  power,  was  lit  by  a  steady  gaze  that  saw  yet 
looked  beyond,  till  the  immediate  parts  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  appeared  in  due  relation  to  the  whole.  Like 
many  another  man  who  sees  farther  and  feels  more 
deeply  than  the  rest,  and  who  has  the  saving  grace 
of  humor,  he  knew  what  yearning  melancholy  was; 
yet  kept  the  springs  of  action  tense  and  strong. 
Firm  as  a  rock  on  essentials  he  was  extremely  toler¬ 
ant  about  all  minor  differences.  His  policy  was  to 
live  and  let  live  whenever  that  was  possible.  The 
preservation  of  the  Union  was  his  master-passion, 
and  he  was  ready  for  any  honorable  compromise 
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that  left  the  Union  safe.  Himself  a  teetotaller,  he 
silenced  a  temperance  delegation  whose  members 
were  accusing  Grant  of  drunkenness  by  saying 
he  should  like  to  send  some  of  his  other  generals 
a  keg  of  the  same  whisky  if  it  would  only  make 
them  fight. 

When  he  took  arms  against  the  sea  of  troubles 
that  awaited  him  at  Washington  he  had  dire 
need  of  all  his  calm  tolerance  and  strength.  To 
add  to  his  burdens,  he  was  beset  by  far  more 
than  the  usual  horde  of  office-seekers.  These  men 
were  doubly  ravenous  because  their  party  was 
so  new  to  power.  They  were  peculiarly  hard  to 
place  with  due  regard  for  all  the  elements  within 
the  coalition.  And  each  appointment  needed  most 
discriminating  care,  lest  a  traitor  to  the  Union 
might  creep  in.  While  the  guns  were  thundering 
against  Fort  Sumter,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
Union  Government  was  marooned  in  Washington 
itself,  the  vestibules,  stairways,  ante-rooms,  and 
offices  were  clogged  with  eager  applicants  for  every 
kind  of  civil  service  job.  And  then,  when  this  vast 
human  flood  subsided,  the  “interviewing”  stream 
began  to  flow  and  went  on  swelling  to  the  bitter 
end.  These  war-time  interviewers  claimed  most 
of  Lincoln’s  personal  attention  just  when  he  had 
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the  least  to  spare.  But  he  would  deny  no  one  the 
chance  of  receiving  presidential  aid  or  comfort 
and  he  gladly  suffered  many  fools  for  the  chance  of 
relieving  the  sad  or  serious  others.  Add  to  all  this 
the  ceaseless  work  of  helping  to  form  public  opin¬ 
ion,  of  counteracting  enemy  propaganda,  of  shaping 
Union  policy  under  ever-changing  circumstances, 
of  carrying  it  out  by  coalition  means,  and  of  ex¬ 
ercising  civil  control  over  such  vast  armed  forces 
as  no  American  had  hitherto  imagined :  add  these 
extra  burdens,  and  we  can  begin  to  realize  what 
Lincoln  had  to  do  as  the  chief  war  statesman  of 
the  North. 

A  sound  public  opinion  is  the  best  embattlement 
of  any  home  front.  So  Lincoln  set  out  to  help  in 
forming  it.  War  on  a  national  scale  was  something 
entirely  new  to  both  sides,  and  especially  unwel¬ 
come  to  many  people  in  the  North,  though  the 
really  loyal  North  was  up  at  Lincoln’s  call.  Then 
came  Bull  Run;  and  Lincoln’s  renewed  determina¬ 
tion,  so  well  expressed  in  Whitman’s  words:  “The 
President,  recovering  himself,  begins  that  very 
night  —  sternly,  rapidly  sets  about  the  task  of  re¬ 
organizing  his  forces,  and  placing  himself  in  posi¬ 
tions  for  future  and  surer  work.  If  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  history  to  stamp 
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him  with,  it  is  enough  to  send  him  with  his  wreath 
to  the  memory  of  all  future  time,  that  he  endured 
that  hour,  that  day,  bitterer  than  gall  —  indeed  a 
crucifixion  day  —  that  it  did  not  conquer  him  — 
that  he  unflinchingly  stemmed  it,  and  resolved  to 
lift  himself  and  the  Union  out  of  it.” 

Bull  Run  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles. 
There  were  many  more  rocks  ahead  in  the  stormy 
sea  of  public  opinion.  The  peace  party  was  always 
ready  to  lure  the  ship  of  state  out  of  its  true  course 
by  using  false  lights,  even  when  certain  to  bring 
about  a  universal  wreck  in  which  the  “pacifists” 
would  suffer  with  the  rest.  But  dissensions  within 
the  war  party  were  worse,  especially  when  caused 
by  action  in  the  field.  Fremont’s  dismissal  in 
November,  61,  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among 
three  kinds  of  people:  those  who  thought  him  a 
great  general  because  he  knew  how  to  pose  as  one 
and  really  had  some  streaks  of  great  ability,  those 
who  were  fattening  on  the  army  contracts  he  let 
out  with  such  a  lavish  hand,  and  those  who  hailed 
him  as  the  liberator  of  the  slaves  because  he  went 
unwarrantably  far  beyond  what  was  then  politic¬ 
ally  wise  or  even  possible.  He  was  the  first  Union¬ 
ist  commander  to  enter  the  Northern  Cave  of 
Adullam,  already  infested  with  Copperhead  snakes. 
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There  he  was  joined  by  McClellan  exactly  a  year 
later;  and  there  the  peace-at-current-p rices  party 
continued  to  nurse  and  cry  their  grievances  till  the 
war  was  over.  McClellan’s  dismissal  was  a  matter 
of  dire  necessity  because  victory  was  impossible 
under  his  command.  But  he  was  a  dangerous  re¬ 
inforcement  to  the  Adullamites;  for  many  of  the 
loyal  public  had  been  fooled  by  his  proclamations, 
the  press  had  written  him  up  to  the  skies  as  the 
Young  Napoleon,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  rank 
and  file  still  believed  in  him.  He  took  the  kindly 
interest  in  camp  comforts  that  goes  to  the  soldier’s 
heart;  and  he  really  did  know  how  to  organize. 
Add  his  power  of  passing  off  tinsel  promises  for 
golden  deeds,  and  it  can  be  well  understood  how 
great  was  the  danger  of  dismissing  him  before  his 
defects  had  become  so  apparent  to  the  mass  of 
people  as  to  have  turned  opinion  decisively  against 
him.  We  shall  presently  meet  him  in  his  relation 
to  Lincoln  during  the  Virginian  campaign,  and 
later  on  in  his  relation  to  Lee.  Here  we  may  leave 
him  with  the  reminder  that  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  ’64,  that  he  was  still  a 
mortal  danger  to  the  Union,  even  though  he  had  re¬ 
jected  the  actual  wording  of  his  party’s  peace  plank. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  at  the  fighting  front  came 
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in  63,  but  not  at  the  home  front,  where  public 
opinion  of  the  most  vocal  kind  was  stirred  to  its 
dregs  by  the  enforcement  of  the  draft.  The  dime 
song  books  of  the  Copperhead  parts  of  New  York 
expressed  in  rude  rhymes  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  apprehension  that  was  voiced  by  the  official  op¬ 
position  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  ’64. 

Abram  Lincoln,  what  yer  ’bout? 

Stop  this  war,  for  it’s  played  out. 

Another  rhyme,  called  “The  Beauties  of  Conscrip¬ 
tion,  was  a  more  decorous  expression  of  such 
public  opinion. 

And  this,  the  “People’s  Sovereignty,” 

Before  a  despot  humbled! 

Well  have  they  cashed  old  Lincoln’s  drafts. 
Hurrah  for  the  Conscription! 


Is  not  this  war  —  this  Murder  —  for 
The  negro,  nolens  volens  ? 

So,  carrying  out  their  ideas  to  the  same  sort  of 
logical  conclusion,  the  New  York  mob  of  ’63  not 
only  burnt  every  recruiting  office  they  found  un¬ 
defended  but  burnt  the  negro  orphan  asylum  and 
killed  all  the  negroes  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
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Public  opinion  did  veer  round  a  little  with  the 
rising  tide  of  victory  in  the  winter  of  ’63  and  ’64. 
But,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  think 
the  home  front  must  always  reflect  the  fighting 
front,  the  nadir  of  public  opinion  in  the  North  was 
reached  in  the  summer  of  ’64,  when  every  expert 
knew  that  the  resources  of  the  South  were  nearing 
exhaustion  and  that  the  forces  of  the  North  could 
certainly  wear  out  Lee’s  dwindling  army  even  if 
they  could  not  beat  it.  The  trumpet  gave  no  un¬ 
certain  sound  from  Lincoln’s  lips.  “In  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  save  the  country  and  its  liberties  no  class 
of  people  seem  so  nearly  unanimous  as  the  soldiers 
in  the  field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they  not 
have  the  hardest  of  it?  Who  should  quail  while 
they  do  not?”  But  the  mere  excellence  of  a  vast 
fighting  front  means  a  certain  loss  of  the  nobler 
qualities  in  the  home  front,  from  which  so  many 
of  the  staunchest  are  withdrawn.  And  then  war¬ 
weariness  breeds  doubts,  doubts  breed  fears,  and 
fears  breed  the  spirit  of  surrender. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  Copperheads  in  the 
conglomerate  opposition  than  Unionists  ready  to 
withstand  them.  The  sinister  figure  of  Vallandig- 
ham  loomed  large  in  Ohio,  where  he  openly  de¬ 
nounced  the  war  in  such  disloyal  terms  that  the 
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military  authorities  arrested  him.  An  opposition 
committee,  backed  by  the  snakes  in  the  grass  of 
the  secret  societies,  at  once  wrote  to  Lincoln  de¬ 
manding  release.  Lincoln  thereupon  offered  release 
if  the  committee  would  sign  a  declaration  that, 
since  rebellion  existed,  and  since  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  were  the  constitutional  means 
of  suppressing  rebellion,  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  support  the  war  till  rebellion  was  put 
down.  The  committee  refused  to  sign.  More 
people  then  began  to  see  the  self-contradictions 
of  the  opposition,  and  most  of  those  “plain  peo¬ 
ple”  to  whom  Lincoln  consciously  appealed  were 
touched  to  the  heart  by  his  pathetic  question: 
“Must  I  shoot  the  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who 
deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  the  wily 
agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?” 

But  there  was  still  defection  on  the  Union  side, 
and  among  many  “plain  people”  too;  for  Horace 
Greeley,  the  best-known  Union  editor,  lost  his  nerve 
and  ran  away .  And  Greeley  was  not  the  only  Union 
journalist  who  helped,  sometimes  unwittingly,  to 
pervert  public  opinion.  The  “writing  up  ”  of  Mc¬ 
Clellan  for  what  he  was  not,  though  rather  hyster¬ 
ical,  was  at  least  well  meant.  But  the  reporters 
who  “  wrote  down”  General  Cox,  because  he  would 
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not  make  them  members  of  his  staff  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  disgraced  their  profession.  The  lies  about 
Sherman’s  “insanity”  and  Grant’s  “intoxication” 
were  shamelessly  excused  on  the  plea  that  they 
made  “good  stories.”  Sherman’s  insanity,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  existed  only  in  the  disordered 
imagination  of  blabbing  old  Simon  Cameron. 
Grant,  at  the  time  these  stories  were  published, 
was  strictly  temperate. 

Amid  all  the  hindrances  —  and  encouragements, 
for  the  Union  press  generally  did  noble  service  in 
the  Union  cause  —  of  an  uncensored  press,  and  all 
the  complexities  of  public  opinion,  Lincoln  kept  his 
head  and  heart  set  firmly  on  the  one  supreme  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Union.  He  foresaw  from  the  first 
that  if  all  the  States  came  through  the  war  United, 
then  all  the  reforms  for  which  the  war  was  fought 
would  follow;  but  that  if  any  particular  reform  was 
itself  made  the  supreme  objective,  then  it,  and  with 
it  all  the  other  reforms,  would  fail,  because  only 
part  of  the  Union  strength  would  be  involved, 
whereas  the  whole  was  needed.  Moreover,  he 
clearly  foresaw  the  absolute  nature  of  a  great  civil 
war.  Foreign  wars  may  well,  and  often  do,  end  in 
some  sort  of  compromise,  especially  when  the  home 

life  of  the  opponents  can  go  on  as  before.  But  a 
12 
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great  civil  war  cannot  end  in  compromise  because 
it  radically  changes  the  home  life  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  Davis  stood  for  “Independence  or  exter¬ 
mination”;  Lincoln  simply  for  the  Union,  which, 
in  his  clear  prevision,  meant  all  that  the  body  poli¬ 
tic  could  need  for  a  new  and  better  life.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  word  “enemy”  as  descriptive  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  phase.  He  would  not  accept  such  phraseology 
as  Meade’s,  “driving  the  invader  from  our  soil.” 
“Will  our  generals,”  he  complained,  “never  get 
that  idea  out  of  their  heads?  The  whole  country  is 
our  soil.” 

He  was  a  life-long  advocate  of  Emancipation, 
first,  with  compensation,  now  as  part  of  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  rebellion.  Emancipation,  however, 
depended  on  the  Union,  not  the  Union  on  it.  His 
Proclamation  was  ready  in  the  summer  of  ’62. 
But  to  publish  it  in  the  midst  of  defeat  would  make 
it  look  like  an  act  of  despair.  In  September,  when 
the  Confederates  had  to  recross  the  Potomac  after 
Antietam,  the  Proclamation  was  given  to  the  world. 
Its  first  effect  was  greater  abroad  than  at  home; 
for  now  no  foreign  government  could  say,  and 
rightly  say,  that  the  war,  not  being  fought  on 
account  of  slavery,  might  leave  that  issue  still 
unsettled.  This  was  a  most  important  point  in 
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Lincoln’s  foreign  policy,  a  policy  which  had  been 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  recognition  for  the  South 
or  the  possibility  of  war  with  either  the  French  or 
British,  or  even  both  together. 

Lincoln’s  Cabinet  was  composed  of  two  factions, 
one  headed  by  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
other  by  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Both  the  fighting  services  were  under  War  Demo¬ 
crats:  the  Army  under  Stanton,  the  Navy  under 
Welles.  All  these  ministers  began  by  thinking  that 
Lincoln  had  the  least  ability  among  them.  Seward 
and  Welles  presently  learnt  better.  Stanton’s  ex¬ 
clamation  at  Lincoln’s  death  speaks  for  itself: 
“Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages!”  But  Chase  never 
believed  that  Lincoln  could  even  be  his  equal. 
Chase  and  the  Treasury  were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Government;  Chase  because  it  was  his  nature, 
the  Treasury  because  its  notes  fell  to  thirty-nine 
cents  in  the  dollar  during  the  summer  of  ’64. 
Welles,  hard-working  and  upright,  was  guided  by 
an  expert  assistant.  Stanton,  equally  upright  and 
equally  hard-working,  made  many  mistakes.  And 
yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Stanton  was  a  really 
able  patriot  who  worked  his  hardest  for  what 
seemed  to  him  the  best. 

Such  were  the  four  chief  men  in  that  Cabinet 
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with  which  Lincoln  carried  out  his  Union  policy 
and  over  which  he  towered  in  what  became  tran¬ 
scendent  statesmanship  the  head,  the  heart,  the 
genius  of  the  war.  He  never,  for  one  moment, 
changed  his  course,  but  kept  it  fixed  upon  the 
Union,  no  matter  what  the  winds  and  tides,  the 
currents  and  cross-currents  were.  Thus,  while  so 
many  lesser  minds  were  busy  with  flotsam  and  jet¬ 
sam  of  the  controversial  storm,  his  own  serener 
soul  was  already  beyond  the  far  horizon,  voyaging 
toward  the  one  sure  haven  for  the  Ship  of  State. 

But  Lincoln  was  more  than  the  principal  civilian 
war  statesman:  he  was  the  constitutional  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Union  forces,  afloat  and 
ashore.  He  was  responsible  not  only  for  raising, 
supplying,  and  controlling  them,  but  for  their 
actual  command  by  men  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  were  simply  his  own  lieutenants.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  exercising  civil  control  without  practicing 
civilian  interference,  always  and  everywhere  hard, 
and  especially  hard  in  a  civil  war,  was  particularly 
hard  in  his  case,  in  view  of  public  opinion,  the  press, 
his  own  war  policy,  and  the  composition  of  his 
Cabinet.  His  solution  was  by  no  means  perfect; 
but  the  wonder  is  that  he  reached  it  so  well  in  spite 
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of  such  perverting  factors.  He  began  with  the 
mere  armed  mob  that  fought  the  First  Bull  Run 
beset  with  interference.  He  ended  with  Farragut, 
Grant,  and  Sherman,  combined  in  one  great  scheme 
of  strategy  that  included  Mobile,  Virginia,  and  the 
lower  South,  and  that,  while  under  full  civil  con¬ 
trol,  was  mostly  free  from  interference  with  its 
naval  and  military  work  —  except  at  the  fussy 
hands  of  Stanton. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  civil  con¬ 
trol,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  freedom,  and  civil¬ 
ian  interference,  which  means  the  death  of  all  effi¬ 
ciency,  can  be  quite  simply  illustrated  by  suppos¬ 
ing  the  proverbial  Ship  of  State  to  be  a  fighting 
man-of-war.  The  People  are  the  owners,  wdth  all 
an  owner’s  rights;  while  their  chosen  Government 
is  their  agent,  with  all  an  agent’s  delegated  power. 
The  fighting  Services,  as  the  word  itself  so  properly 
implies,  are  simply  the  People  s  servants,  though 
they  take  their  orders  from  the  Government.  So 
far,  so  good,  within  the  limits  of  civil  control,  under 
which,  and  which  alone,  any  national  resources  — 
in  men,  money,  or  material  —  can  lawfully  be 
turned  to  warlike  ends.  But  when  the  ship  is 
fitting  out,  still  more  when  she  is  out  at  sea,  and 
most  of  all  when  she  is  fighting,  then  she  should  be 
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handled  only  by  her  expert  captain  with  his  expert 
crew.  Civilian  interference  begins  the  moment  any 
inexpert  outsider  takes  the  captain’s  place;  and  this 
interference  is  no  less  disastrous  when  the  outsider 
remains  at  home  than  when  he  is  on  the  actual  spot. 

Lincoln  and  Stanton  were  out  of  their  element 
in  the  strategic  fight  with  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  as  the  next  chapter  abundantly  proves.  But 
they  will  bear,  and  more  than  bear,  comparison 
with  Davis  and  Benjamin,  their  own  special  “op¬ 
posite  numbers.”  Benjamin,  when  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War  in  ’62,  nearly  drove  Jackson  out 
of  the  service  by  ordering  him  to  follow  the  advice 
of  some  disgruntled  subordinates  who  objected  to 
being  moved  about  for  strategic  reasons  which  they 
could  not  understand.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Benjamin  sent  this  precious  order  direct  to  Jack- 
son  without  even  informing  his  immediate  superior, 
“Joe”  Johnston,  or  even  Lee  himself.  Thus  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  very  soul  of  armies,  was  attacked  from 
above  and  beneath  by  the  man  who  should  have 
been  its  chief  upholder.  Luckily  for  the  South 
things  were  smoothed  over,  and  Benjamin  learnt 
something  he  should  have  known  at  first. 

Davis  had  none  of  Lincoln’s  diffidence  about  his 
own  capacity  for  directing  the  strategy  of  armies. 
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He  had  passed  through  West  Point  and  command¬ 
ed  a  battalion  in  Mexico  without  finding  out  that 
his  fitness  stopped  there.  He  interfered  with  Lee 
and  Jackson,  sometimes  to  almost  a  disabling  ex¬ 
tent.  He  forced  his  enmity  on  “Joe”  Johnston 
and  superseded  him  at  the  very  worst  time  in  the 
final  campaign.  He  interfered  more  than  ever  just 
when  Lee  most  required  a  free  hand.  And  when 
he  did  make  Lee  a  real  Commander-in-Chief  the 
Southern  cause  had  been  lost  already.  Lincoln’s 
war  statesmanship  grew  with  the  war.  Davis 
remained  as  he  was. 

Lincoln  had  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  always 
occur  when  professionals  and  amateurs  are  serving 
together.  How  much  Lincoln,  Stanton,  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  amateurs  had  to  do  with  the  system 
that  was  evolved  under  great  stress  is  far  too  com¬ 
plex  for  discussion  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  this: 
Lincoln’s  clear  insight  and  openness  of  mind  en¬ 
abled  him  to  see  the  universal  truth,  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  trained  and  expert  pro¬ 
fessional  must  excel  the  untrained  and  inexpert 
amateur.  But  other  things  are  never  precisely 
equal,  and  a  war  in  which  the  whole  mass-man¬ 
hood  is  concerned  brings  in  a  host  of  amateurs. 
Lincoln  was  as  devoid  of  prejudice  against  the 
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regular  officers  as  lie  was  against  any  other  class  of 
men;  and  he  was  ready  to  try  and  try  again  to  find 
a  satisfactory  commander  among  them,  in  spite  of 
many  failures.  The  plan  of  campaign  proposed  by 
General  Winfield  Scott  (and  ultimately  carried 
out  in  a  modified  form)  was  dubbed  by  wiseacre 
public  men  the  “Anaconda  policy”;  witlings  de¬ 
rided  it,  and  the  people  were  too  impatient  for  any¬ 
thing  except  “  On  to  Richmond !  ”  Scott,  unable  to 
take  the  field  at  seventy-five,  had  no  second-in- 
command.  Halleck  was  a  very  poor  substitute 
later  on.  In  the  meantime  McDowell  was  chosen 
and  generously  helped  by  Lincoln  and  Stanton. 
But  after  Bull  Run  the  very  people  whose  impa¬ 
tience  made  victory  impossible  howled  him  down. 

Then  the  choice  fell  on  McClellan,  whose  notori¬ 
ous  campaign  fills  much  of  our  next  chapter. 
There  we  shall  see  how  refractory  circumstances, 
Stanton’s  waywardness  among  them,  forced  Lin¬ 
coln  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  civil  control.  Here 
we  need  only  note  McClellan’s  personal  relations 
with  the  President.  Instead  of  summoning  him  to 
the  White  House  Lincoln  often  called  at  McClel¬ 
lan’s  for  discussion.  McClellan  presently  began  to 
treat  Lincoln’s  questions  as  intrusions,  and  one 
day  sent  down  word  that  he  was  too  tired  to  see  the 
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President.  Lincoln  had  told  a  friend  that  he  would 
hold  McClellan’s  stirrups  for  the  sake  of  victory. 
But  he  could  not  abdicate  in  favor  of  McClellan  or 
any  one  else. 

It  was  none  of  Lincoln’s  business  to  be  an  actual 
Commander-in-Chief.  Yet  night  after  weary  night 
he  sat  up  studying  the  science  and  art  of  war, 
groping  his  untutored  way  toward  those  general 
principles  and  essential  human  facts  which  his 
native  genius  enabled  him  to  reach,  but  never  quite 
understanding  —  how  could  he?  —  their  practical 
application  to  the  field  of  strategy.  His  supremely 
good  common  sense  saved  him  from  going  beyond 
his  depth  whenever  he  could  help  it.  His  Military 
Orders  were  forced  upon  him  by  the  extreme  pres¬ 
sure  of  impatient  public  opinion.  He  told  Grant 
“he  did  not  know  but  they  were  all  wrong,  and  he 
did  know  that  some  of  them  were.” 

McClellan  was  not  the  only  failure  in  Virginia. 
Burnside  and  Hooker  also  failed  against  Lee  and 
Jackson.  All  three  suffered  from  civilian  interfer¬ 
ence  as  well  as  from  their  own  defects.  At  last,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  victor  appeared  in 
Meade,  a  good,  but  by  no  means  great,  commander. 
In  the  fourth  year  Lincoln  gave  the  chief  command 
to  Grant,  whom  he  had  carefully  watched  and 
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wisely  supported  through  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  river  campaigns. 

Grant’s  account  of  his  first  conference  alone  with 
Lincoln  is  eloquent  of  Lincoln’s  wise  war  states¬ 
manship  : 

He  stated  that  he  had  never  professed  to  be  a  military 
man  or  to  know  how  campaigns  should  be  conducted, 
and  never  wanted  to  interfere  in  them.  ...  All  he 
wanted  was  some  one  who  would  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  act,  and  call  on  him  for  all  the  assistance  need¬ 
ed,  pledging  himself  to  use  all  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  rendering  such  assistance.  ...  He  pointed 
out  on  the  map  two  streams  which  empty  into  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  and  suggested  that  the  army  might  be  moved  on 
boats  and  landed  between  the  mouths  of  these  streams. 
We  would  then  have  the  Potomac  to  bring  our  supplies 
and  the  tributaries  would  protect  our  flanks  while  we 
moved  out.  I  listened  respectfully,  but  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  same  streams  would  protect  Lee’s  flanks 
while  he  was  shutting  us  up.  I  did  not  communicate 
my  plans  to  the  President;  nor  did  I  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  to  General  Halleck. 

Trust  begot  trust;  and  some  months  later  Grant 
showed  war  statesmanship  of  the  same  magnificent 
kind.  McClellan  had  become  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  President,  to  the  well-founded  alarm  of 
all  who  put  the  Union  first.  In  June,  when  Grant 
and  Lee  were  at  grips  round  Richmond,  Lincoln  was 
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invited  to  a  public  meeting  got  up  in  honor  of  Grant 
with  only  a  flimsy  disguise  of  the  ominous  fact  that 
Grant,  and  not  Lincoln,  might  be  the  Union  choice. 
Lincoln  sagaciously  wrote  back:  “It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  attend.  I  approve  nevertheless  of  what¬ 
ever  may  tend  to  strengthen  and  sustain  General 
Grant  and  the  noble  armies  now  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  I  trust  that  at  your 
meeting  you  will  so  shape  your  good  words  that 
they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns,  moving  to  his  and 
their  support.”  The  danger  to  the  Union  of  taking 
Grant  away  from  the  front  moved  Lincoln  deeply 
all  through  that  anxious  summer  of  ’64,  though  he 
never  thought  Grant  would  leave  the  front  with  his 
work  half  done.  In  August  an  officious  editor  told 
Lincoln  that  he  ought  to  take  a  good  long  rest. 
Lincoln,  however,  was  determined  to  stand  by  his 
own  post  of  duty  and  find  out  from  Grant,  through 
their  common  friend,  John  Eaton,  what  Grant  s 
own  views  of  such  ideas  were.  This  is  Eaton’s 
account  of  how  Grant  took  it: 

We  had  been  talking  very  quietly.  But  Grant’s  reply 
came  in  an  instant  and  with  a  violence  for  which  I  was 
not  prepared.  He  brought  his  clenched  fists  down 
hard  on  the  strap  arms  of  his  camp  chair.  “  They  can’t 
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do  it.  They  can’t  compel  me  to  do  it.”  Emphatic 
gesture  was  not  a  strong  point  with  Grant.  “Have 
you  said  this  to  the  President?”  “No,”  said  Grant, 
“I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  assure  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  my  opinion.  I  consider  it  as  important  for  the 
cause  that  he  should  be  elected  as  that  the  army  should 
be  successful  in  the  field.” 

When  Eaton  brought  back  his  report  Lincoln 
simply  said,  “I  told  you  they  could  not  get  him  to 
run  till  he  had  closed  out  the  rebellion.” 

On  the  twenty-third  of  this  same  gloomy  August, 
lightened  only  by  the  taking  of  Mobile,  Lincoln 
asked  his  Cabinet  if  they  would  endorse  a  memo¬ 
randum  without  reading  it.  They  all  immediately 
signed.  After  his  reelection  in  November  he  read 
it  out:  “This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past,  it 
seems  exceedingly  probable  that  this  Administra¬ 
tion  will  not  be  reelected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  so  cooperate  with  the  President-elect  as  to  save 
the  Union  between  the  election  and  the  inaugura¬ 
tion,  as  he  will  have  secured  his  election  on  such 
ground  that  he  cannot  possibly  save  it  afterwards.” 
He  added  that  he  would  have  asked  McClellan  to 
throw  his  whole  influence  into  getting  enough  re¬ 
cruits  to  finish  the  war  before  the  fourth  of  March. 

And  McClellan,  was  Seward’s  comment,  “would 
have  said  ‘Yes,  yes,’  and  then  done  nothing.” 
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Lincoln’s  reelection  was  hfelped  by  Farragut’s 
victory  in  August,  Sherman’s  in  September,  and 
Sheridan’s  raid  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
October.  But  it  was  also  helped  by  that  strange, 
vivifying  touch  which  passes,  no  one  knows  how, 
from  the  man  who  best  embodies  a  supremely  pa¬ 
triotic  cause  to  the  masses  of  his  fellow  patriots, 
and  then,  at  some  great  crisis,  when  they  scale 
heights  which  he  has  long  since  trod,  comes  back 
in  flood  and  carries  him  to  power. 

Lincoln  stories  were  abroad;  the  true  were  eclips¬ 
ing  the  false;  and  all  the  true  ones  gained  him  in¬ 
creasing  credit.  Naval  reformers,  and  many  others 
too,  enjoyed  the  homely  wit  with  which  he  closed 
the  first  conference  about  such  a  startlingly  novel 
craft  as  the  plans  for  the  Monitor  promised :  “Well, 
Gentlemen,  all  I  have  to  say  is  what  the  girl  said 
when  she  put  her  foot  into  the  stocking:  ‘It  strikes 
me  there’s  something  in  it.’”  The  army  enjoyed 
the  joke  against  the  three-month  captain  whom 
Sherman  threatened  to  shoot  if  he  went  home  with¬ 
out  leave.  The  same  day  Lincoln,  visiting  the 
camp,  was  harangued  by  this  prospective  deserter 
in  presence  of  many  another  man  disheartened  by 
Bull  Run.  “Mr.  President:  this  morning  I  spoke 
to  Colonel  Sherman  and  he  threatened  to  shoot 
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me,  Sir!”  Lincoln  looked  the  two  men  over,  and 
then,  in  a  stage  whisper  every  listener  could  hear, 
said:  “Well,  if  I  were  you,  and  he  threatened  to 
shoot  me,  I  wouldn’t  trust  him;  for  I’m  sure  he’d 
dp  it.”  Both  Services  were  not  only  pleased  with 
the  “rise”  Lincoln  took  out  of  a  too  inquisitive 
politician  but  were  much  reassured  by  its  model 
discretion.  This  importunate  politician  so  bad¬ 
gered  Lincoln  about  the  real  destination  of  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  transports  that  Lincoln  at  last  promised 
to  tell  everything  he  could  if  the  politician  would 
promise  not  to  repeat  it.  Then,  after  swearing  the 
utmost  secrecy,  the  politician  got  the  news :  “  They 
are  going  to  sea.” 

The  whole  home  front  as  well  as  the  Services 
were  touched  to  the  heart  by  tales  of  Lincoln’s 
kindness  in  his  many  interviews  with  the  war- 
bereaved;  and  letters  like  these  spoke  for  them¬ 
selves  to  every  patriot  in  the  land: 

Executive  Mansion,  November  21,  1864. 

Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Madam  :  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the 
War  Department  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine 
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which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of 
a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Nor  did  the  Lincoln  touch  stop  there.  It  even 
began  to  make  its  quietly  persuasive  way  among 
the  finer  spirits  of  the  South  from  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Second  Inaugural  closed  with  words 
which  were  the  noblest  consummation  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  made  in  the  First.  This  was  the  prophecy: 
“The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  an¬ 
gels  of  our  nature.”  And  this  the  consummation: 
“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in,  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
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who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


LEE  AND  JACKSON:  1862-3 

Most  Southerners  remained  spellbound  by  the 
glamour  of  Bull  Run  till  the  hard,  sharp  truths  of 
’62  began  to  rouse  them  from  their  flattering  dream. 
They  fondly  hoped,  and  even  half  believed,  that  if 
another  Northern  army  dared  to  invade  Virginia 
it  would  certainly  fail  against  their  entrenchments 
at  Bull  Run.  If,  so  ran  the  argument,  the  North 
failed  in  the  open  field  it  must  fail  still  worse 
against  a  fortified  position. 

The  Southern  generals  vainly  urged  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  forth  its  utmost  strength  at  once, 
before  the  more  complex  and  less  united  North  had 
time  to  recover  and  begin  anew.  They  asked  for 
sixty  thousand  men  at  Bull  Run,  to  be  used  for 
a  vigorous  counterstroke  at  Washington.  They 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  misusing  the  Bull  Run 
(or  Manassas)  position  as  a  mere  shield,  fixed  to 

one  spot,  instead  of  making  it  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
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thrust  straight  at  the  heart  of  the  North.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  now  a  full  general  in  the  Confederate  Army 
and  adviser  to  the  President,  grasped  the  whole 
situation  from  the  first  and  urged  the  right  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  official  way.  Stonewall  Jackson,  still  a 
junior  general,  was  in  full  accord  with  Lee,  as  we 
know  from  the  confidential  interview  (at  the  end 
of  October,  ’6l)  between  him  and  his  divisional 
commander.  General  G.  W.  Smith,  who  made  it 
public  many  years  later.  The  gist  of  Jackson’s 
argument  was  this:  “McClellan  won’t  come  out 
this  year  with  his  army  of  recruits.  We  ought  to 
invade  now,  not  wait  to  be  invaded  later  on.  If 
Davis  would  concentrate  every  man  who  can  be 
spared  from  all  other  points  and  let  us  invade 
before  winter  sets  in,  then  McClellan’s  recruits 
couldn’t  stand  against  us  in  the  field.  Let  us  cross 
the  upper  Potomac,  occupy  Baltimore,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  Maryland,  cut  the  communications  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  force  the  Federal  Government  out  of  it, 
beat  McClellan  if  he  attacks,  destroy  industrial 
plants  liable  to  be  turned  to  warlike  ends,  cut  the 
big  commercial  lines  of  communication,  close  the 
coal  mines,  seize  the  neck  of  land  between  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Lake  Erie,  live  on  the  country  by  requi¬ 
sition,  and  show  the  North  what  it  would  cost 
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to  conquer  the  South.”  On  asking  Smith  if  he 
agreed,  Smith  answered:  “I  will  tell  you  a  se¬ 
cret;  for  I  am  sure  it  won’t  be  divulged.  These 
views  were  rejected  by  the  Government  during 
the  conference  at  Fairfax  Court  House  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month.”  Jackson  thereupon  shook 
Smith’s  hand,  saying,  “I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,” 
and,  mounting  Little  Sorrel  without  another  word, 
rode  sadly  away. 

Jefferson  Davis  probably,  and  some  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet  possibly,  understood  what  Lee,  “Joe”  John¬ 
ston,  Beauregard,  Smith,  and  Jackson  so  strongly 
urged.  But  they  feared  the  outcry  that  would 
assuredly  be  raised  by  people  in  districts  denuded 
of  troops  for  the  grand  concentration  elsewhere. 
So  they  remained  passive  when  they  should  have 
been  active,  and,  trying  to  strengthen  each  separate 
part,  fatally  weakened  the  whole. 

Meanwhile  the  North  was  collecting  the  differ¬ 
ent  elements  of  warlike  force  and  changing  its 
Secretary  of  War.  Cameron  was  superseded  by 
Stanton  on  the  fifteenth  of  January.  Twelve  days 
later  Lincoln  issued  the  first  of  those  military  or¬ 
ders  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  afterwards 
told  Grant  that  the  impatience  of  the  loyal  North 
compelled  him  to  issue,  though  he  knew  some  were 
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certainly,  and  all  were  possibly,  wrong.  This  first 
order  was  one  of  the  certainly  wrong.  McClellan’s 
unready  masses  were  to  begin  an  unlimited  mud 
march  through  the  early  spring  roads  of  Virginia 
on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  in  honor  of 
Washington  s  birthday.  A  reconn oitering  staff 
officer  reported  the  roads  as  being  in  their  proper 
places;  but  he  guessed  the  bottom  had  fallen  out. 
So  McClellan  was  granted  some  delay. 

His  grand  total  was  now  over  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  Confederate  grand  total  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  by  the 
civilian  detectives  whom  the  Federal  Government 
employed  to  serve  in  place  of  an  expert  intelligence 
staff.  The  detective  estimate  was  sixty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men  out.  The  real  Confederate  strength  at 
this  time  was  only  fifty  thousand.  There  was  little 
chance  of  getting  true  estimates  in  any  other  way, 
as  the  Federal  Government  had  no  adequate  caval¬ 
ry.  Most  of  the  few  cavalry  McClellan  com¬ 
manded  were  as  yet  a  mere  collection  of  men  and 
horses,  quite  unfit  for  reconnoitering  and  testing 
an  enemy’s  force. 

McClellan’s  own  plan,  formed  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Confederates  held  the  Bull  Run 
position  with  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  men 
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involved  the  transfer  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Federate  by  sea  from  Washington  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  on  the  historic  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers.  Then,  using  these  rivers 
as  lines  of  communication,  his  army  would  take 
Richmond  in  flank.  Lincoln’s  objection  to  this 
plan  was  based  on  the  very  significant  argument 
that  while  the  Federal  army  was  being  transported 
piecemeal  to  Fortress  Monroe  the  Confederates 
might  take  Washington  by  a  sudden  dash  from 
their  base  at  Centreville,  only  thirty  miles  off. 
This  was  a  valid  objection;  for  Washington  was  not 
only  the  Federal  Headquarters  but  the  very  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Union  cause  —  a  sort  of  living  Stars 
and  Stripes —  and  Washington  lost  might  well  be 
understood  to  mean  almost  the  same  as  if  the  Ship 
of  State  had  struck  her  colors. 

On  the  ninth  of  March  the  immediate  anxiety 
about  Washington  was  relieved.  That  day  came 
news  that  the  Monitor  had  checkmated  the  Merri- 
mac  in  Hampton  Roads  and  that  “Joe  Johnston 
had  withdrawn  his  forces  from  the  Bull  Run  posi¬ 
tion  and  had  retired  behind  the  Rappahannock  to 
Culpeper.  On  the  tenth  McClellan  began  a  recon- 
noitering  pursuit  of  Johnston  from  Washington. 
Having  found  burnt  bridges  and  other  signs  of 
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decisive  retirement,  lie  at  last  persuaded  the  reluc¬ 
tant  Lincoln  to  sanction  the  Peninsula  Campaign. 
On  the  seventeenth  his  army  began  embarking  for 
Fortress  Monroe,  ten  thousand  men  at  a  time,  that 
being  all  the  transports  could  carry.  For  a  week 
the  movement  of  troops  went  on  successfully;  while 
the  Confederates  could  not  make  out  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  along  the  coast.  Everything  also  seemed 
quite  safe,  from  the  Federal  point  of  view,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  where  General  Banks  com¬ 
manded.  And  both  there  and  along  the  Potomac 
the  Federals  were  in  apparently  overwhelming 
strength;  even  though  the  detectives  doing  duty 
as  staff  officers  still  kept  on  doubling  the  numbers 
of  all  the  Confederates  under  arms. 

Suddenly,  on  the  twenty-third,  a  fight  at  Kerns- 
town  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  gave  a  serious 
shock  to  the  victorious  Federals,  not  only  there  but 
all  over  the  semicircle  of  invasion,  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  round  by  the  Potomac  and  down  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  fighting  on  both  sides  was  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Yet  Kernstown  itself  was  a  very  small  affair. 
Little  more  than  ten  thousand  men  had  been  in 
action:  seven  thousand  Federals  under  Shields 
against  half  as  many  Confederates  under  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson.  The  point  is  that  Jackson’s  attack. 
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though  unsuccessful,  was  very  disconcerting  else¬ 
where.  From  Kernstown  the  area  of  disturbance 
spread  like  wildfire  till  the  tactical  victory  of  seven 
thousand  Federals  had  spoilt  the  strategy  of  thirty 
times  as  many.  Shields  reported:  “  I  set  to  work 
during  the  night  to  bring  together  all  the  troops 
within  my  reach.  I  sent  an  express  after  Williams’s 
division,  requesting  the  rear  brigade,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  to  march  all  night  and  join  me  in  the 
morning.  I  swept  the  posts  in  rear  of  almost  all 
their  guards,  hurrying  them  forward  by  forced 
marches,  to  be  with  me  at  daylight.”  Banks,  now 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  halted  in  alarm  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry.  McClellan,  perceiving  that  Jackson’s 
little  force  was  more  than  a  mere  corps  of  observa¬ 
tion,  approved  Banks  and  added:  “As  soon  as  you 
are  strong  enough  push  Jackson  hard  and  drive 
him  well  beyond  Strasburg,  ”  that  is,  west  of  the 
Massanuttons,  where  Fremont  could  close  in  and 
finish  him.  Lincoln  had  already  been  thinking  of 
transferring  nine  thousand  men  from  McClellan  to 
Fremont.  Kernstown  decided  it;  so  off  they  went 
to  West  Virginia.  Still  fearing  an  attack  on  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lincoln  halted  McDowell’s  army  corps, 
thirty-seven  thousand  strong,  on  the  march  over¬ 
land  to  join  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula,  and  kept 
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them  stuck  fast  round  Centreville,  near  Bull  Run. 
And  so  McClellan’s  Peninsular  force  was  suddenly 
reduced  by  forty-six  thousand  men. 

April  was  a  month  of  maneuvers  and  suspense. 
By  the  end  of  it  McClellan,  based  on  Fortress 
Monroe,  had  accumulated  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men.  The  Confederates  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  holding  Yorktown,  numbered  fifty  thousand. 
McClellan  sadly  missed  McDowell,  whose  corps 
was  to  have  taken  the  fort  at  Gloucester  Point 
that  prevented  the  Federal  gunboats  from  turning 
the  enemy  s  lines  at  Yorktown.  McDowell  moved 
south  to  Fredericksburg,  leaving  a  small  force  near 
Manassas  Junction  to  connect  him  with  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Washington.  The  Confederates  could  spare 
only  twelve  thousand  men  to  watch  him.  Mean¬ 
while  Banks  occupied  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
having  twenty  thousand  men  at  Harrisonburg  and 
smaller  forces  at  several  points  all  round,  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  each  designed  to  form  part 
of  the  net  that  was  soon  to  catch  Jackson.  Be¬ 
yond  Banks  stood  Fremont’s  force  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  also  ready  to  close  in.  Jackson’s  complete 
grand  total  was  less  than  that  of  Banks’s  own  main 
body.  Yet,  with  one  eye  on  Richmond,  he  lay  in 
wait  at  Swift  Run  Gap,  crouching  for  a  tiger-spring 
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at  Banks.  Virginia  was  semicircled  by  superior 
forces.  But  everywhere  inside  the  semicircle  the 
Confederate  parts  all  formed  one  strategic  whole; 
while  the  Federal  parts  outside  did  not.  More¬ 
over,  the  South  had  already  decided  to  call  up 
every  available  man;  thus  forestalling  the  North 
by  more  than  ten  months  on  the  vital  issue  of 
conscription. 

In  May  the  preliminary  clash  of  arms  began  on 
the  Peninsula.  The  Confederates  evacuated  the 
Yorktown  lines  on  the  third.  On  the  fifth  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  advanced  guard  fought  its  way  past  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  On  the  seventh  he  began  changing  his 
base  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey.  Here  on  the  sixteenth  he  was  within 
twenty  miles  of  Richmond,  while  all  the  seaways 
behind  him  were  safe  in  Union  hands.  The  fate 
not  only  of  Richmond  but  of  the  whole  South 
seemed  trembling  in  the  scales.  The  Northern 
armies  had  cleared  the  Mississippi  down  to  Mem¬ 
phis.  The  Northern  navy  had  taken  New  Orleans, 
the  greatest  Southern  port.  And  now  the  North¬ 
ern  hosts  were  striking  at  the  Southern  capital, 
McClellan  with  double  numbers  from  the  east, 
McDowell  with  treble  numbers  from  the  north, 
and  the  Union  navy,  with  more  than  fourfold 
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strength  on  all  the  navigable  waters,  were  closing 
in.  The  Confederate  Government  had  even  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  evacuating  Rich¬ 
mond,  hoping  to  prolong  the  struggle  elsewhere. 
The  official  records  had  been  packed.  Davis  had 
made  all  arrangements  for  the  flight  of  his  family. 
And  from  Drewry’s  Bluff,  eight  miles  south  of 
Richmond,  the  masts  of  the  foremost  Federal 
vessels  could  be  seen  coming  up  the  James,  where, 
on  the  eleventh,  the  Merrimac,  having  grounded, 
had  been  destroyed  by  her  own  commander. 

But  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  passion¬ 
ately  seconded  by  the  City  Council,  petitioned  the 
Government  to  stand  its  ground  “till  not  a  stone 
was  left  upon  another.”  Every  man  in  Richmond 
who  could  do  a  hand’s  turn  and  who  was  not  al¬ 
ready  in  arms  marched  out  to  complete  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  James  at  Drewry’s  Bluff.  Senators, 
bankers,  bondmen  and  free,  merchants,  laborers, 
and  ministers  of  all  religions,  dug  earthworks, 
hauled  cannon,  piled  ammunition,  or  worked,  wet 
to  the  waist,  at  the  big  boom  that  was  to  stop  the 
ships  and  hold  them  under  fire.  The  Government 
had  changed  its  mind.  Richmond  was  to  be  held 
to  the  last  extremity.  And  the  Southern  women 
were  as  willing  as  the  men. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  Lee  calmly  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation.  He  saw  that  the  Federal 
gunboats  coming  up  the  James  were  acting  alone, 
as  the  disconnected  vanguard  of  what  should  have 
been  a  joint  advance,  and  that  no  army  was  yet 
moving  to  support  them.  He  knew  McClellan  and 
Banks  and  read  them  like  a  book.  He  also  knew 
Jackson,  and  decided  to  use  him  again  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  as  a  menace  to  Washington.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  him  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  the  very  day 
McClellan  reached  White  House,  only  twenty 
miles  from  Richmond,  he  said:  “Whatever  move¬ 
ment  you  make  against  Banks,  do  it  speedily,  and, 
if  successful,  drive  him  back  towards  the  Potomac, 
and  create  the  impression,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
you  design  threatening  that  line.”  Moreover,  out 
of  his  own  scanty  forces,  he  sent  Jackson  two  ex¬ 
cellent  brigades.  Thus,  while  the  great  Federal 
civilians  who  knew  nothing  practical  of  war  were 
all  agog  about  Richmond,  a  single  point  at  one  end 
of  the  semicircle,  the  great  Confederate  strate¬ 
gist  was  forging  a  thunderbolt  to  relieve  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  it  by  striking  the  Federal  center  so  as 
to  threaten  Washington.  The  fundamental  idea 
was  a  Fabian  defensive  at  Richmond,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  offensive  in  the  Valley,  to  produce  Federal 
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dispersion  between  these  points  and  Washington; 
then  rapid  concentration  against  McClellan  on 
the  Chickahominy. 

The  unsupported  Federal  gunboats  were  stopped 
and  turned  back  at  the  boom  near  Drewry’s  Bluff. 
McClellan,  bent  on  besieging  Richmond  in  due 
form,  crawled  cautiously  about  the  intervening 
swamps  of  the  oozy  Chickahominy.  McDowell, 
who  could  not  advance  alone,  remained  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg.  Shields  stood  behind  him,  near  Cat¬ 
lett’s  Station,  to  keep  another  eye  on  nervous 
Washington. 

In  the  meantime  Stonewall  Jackson,  still  in  the 
Shenandoah,  had  fought  no  battles  since  his  tac¬ 
tical  defeat  at  Kemstown  on  the  twenty-third  of 
March  had  proved  such  a  pregnant  strategic  vic¬ 
tory  elsewhere.  But  late  in  April  he  had  a  letter 
from  Lee,  telling  of  the  general  situation  and  sug¬ 
gesting  an  attack  on  Banks.  Banks,  however,  still 
had  twenty  thousand  men  at  Harrisonburg,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  more  in  or  within  call  of  the 
Valley.  Jackson’s  complete  grand  total  was  less 
than  eighteen  thousand.  The  odds  against  him 
therefore  exceeded  five  against  two;  and  direct  at¬ 
tack  was  out  of  the  question.  But  he  now  began 
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his  maneuvers  anew  and  on  a  bolder  scale  than 
ever.  He  had  upset  the  Federal  strategy  at  Kerns- 
town,  when  there  were  less  than  eight  thousand 
Confederates  in  the  Valley.  What  might  he  not  do 
with  ten  thousand  more?  His  wonderful  Valley 
Campaign,  famous  forever  in  the  history  of  war, 
gives  us  the  answer. 

He  had  five  advantages  over  Banks.  First,  his 
own  expert  knowledge  and  genius  for  war,  backed 
by  a  dauntless  character.  Banks  was  a  very  able 
man  who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  factory  hand 
to  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  But  he  had  neither  the 
knowledge,  genius,  nor  character  required  for  high 
command;  and  he  owed  his  present  position  more 
to  his  ardor  as  a  politician  than  to  his  ability  as 
a  general.  Jackson’s  second  advantage  was  his 
own  and  his  army’s  knowledge  of  the  country  for 
which  they  naturally  fought  with  a  loving  zeal 
which  no  invaders  could  equal.  The  third  ad¬ 
vantage  was  in  having  Turner  Ashby’s  cavalry. 
These  were  horsemen  born  and  bred,  who  could 
make  their  way  across  country  as  easily  as  the 
“footy  ”  Federals  could  along  the  road.  In  answer 
to  a  peremptory  order  a  Federal  cavalry  com¬ 
mander  could  only  explain:  “I  can’t  catch  them. 
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They  leap  fences  and  walls  like  deer.  Neither  our 
men  nor  our  horses  are  so  trained.”  The  fourth 
advantage  was  in  discipline.  Jackson  habitually 
spared  his  men  more  than  his  officers,  and  his  offi¬ 
cers  more  than  himself,  whenever  indulgence  was 
possible.  But  when  discipline  had  to  be  sternly 
maintained  he  maintained  it  sternly,  throughout 
all  ranks,  knowing  that  the  flower  of  discipline  is 
self-sacrifice,  from  the  senior  general  down,  and 
that  the  root  is  due  subordination,  from  the  junior 
private  up.  After  the  Conscription  Act  had  come 
into  force  a  few  companies,  who  were  time-expired 
as  volunteers,  threw  down  their  arms  and  told 
their  colonel  they  wouldn’t  serve  another  day.  On 
hearing  this  officially  Jackson  asked:  “Why  does 
Colonel  Grigsby  refer  to  me  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  mutineers?  He  should  shoot  them  where  they 
stand.”  The  rest  of  the  regiment  was  then  paraded 
with  loaded  arms,  facing  the  mutineers,  who  were 
given  the  choice  of  complete  submission  or  instant 
death.  They  chose  submission.  That  was  the  last 
mutiny  under  Stonewall  Jackson.  Both  sides  suf¬ 
fered  from  straggling,  the  Confederates  as  much 
as  the  Federals.  But  Confederate  stragglers  re¬ 
joined  the  better  of  the  two;  and  in  downright  de¬ 
sertion  the  Federals  were  the  worse,  simply  because 
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their  own  peace  party  was  by  far  the  stronger .  The 
final  advantage  brings  us  back  to  strategy,  on  which 
the  whole  campaign  was  turning.  Lee  and  J ackson 
worked  the  Confederates  together.  Lincoln  and 
Stanton  worked  the  Federals  apart. 

On  the  last  of  April  Jackson  slipped  away  from 
Swift  Run  Gap  while  Ewell  quietly  took  his  place 
and  Ashby  blinded  Banks  by  driving  the  Federal 
cavalry  back  on  Harrisonburg.  Jackson’s  men 
were  thoroughly  puzzled  and  disheartened  when 
they  had  to  leave  the  Valley  in  full  possession  of 
the  enemy  while  they  ploughed  through  seas  of 
mud  towards  Richmond.  What  was  the  matter? 
Were  they  off  to  Richmond?  No;  for  they  pres¬ 
ently  wheeled  round.  <s01d  Jack  s  crazy,  sure, 
this  time.”  Even  one  of  his  staff  officers  thought 
so  himself,  and  put  it  on  paper,  to  his  own  confu¬ 
sion  afterwards.  The  rain  came  down  in  driving 
sheets.  The  roads  became  mere  drains  for  the 
oozing  woods.  "Wheels  stuck  fast,  and  Jackson 
was  seen  heaving  his  hardest  with  an  exhausted 
gun  team.  But  still  the  march  went  on  slosh, 
slosh,  squelch;  they  slogged  it  through.  Close 
up,  men !  —  close  up  in  rear !  —  close  up,  there, 

close  up! 

On  the  fourth  of  May  Jackson  got  word  from 
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Edward  Johnson,  commanding  his  detached  bri¬ 
gade  near  Staunton,  that  Milroy,  commanding 
Fremont  s  advanced  guard,  was  coming  on  from 
West  Virginia.  Jackson  at  once  seized  the  chance 
of  smashing  Milroy  by  railing  in  to  Staunton  before 
Banks  or  Fremont  could  interfere.  This  would 
have  been  suicidal  against  a  great  commander  with 
a  well-trained  force.  But  Banks,  grossly  exag¬ 
gerating  Jackson  s  numbers,  was  already  marching 
north  to  the  railhead  at  New  Market,  where  he 
would  be  nearer  his  friends  if  Jackson  swooped 
down.  Detraining  at  Staunton  the  Confederates 
picketed  the  whole  neighborhood  to  stop  news 
getting  out  before  they  made  their  dash  against 
Milroy.  On  the  seventh  they  moved  off.  The 
cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  where 
Jackson  had  been  a  professor  for  so  many  years, 
had  just  joined  to  gain  some  experience  of  the  real 
thing,  and  as  they  stepped  out  in  their  smart  uni¬ 
forms,  with  all  the  exactness  of  parade-ground  drill, 
they  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  gaunt  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Valley,  half  fed,  half  clad,  but  wholly 
eager  for  the  fray. 

That  night  Milroy  got  together  all  the  men  he 
could  collect  at  McDowell,  a  little  village  just 
beyond  the  Valley  and  on  the  road  to  Gauley 
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Bridge  in  West  Virginia.  He  sent  posthaste  for 
reinforcements.  But  Fremont’s  men  were  divid¬ 
ed  too  far  west,  fearing  nothing  from  the  Valley, 
while  Banks’s  were  thinking  of  a  concentration  too 
far  north. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth,  Milroy  attacked 
Jackson  with  great  determination  and  much  skill. 
But  after  a  stern  encounter,  in  which  the  outnum¬ 
bered  Federals  fought  very  well  indeed,  the  Con¬ 
federates  won  a  decisive  victory.  The  numbers 
actually  engaged  —  twenty -five  hundred  Federals 
against  four  thousand  Confederates  —  were  even 
smaller  than  at  Kernstown.  But  this  time  the 
Confederates  won  the  tactical  victory  on  the  spot 
as  well  as  the  strategic  victory  all  over  the  Valley; 
and  the  news  cheered  Richmond  at  what,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  was  its  very  darkest  hour.  The 
night  of  the  battle  Jackson  sent  out  strong  working 
parties  to  destroy  all  bridges  and  culverts  and  to 
block  all  roads  by  which  Fremont  could  reach  the 
Valley.  In  some  places  bowlders  were  rolled  down 
from  the  hills.  In  one  the  trees  were  felled  athwart 
the  path  for  a  mile.  A  week  later  Jackson  was 
back  in  the  Valley  at  Lebanon  Springs,  while  Fre¬ 
mont  was  blocked  off  from  Banks,  who  was  now 
distractedly  groping  for  safety  and  news. 


14 
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The  following  day,  the  famous  sixteenth,  we 
regain  touch  with  Lee,  who,  as  mentioned  already, 
then  wrote  to  Jackson  about  attacking  Banks  in  or¬ 
der  to  threaten  Washington.  This  dire  day  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  day  McClellan  reached  White  House, 
was  also  the  one  appointed  by  the  Southern  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  day  of  intercession  for  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  Southern  arms.  None  kept  it  more  fer¬ 
vently,  even  in  beleaguered  Richmond,  than  pious 
Jackson  in  the  Valley.  Then,  like  a  giant  refreshed, 
he  rose  for  swift  and  silent  marches  and  also  sudden 
hammer-strokes  at  Banks. 

Confident  that  all  would  now  go  well,  Washing¬ 
ton  thought  nothing  of  the  little  skirmish  at  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  because  it  apparently  disturbed  nothing 
beyond  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  news  from 
everywhere  else  was  good;  and  Federals  were  jubi¬ 
lant.  So  were  the  civilian  strategists,  particularly 
Stanton,  who,  though  tied  to  his  desk  as  Secretary 
of  War,  was  busy  wire-pulling  Banks’s  men  about 
the  Valley.  Stanton  ordered  Banks  to  take  post  at 
Strasburg  and  to  hold  the  bridges  at  Front  Royal 
with  two  detached  battalions.  This  masterpiece 
of  bungling  put  the  Federals  at  Front  Royal  in  the 
air,  endangered  their  communications  north  to 
Winchester,  and  therefore  menaced  the  Valley  line 
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toward  Washington.  But  Banks  said  nothing;  and 
Stanton  would  have  snubbed  him  if  he  had. 

On  the  twenty- third  of  May  a  thousand  Federals 
under  Colonel  Kenly  were  sweltering  in  the  first 
hot  weather  of  the  year  at  Stanton’s  indefensible 
position  of  Front  Royal  when  suddenly  a  long  gray 
line  of  skirmishers  emerged  from  the  woods,  the 
Confederate  bugles  rang  out,  and  Jackson’s  battle 
line  appeared.  Then  came  a  crashing  volley,  which 
drove  in  the  Federal  pickets  for  their  lives.  Col¬ 
onel  Kenly  did  his  best.  But  he  was  outflanked 
and  forced  back  in  confusion.  A  squadron  of  New 
York  cavalry  came  to  the  rescue;  but  were  them¬ 
selves  outflanked  and  helpless  on  the  road  against 
the  Virginian  horsemen,  who  could  ride  across 
country.  Kenly  had  just  made  a  second  stand, 
when  down  came  the  Virginians,  led  by  Colonel 
Flournoy  at  racing  speed  over  fence  and  ditch, 
scattering  the  Federal  cavalry  like  chaff  before  the 
wind  and  smashing  into  the  Federal  infantry.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  really  efficient  cavalry  took  two 
guns  (complete  with  limbers,  men,  and  horses), 
killed  and  wounded  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  of 
their  opponents,  and  captured  six  hundred  prison¬ 
ers  as  well  —  and  all  with  a  loss  to  themselves  of 
only  eleven  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 
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Ashby’s  cavalry,  several  hundreds  strong,  pushed 
on  and  out  to  the  flanks,  cutting  the  wires,  de¬ 
stroying  bridges,  and  blocking  the  roads  against 
reinforcements  from  beyond  the  Valley.  Three 
hours  after  the  attack  a  dispatch-rider  dashed  up 
to  Banks’s  headquarters  at  Strasburg.  But  Banks 
refused  to  move,  saying,  when  pressed  by  his  staff 
to  make  a  strategic  retreat  on  Winchester,  “By 
God,  sir,  I  will  not  retreat!  We  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  opinions  of  our  friends  than  from  the 
bayonets  of  our  enemies!”  The  Cabinet  backed 
him  up  next  day  by  actually  proposing  to  reinforce 
him  at  Strasburg  with  troops  from  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Nevertheless  he  was  forced  to  fly  for 
his  life  to  Winchester.  His  stores  at  Strasburg  had 
to  be  abandoned.  His  long  train  of  wagons  was 
checked  on  the  way,  with  considerable  loss.  And 
some  of  his  cavalry,  caught  on  the  road  by  horse¬ 
men  who  could  ride  across  country,  were  smashed 
to  pieces. 

Jackson  pressed  on  relentlessly  to  Winchester 
with  every  one  who  could  march  like  “foot  caval¬ 
ry,”  as  his  Valley  men  came  to  be  called.  On 
the  twenty-fifth,  the  third  day  of  unremitting 
action,  he  carried  the  Winchester  heights  and 
drove  Banks  through  the  town.  Only  the  Second 
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Massachusetts,  which  had  already  distinguished 
itself  during  the  retreat,  preserved  its  formation. 
Ten  thousand  Confederate  bayonets  glittered  in 
the  morning  sun.  The  long  gray  lines  swept  for¬ 
ward.  The  piercing  rebel  yell  rose  high.  And 
the  people,  wild  with  joy,  rushed  out  of  doors  to 
urge  the  victors  on. 

By  the  twenty-sixth,  the  first  day  on  which  Stan¬ 
ton’s  reinforcements  from  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  could  possibly  have  fought  at  Strasburg,  the 
Confederates  had  reached  Martinsburg,  fifty  miles 
beyond  it.  Banks  had  already  crossed  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  farther  on  still.  The  newsboys  of  the  North 
were  crying,  Defeat  of  General  Banks  !  W ashington 
in  danger  !  Thirteen  Governors  were  calling  for 
special  State  militia,  for  which  a  million  men  were 
volunteering,  spare  troops  were  hurrying  to  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  a  reserve  corps  was  being  formed  at 
Washington,  the  Federal  Government  was  assum¬ 
ing  control  of  all  the  railroad  lines,  and  McClellan 
was  being  warned  that  he  must  either  take  Rich¬ 
mond  at  once  or  come  back  to  save  the  capital. 
Nor  did  the  strategic  disturbance  stop  even  there; 
for  the  Washington  authorities  ordered  McDowell’s 
force  at  Fredericksburg  to  the  Valley  just  as  it  was 
coming  into  touch  with  McClellan. 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  Jackson  might  have  taken 
Harper’s  Ferry.  But  the  storm  was  gathering 
round  him.  A  great  strategist  directing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  forces  could  have  concentrated  fifty  thousand 
men,  by  sunset  on  the  first  of  June,  against  Jack¬ 
son’s  Army  of  the  Valley,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  mustered  one-third  of  such  a  number.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  arrived  that  night  at  Front  Royal.  He  had 
vainly  protested  against  the  false  strategy  imposed 
by  the  Government  from  Washington,  and  he  was 
not  a  free  agent  now.  Yet,  even  so,  his  force  was  at 
least  a  menace  to  Jackson,  who  had  only  two 
chances  of  getting  away  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of 
McClellan  and  the  saving  of  Richmond.  One  was 
to  outmarch  the  converging  Federals,  gain  interior 
lines  along  the  Valley,  and  defeat  them  there  in 
detail.  The  other  was  to  march  into  friendly  Mary¬ 
land,  trusting  to  her  Southern  sentiments  for  help 
and  reinforcements.  He  decided  on  the  Valley 
route  and  marched  straight  in  between  his  enemies. 

His  fortnight’s  work,  from  the  nineteenth  of  May 
to  the  first  of  June,  inclusive,  is  worth  summing  up. 
In  these  fourteen  days  he  had  marched  170  miles, 
routed  12,500  men,  threatened  an  invasion  of  the 
North,  drawn  McDowell  off  from  Fredericksburg, 
taken  or  destroyed  all  Federal  stores  at  Front 
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Royal,  Winchester,  and  Martinsburg,  and  brought 
off  safely  a  convoy  seven  miles  long.  Moreover, 
he  had  done  all  this  with  the  loss  of  only  six  hun¬ 
dred,  though  sixty  thousand  enemies  lay  on  three 
sides  of  his  own  sixteen  thousand  men. 

His  remaining  problem  was  harder  still.  It  was 
how  to  mystify,  tire  out,  check  short,  and  then  im¬ 
mobilize  the  converging  Federals  long  enough  to 
let  him  slip  secretly  away  in  time  to  help  Johnston 
and  Lee  against  McClellan.  Jackson,  like  his  ene¬ 
mies,  moved  through  what  has  been  well  called 
the  Fog  of  War  —  that  inevitable  uncertainty 
through  which  all  commanders  must  find  their  way. 
But  none  of  his  enemies  equaled  him  in  knowledge, 
genius,  or  character  for  war. 

The  first  week  in  June  saw  desperate  marches  in 
the  Valley,  with  the  outnumbering  Federals  hot¬ 
foot  on  the  trail  of  Jackson,  who  turned  to  bay  one 
moment  and  at  the  next  was  off  again.  On  the 
sixth  the  Federals  got  home  against  his  rear  guard. 
It  began  to  waver,  and  Ashby  ordered  the  infantry 
to  charge.  As  he  gave  the  order  his  horse  fell  dead. 
In  a  flash  he  was  up,  waving  his  sword  and  shout¬ 
ing:  “Charge,  for  God’s  sake,  charge!  ”  The  Con¬ 
federate  line  swept  forward  gallantly.  But,  just 
as  it  left  the  wood,  Ashby  was  shot  through  the 
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heart.  His  men  avenged  him.  Yet  none  could  fill 
his  place  as  a  born  leader  of  irregular  light  horse. 

Next  morning  the  hounds  were  hot  upon  the  scent 
again :  Shields  and  Fremont  converging  on  Jackson, 
whom  they  would  run  to  earth  somewhere  north  of 
Staunton.  But  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  Jackson 
turned  sharply  and  bit  back,  first  at  Fremont  close 
to  Cross  Keys,  then  at  Shields  near  Port  Republic. 
Each  was  caught  alone,  just  before  their  point  of 
junction,  and  each  was  defeated  in  detail  as  well. 

Fully  to  appreciate  Jackson’s  strategy  we  must 
compare  the  strategical  and  tactical  numbers  con¬ 
cerned  throughout  this  short  but  momentous  Val¬ 
ley  Campaign.  The  strategic  numbers  are  those  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commander  within  the  theater 
of  operations.  The  tactical  numbers  are  those 
actually  present  on  the  field  of  battle,  whether 
engaged  or  not.  At  McDowell  the  Federals  had 
30,000  in  strategic  strength  against  17,000  Con¬ 
federates;  yet  the  Confederates  got  6000  on  to 
the  field  of  battle  against  no  more  than  2500.  At 
Winchester  the  Federal  strategic  strength  was  60,- 
000  against  16,000;  yet  the  Confederate  tactical 
strength  was  every  man  of  the  16,000  against  7500 
—  only  one-eighth  of  Banks’s  grand  total.  At 
Cross  Keys  the  strategic  strengths  were  23,000 
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Federals  against  13,000  Confederates;  yet  12,750 
Federals  were  beaten  by  8000  Confederates.  Fi¬ 
nally,  at  Port  Republic,  the  Federals,  with  a  stra¬ 
tegic  strength  of  22,000  against  the  Confederate 
12,700,  could  only  bring  a  tactical  strength  of 
4500  to  bear  on  6000  Confederates.  The  grand 
aggregate  of  these  four  remarkable  actions  is  well 
worth  adding  up.  It  comes  to  this  in  strategic 
strength:  135,000  Federals  against  58,700  Con¬ 
federates.  Yet  in  tactical  strength  the  odds  are 
reversed;  for  they  come  to  this:  36,000  Confeder¬ 
ates  against  only  27,250  Federals.  Therefore  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  with  strategic  odds  of  nearly  seven 
to  three  against  him,  managed  to  fight  with  tactical 
odds  of  four  to  three  in  his  favor. 

While  Jackson  was  fighting  in  the  Valley  the  Con¬ 
federates  at  Richmond  were  watching  the  nightly 
glow  of  Federal  camp  fires.  McClellan  had  30,000 
men  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  waiting  for  Mc¬ 
Dowell  to  come  back  from  his  enterprise  against 
Jackson,  and  75,000  south  of  it.  What  could  the 
65,000  Confederates  do,  except  hold  fast  to  their 
lines?  To  Richmond  4^  miles:  so  read  the  sign¬ 
post  at  the  Mechanicsville  bridge,  and  there  stood 
the  nearest  Federal  picket.  Johnston  and  Lee 
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knew,  however,  that  McClellan’s  alarmist  detec¬ 
tives  swore  to  a  Confederate  army  three  times  its 
actual  strength  at  this  time;  and  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  the  consequent  moral  ascendancy 
would  help  the  shock  of  an  attack  suddenly  made 
on  one  of  McClellan’s  two  wings  while  the  flooded 
Chickahominy  flowed  between  them  and  its  oozy 
swamps  bewildered  his  staff. 

Hearing  that  McDowell  need  not  be  feared, 
Johnston  attacked  at  daylight  on  the  thirty -first 
of  May.  The  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (known  also  as 
Fair  Oaks)  was  not  unlike  Shiloh.  The  Federals 
were  taken  by  surprise  on  the  first  day  and  only 
succeeded  in  holding  their  own  by  hard  fighting 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  loss.  A  mistake  was  made 
by  the  Confederate  division  told  off  for  the  attack 
on  the  key  to  the  Federal  front  (an  attack  which, 
if  completely  successful,  would  have  split  the  Fed¬ 
erals  in  two)  and  the  main  bodies  were  engaged 
before  this  fatal  error  could  be  rectified.  So  the 
surprised  Federals  gradually  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  and  began  to  feel  and  use  their  hitherto 
unrealized  strength.  On  the  second  day  (the  first 
of  June)  Johnston,  who  had  been  severely  wounded, 
was  plainly  defeated  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
Richmond  again. 
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On  the  morrow  of  this  defeat  Lee  was  appointed 
to  “the  immediate  command  of  the  armies  in  east¬ 
ern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.”  Davis  was  not 
war  statesman  enough  to  make  him  Commander- 
in-Chief  till  ’65  —  four  years  too  late.  Johnston 
did  not  reappear  till  he  tried  to  relieve  Vicksburg 
from  the  determined  attacks  of  Grant  in  ’63. 

The  twelfth  of  June  will  be  remembered  for¬ 
ever  in  the  annals  of  cavalry  for  Stuart’s  first  great 
ride  round  McClellan’s  host.  With  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  troopers  and  two  horse  artillery  guns  he  stole 
out  beyond  the  western  flank  of  the  Federals  and 
reached  Taylorsville  that  evening,  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  Richmond.  Next  day  he  rode  right  in 
among  the  Federal  posts  in  rear,  discovering  that 
McClellan’s  right  stretched  little  north  of  the 
Chickahominy,  that  it  was  not  fortified,  and  that 
it  did  not  rest  on  any  strong  natural  feature,  such 
as  a  swampy  stream.  This  was  exactly  the  infor¬ 
mation  Lee  required.  So  far,  so  good.  The  Feder¬ 
als  met  with  up  to  this  time  had  simply  been  ridden 
down.  But  now  the  whole  country  was  alarmed 
and  McClellan  had  forces  out  to  cut  Stuart  off 
on  his  return,  while  General  Cooke  (Stuart  s 
father-in-law)  began  to  pursue  him  from  Hanover 
Court  House. 
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Then  Stuart  took  the  boldest  step  of  all,  deciding 
to  go  clear  round  the  rest  of  the  Federal  army.  At 
Tunstall’s  Station  on  the  York  River  Railroad  he 
routed  the  guard,  tore  up  the  track,  destroyed  the 
stores  and  wagons,  cut  the  wires,  burnt  the  bridge, 
and  replenished  his  supplies.  Thence  southeast, 
by  the  Williamsburg  road,  his  column  marched 
under  a  full  summer  moon,  the  people  running  out 
of  doors,  wild  with  joy  at  his  daring.  At  sunrise 
he  reached  the  Chickahominy,  only  to  find  it 
flooded,  full  of  timber,  and  spanned  by  nothing 
better  than  a  broken  bridge.  But,  using  the  materi¬ 
als  of  a  warehouse  to  make  a  footway,  the  troopers 
crossed  in  single  file,  leading  their  chargers,  which 
swam.  Waving  his  hand  to  the  Federals,  who  had 
just  arrived  too  late,  Stuart  pushed  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  thirty-five  miles  to  Richmond,  rounding  the 
Federal  flank  within  range  of  Federal  gunboats  on 
the  James. 

This  magnificent  raid  not  only  procured  in  three 
days  information  that  McClellan’s  civilian  detec¬ 
tives  could  not  have  procured  in  three  years  but 
raised  Confederate  morale  and  depressed  the 
Federals  correspondingly.  Moreover,  it  drove  the 
first  nail  into  McClellan’s  coffin.  For  in  October, 
just  after  another  Stuart  raid,  the  following  curious 
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incident  occurred  on  board  the  Martha  Washington 
when  Lincoln  was  returning  from  an  Alexandria 
review  which  had  cheered  him  up  considerably, 
coming,  as  it  did,  after  Lee  had  failed  in  Maryland. 
By  way  of  answering  the  very  pertinent  question 
—  “Mr.  President,  how  about  McClellan?” — * 
Lincoln  simply  drew  a  ring  on  the  deck,  quietly 
adding:  “When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  play  a 
game  called  ‘Three  times  round  and  out.’  Stuart 
has  been  round  McClellan  twice.  The  third  time 
McClellan  will  be  out.” 

Stuart  rode  ahead  of  his  troopers,  straight  to  Lee, 
who  immediately  wrote  to  J ackson  suggesting  that 
the  Army  of  the  Valley,  while  keeping  the  Federals 
alarmed  to  the  last  about  an  attack  on  the  line  of 
the  Potomac,  might  secretly  slip  away  and  join  a 
combined  attack  on  McClellan.  Jackson,  who  had 
of  course  foreseen  this,  was  ready  with  every  blind 
known  to  the  art  of  war.  Even  his  staff  and  gen¬ 
erals  knew  nothing  of  their  destination.  The  first 
move  was  so  secret  that  the  enemy  never  suspected 
anything  till  it  was  too  late,  while  friends  thought 
there  was  to  be  another  surprise  in  the  Valley.  The 
second  move  led  various  people  to  suspect  a  march 
on  Washington  —  no  bad  news  to  leak  out;  and 
nothing  but  misleading  items  did  leak  out.  The 
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Army  of  the  Valley  moved  within  a  charmed  circle 
of  cavalry  which  prevented  any  one  from  going 
forward,  ahead  of  the  advance,  and  swept  before  it 
all  stragglers  through  whom  the  news  might  leak 
out  by  the  rear.  On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  only 
eight  days  af  ter  Stuart  had  reported  his  raid  to  Lee, 
Jackson  attended  Lee’s  conference  at  the  same 
place,  Richmond.  The  Valley  Army  was  then  on 
its  thirty -mile  march  from  Frederick’s  Hall  to  Ash¬ 
land,  where  it  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth,  fifteen 
miles  north. 

McClellan  had  over  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Lee  had  less  than  ninety  thousand,  even  after  Jack- 
son  had  joined  him.  To  attack  McClellan’s  strong¬ 
ly  fortified  front,  with  its  almost  impregnable 
flanks,  would  have  been  suicide.  But  McClellan’s 
farther  right,  commanded  by  that  excellent  officer, 
FitzJohn  Porter,  lay  north  of  the  Chickahominy, 
with  its  own  right  open  for  junction  with  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  So  Lee,  knowing  McClellan  and  the  state 
of  this  Federal  right,  decided  on  the  twenty-fourth 
to  attack  Porter  and  threaten  McClellan’s  com¬ 
munications  not  only  with  McDowell  to  the  north 
but  with  White  House,  the  Federal  base  twenty 
miles  northeast.  This  was  an  exceedingly  bold 
move,  first,  because  McClellan  had  plenty  of  men 
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to  take  Richmond  during  Lee’s  march  north, 
secondly,  because  it  meant  the  convergence  of 
separate-  forces  on  the  field  of  battle  (Jackson  be¬ 
ing  at  Ashland,  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond)  and, 
thirdly,  because  the  Confederates  were  inferior  in 
armament  and  in  supplies  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
in  actual  numbers.  Magruder,  who  had  held  the 
Yorktown  lines  so  cleverly  with  such  inferior  forces, 
was  to  hold  Richmond  (on  both  sides  of  the  James) 
with  thirty-five  thousand  men  against  McClellan’s 
seventy -five  thousand,  while  Lee  and  Jackson  con¬ 
verged  on  Porter’s  twenty-five  thousand  with  over 
fifty  thousand. 

Then  followed  the  famous  Seven  Days,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  near  the  signpost 
at  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  —  to  Richmond  43^ 
miles  —  and  ending  at  Harrison’s  Landing  on  the 
second  of  July.  On  the  twenty-sixth  the  attack 
was  made  with  consummate  strategic  skill.  Rut 
it  was  marred  by  bad  staff  work,  by  the  great  ob¬ 
structions  in  Jackson  s  path,  and  by  A.  P.  Hill  s 
premature  attack  with  ten  thousand  men  against 
Porter’s  admirable  front  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 
Hill’s  men  moved  down  their  own  side  of  the  little 
valley  in  dense  masses  till  every  gun  and  rifle  on 
Porter’s  side  was  suddenly  unmasked.  No  scythe 
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could  have  mowed  the  leading  Confederates  better. 
Two  thousand  went  down  in  the  first  few  minutes, 
and  the  rest  at  once  retreated. 

Porter  fell  back  on  Gaines’s  Mill,  where,  after 
being  reinforced,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on 
the  twenty-seventh.  Again  there  was  failure  in 
combining  the  attack.  J ackson  found  obstructions 
that  even  he  could  not  overcome  quickly  enough. 
Hill  attacked  again  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  wave 
after  wave  of  Confederates  rushing  forward  only  to 
melt  away  before  the  concentrated  fire  of  Porter’s 
reinforced  command. 

But  at  last  the  Confederates  —  though  checked 
and  roughly  handled  —  converged  under  Lee’s  own 
eye;  and  an  inferno  of  shot  and  shell  loosened 
and  shook  the  steadfast  Federal  defense.  Lee  and 
Jackson,  though  far  apart,  gave  the  word  for  the 
final  charge  at  almost  the  same  moment.  As  Jack- 
son  s  army  suddenly  burst  into  view  and  swept 
forward  to  the  assault  the  joyful  news  was  shouted 
down  the  ranks:  “The  Valley  men  are  here!” 
Thereupon  Lee’s  men  took  up  the  double-quick 
with  “Stonewall  Jackson!  Jackson!  Jackson!”  as 
their  battle  cry.  The  Federals  fought  right  val¬ 
iantly  till  their  key-point  suddenly  gave  way, 
smashed  in  by  weight  of  numbers;  for  Lee  had 
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brought  into  action  half  as  many  again  as  Porter 
had,  even  with  his  reinforcements.  On  the  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  hill  the  long  blue  lines  rocked, 
reeled,  and  broke  to  right  and  left  - —  all  but  the 
steadfast  regulars,  whose  infantry  fell  back  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  whose  cavalry  made  a  desperate  though 
futile  attempt  to  stay  the  rout  by  charging  one 
against  twenty,  and  whose  four  magnificent  bat¬ 
teries,  splendidly  served  to  the  very  last  round, 
retired  unbroken  with  the  loss  of  only  two  guns. 
Then  the  Confederate  colors  waved  in  triumph  on 
the  hard-won  crest  against  the  crimson  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  victorious  Confederates  spent  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  twenty-ninth  in  finding  the  way  to 
McClellan’s  new  base.  His  absolute  control  of  all 
the  waterways  had  enabled  him  to  change  his  base 
from  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey  to  Harrison’s 
Landing  on  the  James.  When  the  Confederates 
discovered  his  line  of  retreat  by  the  Quaker  Road 
they  pressed  in  to  cut  it.  On  the  thirtieth  there 
was  severe  fighting  in  White  Oak  Swamp  and  on 
Frayser’s  Farm.  But  the  Federals  passed  through, 
and  made  a  fine  stand  on  Malvern  Hill  next  day. 
Finally,  when  they  turned  at  bay  on  the  Eveling- 
ton  Heights,  which  covered  Harrison’s  Landing, 
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they  convinced  their  pursuers  that  it  would  be 
fatal  to  attack  again;  for  now  Northern  sea-pow¬ 
er  was  visibly  present  in  flotillas  of  gunboats, 
which  made  the  flanks  as  hopelessly  strong  as 
the  front. 

McClellan  therefore  remained  safely  behind  his 
entrenchments,  with  the  navy  in  support.  He 
had  to  his  own  credit  the  strategic  success  of 
having  foiled  Lee  by  a  clever  change  of  base;  and 
to  the  credit  of  his  army  stood  some  first-rate 
fighting  besides  some  tactical  success,  especially 
at  Malvern  Hill.  Nevertheless  the  second  inva¬ 
sion  of  Virginia  was  plainly  a  failure;  though  by 
no  means  a  glaring  disaster,  like  the  first  invasion 
at  Bull  Run. 

McClellan,  again  reinforced,  still  professed  his 
readiness  to  take  Richmond  under  conditions 
that  suited  himself.  But  the  most  promising  North¬ 
ern  force  now  seemed  to  be  Pope’s  Army  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  coming  down  from  the  line  of  the  Potomac, 
forty-seven  thousand  strong,  composed  of  excellent 
material,  and  heralded  by  proclamations  which 
even  McClellan  could  never  excel.  John  Pope, 
Halleck’s  hero  of  Island  Number  Ten,  came  from 
the  West  to  show  the  East  how  to  fight.  “I  pre¬ 
sume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to  lead  you 
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against  the  enemy,  and  that  speedily.  I  hear  con¬ 
stantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them 
—  of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us 
discard  such  ideas.  Let  us  study  the  probable  line 
of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to 
take  care  of  themselves.”  His  Army  of  Virginia 
contained  Fremont’s  (now  Sigel  s)  corps,  as  well  as 
those  of  Banks  and  IVlcDowell  all  experts  in  the 
art  of  “chasing  Jackson.” 

Jackson  was  soon  ready  to  be  chased  again.  The 
Confederate  strength  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Seven  Days  and  not  made  good  by  reinforcement; 
so  Lee  could  spare  Jackson  only  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand  men  with  whom  to  meet  the  almost  double 
numbers  under  Pope.  But  Jackson  s  men  had  the 
better  morale,  not  only  on  account  of  their  previous 
service  but  because  of  their  rage  to  beat  Pope,  who, 
unlike  other  Northerners,  was  enforcing  the  harsh¬ 
est  rules  of  war.  His  lieutenant.  General  von 
Steinwehr,  went  further,  not  only  seizing  promi¬ 
nent  civilians  as  hostages  (to  be  shot  whenever  he 
chose  to  draw  his  own  distinctions  between  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers  and  guerillas)  but  giving  his  Ger¬ 
man  subordinates  a  liberty  that  some  of  them  knew 
well  how  to  turn  into  license.  This,  of  course,  was 
most  exceptional;  for  nearly  all  Northerners  made 
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war  like  gentlemen.  Unhappily,  those  who  did  not 
were  bad  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  infuriate 
the  South. 

Halleck,  who  had  now  become  chief  military  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Union  Government,  was  as  cautious  as 
McClellan  and  had  so  little  discernment  that  he 
thought  Pope  a  better  general  than  Grant.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Stanton,  and  Halleck  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether;  and  an  order  soon  followed  which  had  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  Richmond  and 
giving  the  initiative  to  Lee.  Halleck  ordered 
McClellan  to  withdraw  from  Harrison’s  Landing, 
take  his  Army  of  the  Potomac  round  by  sea  to 
Aquia  Creek,  and  join  Pope  on  the  Rappahannock 
—  an  operation  requiring  the  whole  month  of 
August  to  complete. 

Lee  lost  no  time.  His  first  move  was  to  get 
Pope’s  advanced  troops  defeated  by  Jackson,  who 
brought  more  than  double  numbers  against  Banks 
at  Cedar  Run  on  the  ninth  of  August.  The  Fed- 
erals  fought  magnificently,  nine  against  twenty 
thousand  men.  After  the  battle  Jackson  marched 
across  the  Rapidan,  and  Halleck  wisely  forbade 
Pope  from  following  him,  even  though  the  first  of 
Burnside’s  men  (now  the  advanced  guard  of  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  army)  had  arrived  at  Aquia  and  were 
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marching  overland  to  Pope.  Then  followed  some 
anxious  days  at  Federal  Headquarters.  Jackson 
vanished;  and  Pope’s  cavalry,  numerous  as  it 
was,  wore  itself  out  trying  to  find  the  clue.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  was  still  busy  moving  his  men  from  Har¬ 
rison’s  Landing  to  Fortress  Monroe,  whence  de¬ 
tachments  kept  sailing  to  Aquia.  What  would 
Lee  do  now? 

On  the  thirteenth  he  began  entraining  Long- 
street’s  troops  for  Gordonsville.  On  the  fifteenth 
he  conferred  with  his  generals.  And  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  from  the  lookout  on  Clark’s  Mountain,  he 
saw  Pope’s  unsuspecting  army  camped  round 
Slaughter  Mountain  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
united  Confederates.  Halleck  had  just  given  Pope 
the  fatal  order  to  “fight  like  the  devil”  till  McClel¬ 
lan  came  up.  Pope  was  full  of  confidence.  And 
there  he  lay,  in  a  bad  strategic  and  worse  tactical 
position,  and  with  slightly  inferior  numbers,  just 
within  reach  of  Jackson  and  Lee.  Pope  was,  how¬ 
ever,  saved  from  immediate  disaster  by  an  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  Stuart.  In  ordering  Fitzhugh 
Lee’s  cavalry  brigade  to  rendezvous  at  Verdierville 
that  night  Stuart  forgot  to  make  the  order  urgent 
and  the  missing  brigade  came  in  late.  Stuart, 
anxious  to  see  the  enemy’s  position  for  himself. 
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rode  out  and  was  nearly  taken  prisoner.  His  dis¬ 
patch-box  fell  into  Pope’s  hands,  with  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  Jackson’s  reinforcements.  Jackson  was 
for  attacking  next  day  in  any  case  and  groaned 
aloud  when  Lee  decided  not  to,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  cavalry  combination  in  front  and  the  belated 
supplies  in  the  rear.  Pope  retired  safely  on  the 
eighteenth,  and  on  the  nineteenth  a  thick  haze  hid 
his  rear  from  Lee’s  lookout. 

Lee  was  now  in  a  very  difficult  position,  appar¬ 
ently  face  to  face  with  what  would  soon  be  the 
joint  forces  of  Pope,  McClellan,  and  probably 
another  corps  from  Washington:  the  whole  well 
fed,  well  armed,  and  certainly  more  than  twice  as 
strong  as  the  united  Confederates.  But  Jackson 
and  Stuart  multiplied  their  forces  by  skillful  ma¬ 
neuvers  and  mystifying  raids,  and  presently  Stuart 
had  his  revenge  for  the  affront  he  had  suffered  on 
the  seventeenth.  On  the  tempestuous  night  of 
the  twenty-second  he  captured  Pope’s  dispatches. 
On  the  twenty-fourth,  at  Jefferson,  Lee  and  Jack- 
son  discussed  the  situation  with  these  dispatches  be¬ 
fore  them.  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  the  Confederate 
staff-surgeon,  noticed  that  Jackson  was  unusually 
animated,  drawing  curves  in  the  sand  with  the  toe 
of  his  boot  while  Lee  nodded  assent.  Perhaps  it 
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was  Jackson  who  suggested  the  strategic  idea  of 
that  wonderful  last  week  in  August.  However 
that  may  have  been,  Lee  alone  was  responsible 
for  its  adoption  and  superior  direction. 

With  a  marvelous  insight  into  the  characters  of 
his  opponents,  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  of  war,  and  —  quite  as  important 
an  exact  appreciation  of  the  risks  worth  running,  Lee 
actually  divided  his  55,000  men  in  face  of  Pope’s 
80,000,  of  20,000  more  at  Washington  and  Aquia, 
and  of  50,000  available  reinforcements.  Then, 
by  the  well-deserved  results  obtained,  he  became 
one  of  the  extremely  few  really  great  commanders 
of  all  time. 

The  “bookish  theorick”  who,  with  all  the  facts 
before  him,  revels  in  the  fond  delights  of  retro¬ 
spective  prophecy,  will  never  understand  how  Lee 
succeeded  in  this  enterprise,  except  by  sheer  good 
luck.  Only  those  who  themselves  have  groped  their 
perilous  way  through  the  dense,  distorting  fog  of 
war  can  understand  the  application  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  genius,  and  character  for  war  which  so  rarely 
unite  in  one  man. 

Lee  sent  Jackson  north,  to  march  at  utmost 
speed  under  cover  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  to 
cross  them  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  to  cut  Pope’s 
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line  at  Manassas,  where  the  enormous  Federal 
field  base  had  been  established.  Unknown  to  Pope, 
Longstreet  then  slipped  into  Jackson’s  place, 
so  as  to  keep  Pope  in  play  till  the  raid  on  Manas¬ 
sas  and  threat  against  Washington  would  draw 
him  northeast,  away  from  McClellan  at  Aquia. 
The  final  move  of  this  profound,  though  very 
daring,  plan  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal 
distractions  and  consequent  dispersions  so  as  to 
effect  a  junction  on  the  field  of  battle  against  a 
conquerable  force. 

Jackson  moved  off  by  the  first  gray  streak  of 
dawn  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  that  day  made 
good  the  six-and-twenty  miles  to  Salem  Church. 
Screened  by  Stuart’s  cavalry,  and  marching  through 
a  country  of  devoted  friends  on  such  an  errand 
as  a  commonplace  general  would  never  suspect, 
Jackson  stole  this  march  on  Pope  in  perfect  safe¬ 
ty.  The  next  day’s  march  was  far  more  danger¬ 
ous.  Roused  while  the  stars  were  shining  the  men 
moved  off  in  even  greater  wonder  as  to  their  des¬ 
tination.  But  when  the  first  flush  of  dawn  re¬ 
vealed  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  with  the  well- 
known  Thoroughfare  Gap  straight  to  their  front, 
they  at  once  divined  their  part  of  Lee’s  stupendous 
plan:  a  giant  raid  on  Manassas,  the  Federal  base 
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of  superabundant  supplies.  The  news  ran  down 
the  miles  of  men,  and  with  it  the  thrill  that  pre¬ 
saged  victory.  Mile  after  mile  was  gained,  almost 
in  dead  silence,  except  for  the  clank  of  harness, 
the  rumble  of  wheels,  the  running  beat  of  hoofs, 
and  that  long,  low,  ceaselessly  rippling  sound  of 
multitudinous  men’s  feet.  Hungry,  ill-clad,  and 
worn  to  their  last  spare  ounce,  the  gaunt  gray  ranks 
strained  forward,  slipped  from  their  leash  at  last 
and  almost  in  sight  of  their  prey.  So  far  they  were 
undiscovered.  But  the  Gap  was  only  ten  miles  by 
airline  from  Pope’s  extreme  right,  and  the  tell-tale 
cloud  of  dust,  floating  down  the  mountain  side 
above  them,  must  soon  be  sighted,  signaled,  noted, 
and  attended  to.  Only  speed,  the  speed  of  “foot- 
cavalry,”  could  now  prevail,  and  not  a  man  must 
be  an  inch  behind.  Close  up,  men,  close  up!  — 
Close  up  there  in  rear !  —  Close  up  !  Close  up ! 

By  noon  the  head  of  the  column  had  already 
crossed  those  same  communications  which  Pope 
had  told  his  army  to  disregard  in  favor  of  the  much 
more  interesting  enemy  line  of  retreat.  Little  did 
he  think  that  the  man  he  had  come  to  chase  was 
about  to  burn  the  bridge  at  Bristoe  Station  and  thus 
cut  the  line  between  the  Federal  front  at  Warren- 
ton  and  the  Federal  base  at  Manassas.  All  went 
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well  with  Jackson,  except  that  some  news  escaped 
to  Washington  and  Warrenton  sooner  than  he 
expected.  A  Federal  train  dashed  on  to  Washing¬ 
ton  before  the  rails  could  be  torn  up.  The  next 
two  trains  were  both  derailed  and  wrecked.  But 
the  fourth  put  all  brakes  down  and  speeded  back 
to  Warrenton.  Jackson  quickly  took  up  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  north  side  of  Broad  Run, 
behind  the  burnt  railway  bridge,  and  sent  Stuart’s 
troopers  with  two  battalions  of  “foot-cavalry”  to 
raid  the  base  at  Manassas,  replenish  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  Confederate  supplies,  and  do  the  northward 
scouting. 

The  situation  of  the  rival  armies  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh  forms  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
war.  Jackson  was  concentrating  round  Manassas 
Junction.  Lee  was  following  Jackson’s  line  of  march, 
but  was  still  beyond  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Be¬ 
tween  them  stood  part  of  Pope’s  army,  the  whole 
of  which  occupied  an  irregular  quadrilateral  formed 
by  lines  joining  the  following  points:  Warrenton 
Junction,  Bristoe  Station,  Gainesville,  and  Thor¬ 
oughfare  Gap.  Thirty  miles  northeast  were  the 
twenty  thousand  Federals  who  joined  Pope  too  late. 
Thirty  miles  southeast  the  rear  of  McClellan’s 
forces  were  still  massing  at  Aquia.  In  Pope’s 
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opinion  Jackson  was  clearly  trapped  and  Lee 
cut  off. 

But  when  Pope  began  to  close  his  cumbrous  net 
the  following  day  Jackson  had  disappeared  again. 
Orders  and  counter-orders  thereupon  succeeded 
each  other  in  bewildering  confusion.  McClellan 
could  be  left  out:  and  a  very  good  thing  too, 
thought  Pope,  who  wanted  the  victory  all  to  him¬ 
self,  and  whose  own  army  greatly  outnumbered 
Lee’s  and  Jackson’s  put  together.  But  Washing¬ 
ton  was  nervous  again;  it  contained  the  reinforce¬ 
ments;  and  it  had  suddenly  become  indispensable 
to  Pope  as  an  immediate  base  of  supplies  now  that 
the  base  at  Manassas  had  been  so  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Pope’s  troops  therefore  mostly  drew  east 
during  the  twenty-eighth,  forming  by  nightfall  a 
long  irregular  line,  facing  west,  with  its  right  beyond 
Centreville  and  its  extreme  left  held  by  Banks’s 
mauled  divisions  south  of  Catlett  s  Station. 
Meanwhile  Jackson  had  slipped  into  place  in  the 
curve  of  Bull  Run,  facing  southeast,  with  his  left 
near  Stone  Bridge,  his  back  to  Sudley  Springs,  and 
his  right  open  to  junction  with  Lee,  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  daylight  to  force  the  Gap  against  the  single 

division  left  there  on  guard. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  Jackson  s  tired  men 
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were  lying  sound  asleep  in  their  ranks,  Jackson 
himself  was  roused  to  see  captured  orders  which 
showed  that  some  Federals  were  crossing  his  front. 
Reading  these  orders  to  his  divisional  commanders 
he  immediately  ordered  one  to  attack  and  another 
to  support.  If  the  Federals  concerned  were  expos¬ 
ing  an  unguarded  flank  they  should  be  attacked  at 
a  disadvantage.  If  they  were  screening  larger 
forces  trying  to  join  the  reinforcements  from  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Aquia,  then  they  should  be  attacked  so 
as  to  distract  Pope’s  attention  and  draw  him  on  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  union  became  complete,  though  not 
before  Lee  had  reached  the  new  Bull  Run  position 
the  following  day.  The  attack  was  consequently 
made  from  the  woods  around  Groveton  not  too  long 
before  dark.  It  resulted  in  a  desperate  frontal  fight, 
neither  side  knowing  what  the  other  had  in  its  rear 
or  on  its  flanks.  Again  the  Federals  were  outnum¬ 
bered  :  twenty-eight  against  forty-five  hundred  men 
in  action.  But  again  they  fought  with  the  utmost 
resolution  and  drew  off  in  good  order.  The  strategic 
advantage,  however,  was  wholly  Confederate;  for 
Pope,  who  thought  Jackson  must  now  be  falling 
back  to  the  Gap,  at  once  began  confusedly  trying 
to  concentrate  for  pursuit  on  the  twenty-ninth  — 
the  very  thing  that  suited  Lee  and  Jackson  best. 
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Early  that  morning  the  two-days5  Battle  of 
Second  Manassas  (or  Second  Bull  Bun)  began 
with  Pope's  absurd  attempt  to  pursue  an  army 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  Aloreover,  Jackson  s 
position  was  not  only  strong  in  itself  but  well 
adapted  for  giving  attackers  a  shattering  surprise.  - 
The  left  rested  on  Bull  Bun  at  Sudley  Ford.  The 
center  occupied  the  edge  of  the  flat-topped  Stony 
Bidge.  A  quarter-mile  in  front  of  it,  and  some 
way  lower  down,  were  the  embankments  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  an  unfinished  railroad.  On  the  right  was 
Stuart’s  Hill,  where  Lee  was  to  join  by  sending 
Longstreet  in.  The  approaches  in  rear  were  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  in  front.  The  cuttings 
and  embankments  made  excellent  field  works  for  the 
defense.  And  the  forward  edge  of  the  Bidge  was 
wooded  enough  to  let  counter-attackers  mass  under 
cover  and  then  run  down  to  surprise  the  attack¬ 
ers  by  manning  the  cuttings  and  embankments. 

Sigel’s  Germans,  supported  by  the  splendid  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  under  Beynolds,  advanced  from  the 
Henry  Hill  to  hold  Jackson  till  Pope  could  come 
up  and  finish  him.  The  numbers  were  about  even, 
with  slight  odds  in  favor  of  J ackson.  But  the  shock 
was  delivered  piecemeal.  Each  part  was  roughly 
handled  and  driven  back  in  disorder  And  by  the 
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time  Reynolds  had  come  to  the  front  Lee’s  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  was  arriving.  Then  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  Federals  marched  in  from  Centre ville  under 
Reno,  Kearny,  and  “fighting  Joe  Hooker,”  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  again.  Pope  came  up  in  per- 
-  son  with  the  rest  of  his  available  command,  rode 
along  his  line,  and  explained  the  situation  as  found¬ 
ed  on  his  ignorance  and  colored  by  his  fancy.  At 
this  very  moment  Longstreet  came  up  on  Jackson’s 
right.  Reynolds  went  into  action  against  what  he 
thought  was  Jackson’s  extended  right  but  what 
was  really  Longstreet’s  left.  Meanwhile  the  Cen- 
treville  troops  attacked  near  Bull  Run.  But  that 
dashing  commander,  Philip  Kearny,  was  held  up 
by  Jackson’s  concentrated  guns;  so  Hooker  and 
Reno  advanced  alone,  straight  for  the  railroad  line. 
The  Confederates  behind  it  poured  in  a  tremendous 
hail  of  bullets,  and  the  long  dry  grass  caught  fire. 
But  nothing  stopped  Hooker  till  bayonets  were 
crossed  on  the  rails  and  the  Confederate  line  was 
broken.  Then  the  Confederate  reserves  charged 
in  and  drove  the  Federals  back.  No  sooner  was 
this  seen  than,  with  a  burst  of  cheering,  another 
blue  line  surged  forward.  Again  the  Confederate 
front  was  broken,  but  again  their  reserves  drove 
back  the  Federals.  And  so  the  fight  went  on,  with 
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stroke  and  counter  stroke,  till,  at  a  quarter  past  five, 
twelve  hours  after  Pope’s  first  men  had  started 
from  the  Henry  Hill,  his  thirty  thousand  attackers 
found  themselves  unable  to  break  through. 

Pope  wished  to  make  one  more  effort  to  round 
up  Jackson’s  supposedly  open  right.  But  Porter 
quite  properly  sent  back  word  that  it  was  far  too 
strong  for  his  own  ten  thousand.  In  reply  Pope 
angrily  ordered  an  immediate  attack.  But  it  was 
now  too  dark,  and  the  battle  ended  for  the  day. 

Strangely  enough,  Lee  was  also  having  trouble 
with  his  subordinate  on  the  same  flank  at  the  same 
time,  but  with  this  difference,  that  Porter  was  right 
while  Longstreet  was  wrong.  Lee  saw  his  chance 
of  rolling  up  Pope’s  left  and  ordered  Longstreet  to 
do  it.  But,  after  reconnoitering  the  ground,  Long¬ 
street  came  back  to  say  the  chance  was  not  in¬ 
viting.”  Again  Lee  ordered  an  attack.  But 
Longstreet  wasted  time,  looking  for  needlessly 
favorable  ground  till  long  after  dark.  IVIean while 
the  Federals  were  also  feeling  their  way  forward 
over  the  same  ground  to  get  into  a  good  flanking 
position  for  next  day’s  battle.  So  the  two  sides 
met;  and  it  was  past  midnight  when  Longstreet 
settled  down.  Lee  wanted  a  sword  thrust.  Long¬ 
street  gave  a  pin  prick.  We  shall  meet  Longstreet 
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again,  in  the  same  character  of  obstructive  sub¬ 
ordinate,  at  Gettysburg.  But  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  very  good  officer  indeed;  and  the  South, 
with  its  scanty  supply  of  trained  leaders,  could  not 
afford  to  make  changes  like  the  North.  The  fault, 
too,  was  partly  Lee’s;  for  his  one  weak  point  with 
good  but  wayward  subordinates  was  a  tendency 
to  let  his  sensitive  consideration  for  their  feelings 
overcome  his  sterner  insight  into  their  defects. 

At  noon  on  the  fatal  thirtieth  of  August,  Pope, 
self-deluded  and  self-sufficient  as  before,  dismayed 
his  best  officers  by  ordering  his  sixty-five  thousand 
men  to  be  “immediately  thrown  forward  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  ”  whose  own  fifty  thousand  were  now 
far  readier  than  on  the  previous  day. 

Then  the  dense  blue  masses  marched  to  their 
doom.  Twenty  thousand  bayonets  shone  together 
from  Groveton  to  Bull  Run.  Forty  thousand  more 
supported  them  on  the  slopes  in  rear,  while  every 
Federal  gun  thundered  forth  protectingly  from  the 
heights  behind.  The  Confederate  batteries  were 
pointed  out  as  the  objective  of  attack.  Not  one 
glint  of  steel  appeared  between  these  batteries  and 
the  glittering  Federal  host.  To  the  men  in  the  ranks 
and  to  Pope  himself  victory  seemed  assured.  But 
no  sooner  had  that  brave  array  come  within  rifle 
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range  of  the  deserted  railroad  line  than,  high  and 
clear,  the  Confederate  bugles  called  along  the  hid¬ 
den  edges  of  the  flat-topped  Ridge;  when  instantly 
the  great  gray  host  broke  cover,  ran  forward  as 
one  man,  and  held  the  whole  embankment  with  a 
line  of  fire  and  steel. 

A  shock  of  sheer  amazement  ran  through  the 
Federal  mass.  Then,  knightly  as  any  hero  of  ro¬ 
mance,  a  mounted  officer  rode  out  alone,  in  front 
of  the  center,  and,  with  his  sword  held  high,  con¬ 
tinued  leading  the  advance,  which  itself  went 
on  undaunted.  The  Confederate  flank  batteries 
crossed  their  fire  on  this  devoted  center.  Bayonets 
flashed  out  of  line  in  hundreds  as  their  owners 
fell.  Colors  were  cut  down,  raised  high,  cut  down 
again.  But  still  that  gallant  horse  and  man  went 
on,  unswerving  and  untouched.  Even  the  sweep¬ 
ing  volleys  spared  them  both,  though  now,  as 
the  Federals  closed,  these  volleys  cut  down  more 
men  than  the  cross-fire  of  the  guns.  At  last 
the  unscathed  hero  waved  his  sword  and  rode 
straight  up  the  deadly  embankment,  followed 
by  the  charging  line.  “Don’t  kill  him!  Don  t 
kill  him!”  shouted  the  admiring  Confederates  as 
his  splendid  figure  stood,  one  glorious  moment, 
on  the  top.  The  next,  both  horse  and  man  sank 
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wounded,  and  were  at  once  put  under  cover  by 
their  generous  foes. 

For  thirty-five  dire  minutes  the  fight  raged  face 
to  face.  One  Federal  color  rose,  fell,  and  rose 
again  as  fast  as  living  hands  could  take  it  from  the 
dead.  Over  a  hundred  men  lay  round  it  when  the 
few  survivors  drew  back  to  re-form.  Pope  fed  his 
front  line  with  reserves,  who  advanced  with  the 
same  undaunted  gallantry,  but  also  with  the  same 
result.  As  if  to  make  this  same  result  more  sure 
he  never  tried  to  win  by  one  combined  assault, 
wave  after  crashing  wave,  without  allowing  the  de¬ 
fense  to  get  its  second  wind;  but  let  each  unit  taste 
defeat  before  the  next  came  on.  Federal  bravery 
remained.  But  Federal  morale  was  rapidly  disinte¬ 
grating  under  the  palpable  errors  of  Pope.  Mis¬ 
guided,  misled,  and  mishandled,  the  blue  lines  still 
fought  on  till  four,  by  which  time  every  corps, 
division,  and  brigade  had  failed  entirely. 

Then,  at  the  perfect  moment  and  in  the  perfect 
way,  Lee’s  counterstroke  was  made:,  the  beaten 
Federals  being  assailed  in  flank  as  well  as  front  by 
every  sword,  gun,  bayonet,  and  bullet  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  to  bear.  Only  the  batteries 
remained  on  the  ridge,  firing  furiously  till  the  Fed¬ 
erals  were  driven  out  of  range.  The  infantry  and 
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cavalry  were  sent  in  —  wave  after  wave  of  them, 
without  respite,  till  the  last  had  hurled  destruction 

on  the  foe. 

As  at  the  First  Bull  Run,  so  here,  the  regulars 
fell  back  in  good  order,  fighting  to  the  very  end. 
But  the  rest  of  Pope’s  Army  “of  Virginia  was  no 
longer  an  organized  unit.  Even  strong  reinforce¬ 
ments  could  do  nothing  for  it  now.  On  the  second 
of  September,  three  days  after  the  battle,  its  ar¬ 
rival  at  Washington,  heralded  by  thousands  of 
weary  stragglers,  threw  the  whole  Union  into  gloom. 

The  first  counter-invasion  naturally  followed. 
Southern  hopes  ran  high.  Bragg’s  invasion  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  seemed  to  be  succeeding  at  this  time.  The 
trans-Mississippi  line  still  held  at  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson.  Richmond  had  been  saved.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  menaced.  And  most  people  on  both 
sides  thought  so  much  more  of  the  land  than  of  the 
sea  that  the  Federal  victories  along  the  coast  and 
up  the  Mississippi  were  half  forgotten  for  the  time 
being;  and  so  was  the  strangling  blockade.  Lee, 
of  course,  saw  the  situation  as  a  whole;  and,  as  a 
whole,  it  was  far  from  bright.  But  though  the 
counter-invasion  was  now  a  year  too  late  it  seemed 
worth  making.  Maryland  was  full  of  Southern 
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sympathizers;  and  campaigning  there  would  give 
Virginia  a  chance  to  recuperate,  while  also  prevent¬ 
ing  the  North  from  recovering  too  quickly  from 
its  last  reverse.  Thus  it  was  with  great  expecta¬ 
tions  that  the  Confederates  crossed  the  Potomac 
singing  Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

But  Maryland  did  not  respond  to  this  appeal. 
The  women,  it  is  true,  were  mostly  Southern  to 
the  core  and  ready  to  serve  the  Confederate  cause 
in  every  way  they  could.  But  the  men,  reflecting 
more,  knew  they  were  in  the  grip  of  Northern  sea- 
power.  Nor  could  they  fail  to  notice  the  vast 
difference  between  the  warlike  resources  of  the 
North  and  South.  Northern  armies  had  been 
marching  through  for  many  months,  well  fed,  well 
armed,  and  superabundantly  supplied.  The  Con¬ 
federates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fewer  in  num¬ 
bers,  half  starved,  in  ragged  clothing,  less  well 
armed,  and  far  less  abundantly  supplied  in  every 
way.  A  Northerner  who  fell  sick  could  generally 
count  on  the  best  of  medical  care,  not  to  mention  a 
profusion  of  medical  comforts.  But  the  blockade 
kept  medicines  and  surgical  instruments  out  of  the 
Southern  ports;  and  the  South  could  make  few  of 
her  own.  So,  to  be  very  sick  or  badly  wounded 
meant  almost  a  sentence  of  death  in  the  South. 
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Eighteen  months  of  war  had  disillusioned  Mary¬ 
land.  The  expected  reinforcements  never  came. 

Lee  had  again  divided  his  army  in  the  hope  of 
snatching  victory  by  means  of  better  strategy.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  September  Jackson  was  bombard¬ 
ing  the  Federals  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Longstreet  was 
at  Hagerstown,  and  Stuart  was  holding  the  gaps  of 
South  Mountain. 

The  same  day  McClellan,  whose  whole  army 
was  at  Frederick,  received  a  copy  of  Lee’s  orders. 
They  had  been  wrapped  round  three  cigars  and 
lost  by  a  careless  Confederate  staff  officer.  Had 
McClellan  forced  the  gaps  immediately,  maneu¬ 
vered  with  reasonable  skill,  and  struck  home  with 
every  available  man,  he  might  have  annihilated 
Lee.  But  he  let  the  thirteenth  pass  quietly;  and 
when  he  did  take  the  passes  on  the  fourteenth  it 
cost  him  a  good  deal,  as  the  Confederate  infantry 
had  reinforced  Stuart.  On  the  fifteenth  Jackson 
took  Harper’s  Ferry.  On  the  sixteenth  he  joined 
Lee  at  Antietam.  And  on  the  seventeenth,  when 
the  remaining  availables  had  also  joined  Lee,  Mc¬ 
Clellan  made  up  his  mind  to  attack.  “  Ask  me  for 
anything  but  time,”  said  the  real  Napoleon.  The 
“Young  Napoleon”  did  not  even  need  the  asking. 

Antietam  (so  called  from  the  Antietam  Creek)  or 
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Sharpsburg  (so  called  from  the  Confederate  head¬ 
quarters  there)  was  one  of  the  biggest  battles  of  the 
Civil  War;  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  the 
most  momentous.  But,  as  things  turned  out,  it 
was  in  itself  an  indecisive  action,  spoilt  for  the 
Federals,  first,  by  MhClellan’s  hesitating  strategy, 
and  then  by  his  failure  to  press  the  attack  home  at 
all  costs,  with  every  available  man,  in  an  unbroken 
succession  of  assaults.  He  had  over  80,000  men 
with  27 5  guns  against  barely  40,000  with  194  guns 
of  inferior  strength.  But  though  the  Federals 
fought  with  magnificent  devotion,  and  though  the 
losses  were  very  serious  on  both  sides,  the  tactical 
result  was  a  mutual  checkmate.  The  strategic  re¬ 
sult,  however,  was  a  Confederate  defeat;  for,  with 
his  few  worn  veterans,  Lee  had  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  of  keeping  his  precarious  hold  on  a  neutral 
Maryland. 

October  was  a  quiet  month,  each  side  reorganiz¬ 
ing  without  much  interference  from  the  other,  ex¬ 
cept  for  Stuart’s  second  raid  round  the  whole  em¬ 
battled  army  of  McClellan.  This  time  Stuart  took 
nearly  two  thousand  men  and  four  horse  artillery 
guns.  Crossing  the  Potomac  at  McCoy’s  Ford  on 
the  tenth  he  reached  Chambersburg  that  night, 
destroyed  the  Federal  stores,  took  all  the  prisoners 
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he  wanted,  cut  the  wires,  obstructed  the  rails,  and 
went  on  with  hundreds  of  Federal  horses.  Next 
day  he  circled  the  Federal  rear  toward  Gettysburg, 
turned  south  through  Emmitsburg,  and  crossed 
McClellan’s  line  of  communications  with  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Hyattstown  early  on  the  twelfth.  By  this 
time  the  Federal  cavalry  were  riding  themselves 
to  exhaustion  in  vain  pursuit;  while  many  other 
forces  were  trying  to  close  in  and  cut  him  off.  But 
he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy  and  crossed 
White’s  Ford  in  safety,  fighting  off  all  interference. 
The  information  he  brought  back  was  of  priceless 
value.  Lee  now  learned  that  McClellan  was  not 
falling  back  on  Washington  but  being  reinforced 
from  there,  and  that  consequently  no  new  Penin¬ 
sula  Campaign  was  to  be  feared  at  present.  This 
alone  was  worth  the  effort,  risk,  and  negligible  loss. 
Stuart  had  marched  a  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  on  the  Federal  side  of  the  Potomac  —  eighty 
of  them  without  a  single  halt;  and  he  had  been 
fifty-six  hours  inside  the  Federal  lines,  mostly 
within  four  riding  hours  of  McClellan’s  own 
headquarters. 

This  second  stinging  raid  roused  the  loyal  North 
to  fury;  and  by  November  a  new  invasion  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  in  full  swing  on  the  old  ground,  with 
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McClellan  at  Warrenton,  Lee  at  Culpeper,  and 
Jackson  in  the  Valley. 

But  McClellan’s  own  last  chance  had  gone. 
Late  at  night  on  the  seventh  he  was  sitting  alone  in 
his  tent,  writing  to  his  wife,  when  Burnside  asked 
if  he  could  come  in  with  General  C.  P.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  the  confidential  staff  officer  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  After  some  forced  conversation  Buck¬ 
ingham  handed  McClellan  a  paper  ordering  his 
supersession  by  Burnside.  McClellan  simply  said: 
“Well,  Burnside,  I  turn  the  command  over  to 
you.”  The  eighth  and  ninth  were  spent  in  handing 
over;  and  on  the  tenth  McClellan  made  his  official 
farewell.  Next  day  he  was  entraining  at  Warren¬ 
ton  Junction  when  the  men,  among  whom  he  was 
immensely  popular,  broke  ranks  and  swarmed 
round  his  car,  cursing  the  Government  and  swear¬ 
ing  they  would  follow  no  one  but  their  “Old  Com¬ 
mander.”  McClellan,  with  all  his  faults  in  the 
field,  was  a  good  organizer,  an  extremely  able  en¬ 
gineer,  a  very  brave  soldier,  a  very  sympathetic 
comrade  in  arms,  and  a  regular  father  to  his  men, 
whose  personal  interests  were  always  his  first  care. 
The  moment  was  critical.  McClellan,  had  he 
chosen,  might  have  imitated  the  Roman  generals 
who  led  the  revolts  of  Praetorian  Guards.  But  he 
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stepped  out  on  the  front  platform  of  the  car,  held 
up  his  hand,  and,  amid  tense  silence,  asked  the 
men  to  “stand  by  General  Burnside  as  you  have 
stood  by  me.”  The  car  they  had  uncoupled  to 
prevent  his  departure  was  run  up  and  coupled 
again;  and  then,  amid  cheers  of  mournful  farewell, 
they  let  him  go. 

General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was  expected  to 
smash  Lee,  take  Richmond,  and  end  the  war  at 
once.  He  was  a  good  subordinate,  but  quite  unfit 
for  supreme  command,  which  he  accepted  only  un¬ 
der  protest.  Moreover,  he  was  not  supported  as 
he  should  have  been  by  the  War  Department,  nor 
even  by  the  Headquarter  Staff.  While  changing 
his  position  from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg  he 
was  hampered  by  avoidable  delays.  So  when  he 
reached  Falmouth  he  found  Lee  had  forestalled  him 
on  the  opposing  heights  of  Fredericksburg  itself. 

The  disastrous  thirteenth  of  December  was  dull, 
calm,  and  misty.  But  presently  the  sun  shone 
down  with  unwonted  warmth;  the  mists  rolled  up 
like  curtains;  and  there  stood  200,000  men,  arrayed 
in  order  of  battle:  80,000  Confederates  awaiting 
the  onslaught  of  120,000  Federals. 

On  came  the  solid  masses  of  the  Federals,  eighty 
thousand  strong,  with  forty  in  support,  amid  the 
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thunder  of  five  hundred  attacking  and  defending 
guns.  The  sunlight  played  upon  the  rising  tide  of 
Federal  bayonets  as  on  sea  currents  when  they 
turn  inshore.  The  colors  waved  proudly  as  ever; 
and  to  the  outward  eye  the  attack  seemed  almost 
strong  enough  to  drive  the  stern  and  silent  gray 
Confederates  clear  off  the  crest.  But  the  indis¬ 
pensable  morale  was  wanting.  For  this  was  the 
end  of  a  long  campaign,  full  of  drawn  battles  and 
terrible  defeats.  Burnside  was  an  unpopular  sub¬ 
stitute  for  McClellan;  he  was  not  in  any  way  a 
great  commander;  and  he  was  acting  under  pres¬ 
sure  against  his  own  best  judgment.  His  army 
knew  or  felt  all  this ;  and  he  knew  they  knew  or  felt 
it.  The  Federals,  for  all  their  glorious  courage, 
felt,  when  the  two  fronts  met  at  Fredericksburg, 
that  they  were  no  more  than  sacrificial  pawns  in 
the  grim  game  of  war.  After  much  useless  slaugh¬ 
ter  they  reeled  back  beaten.  But  they  could  and 
did  retire  in  safety,  skillfully  “staffed”  by  their 
leaders  and  close  to  their  unconquerable  sea. 

Lee  could  make  no  counterstroke.  The  Con¬ 
federate  Government  had  not  dared  to  let  him 
occupy  the  far  better  position  on  the  line  of  the 
North  Anna,  from  which  a  vigorous  counterstroke 
might  have  almost  annihilated  a  beaten  attacker. 
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who  would  have  been  exposed  on  both  flanks, 
beyond  the  sure  protection  of  the  sea.  Thus  fear 
of  an  outcry  against  “abandoning”  the  country  be¬ 
tween  Fredericksburg  and  the  North  Anna  caused 
the  Southern  politicians  to  lose  their  chance  at 
home.  But  without  a  decisive  victory  they  could 
not  hope  for  foreign  intervention.  So  losing  their 
chance  at  home  made  them  lose  it  abroad  as  well. 

Burnside  was  dazed  by  his  defeat  and  the  appall¬ 
ing  loss  of  life  in  vain.  But  after  five  weeks  of 
most  discouraging  inaction  he  tried  to  surprise 
Lee  by  crossing  the  Rappahannock  several  miles 
higher  up.  On  the  twentieth  and  twenty -first  of 
that  miserable  January  the  Federal  army  ploughed 
its  dreary  way  through  sloughs  of  gluey  mud  under 
torrents  of  chilling  rain.  Then,  when  the  pace  had 
slackened  to  a  funereal  crawl,  and  the  absurd¬ 
ly  little  chance  of  surprising  Lee  had  vanished 
altogether,  this  despairing  “Mud  March”  came 
to  its  wretched  end.  Four  days  later  Burnside 
was  superseded  by  one  of  his  own  subordinates. 
General  Joseph  Hooker,  known  to  all  ranks  as 
“Fighting  Joe  Hooker.” 

Fredericksburg,  the  spell  of  relaxing  winter  quar¬ 
ters  beside  the  fatal  Rappahannock,  and  then 
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the  fatal  “Mud  March,”  combined  to  lower  Fed¬ 
eral  morale.  Yet  the  mass  of  the  men,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  fine  human  material,  quickly  recovered 
under  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker,”  who  knew  what 
discipline  meant.  Numbers  and  discipline  tell. 
But  disciplined  numbers  were  not  the  only  or  even 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  South.  For  here,  as 
farther  west,  the  Confederate  Government  was 
beginning  to  be  foolish  just  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  showed  signs  of  growing  wise.  Lincoln  and 
Stanton  were  giving  Joe  Hooker  a  fairly  free  hand 
just  when  Davis  and  Seddon  (his  makeshift  minis¬ 
ter  of  war)  were  using  Confederate  forces  as  pup¬ 
pets  to  be  pulled  about  by  Cabinet  strings  from 
Richmond.  Here  again  (as  later  on  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga)  Longstreet  was  sent  away  on  a  useless 
errand  just  when  he  was  needed  most  bv  Lee. 
Good  soldier  though  he  was  in  many  ways  he  was 
no  such  man  as  Stonewall  Jackson;  and,  in  this  one 
year,  he  failed  his  seniors  thrice. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  April  situation  of  1863 
might  well  shake  governmental  nerves;  for  Rich¬ 
mond  was  being  menaced  from  three  points  — 
north,  southeast,  and  south:  Fredericksburg  due 
north,  Suffolk  southeast,  Newbern  south.  New- 
bern  in  North  Carolina  was  a  long  way  off.  But  its 
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possession  by  an  active  enemy  threatened  the  rail 
connection  from  Richmond  south  to  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  the  only  three  Atlantic 
ports  through  which  the  South  could  get  supplies 
from  overseas.  Suffolk  was  nearer.  It  covered  the 
landward  side  of  Norfolk,  which,  with  Fortress 
Monroe,  might  become  the  base  of  a  new  Penin¬ 
sula  Campaign.  But  Fredericksburg  was  near¬ 
est;  nearest  to  Richmond,  nearest  to  Washington, 
nearest  to  the  main  Southern  force;  and  not  only 
nearest  but  strongest,  in  every  way  strongest  and 
most  to  be  feared.  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker”  was 
there,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
already  stirring  for  the  spring  campaign  that  was  to 
wipe  out  memories  of  Fredericksburg,  make  short 
work  of  Lee,  and  end  the  war  at  Richmond. 

Yet  Longstreet  cheerfully  marched  off,  pleased 
with  his  new  command,  to  see  what  he  could  do  to 
soothe  the  Government  by  winning  laurels  for  him¬ 
self  at  Suffolk.  On  the  seventeenth,  just  two  weeks 
before  the  supreme  test  came  on  Lee  s  weakened 
army  at  Chancellorsville,  Longstreet  reported  to 
Seddon  that  Suffolk  would  cost  three  thousand 
men,  if  taken  by  assault,  or  three  days’  heavy  firing 
if  subdued  by  bombardment.  Shrinking  from  such 
expenditure  of  life  or  ammunition,  Davis,  Seddon, 
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and  Longstreet  fell  back  on  a  siege,  which,  prevent¬ 
ing  all  junction  with  Lee,  might  well  have  cost  the 
ruin  of  their  cause. 

Lee  and  J ackson  then  prepared  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  business  along  the  Rappahannock,  and  to 
snatch  victory  once  more,  if  possible,  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  The  prospect  was  grimmer  than 
before.  Hooker  was  a  better  fighter  than  McClel¬ 
lan  and  wiser  than  Burnside  or  Pope.  Moreover, 
after  two  years  of  war,  the  Union  Government  had 
at  last  found  out  that  civilian  detectives  knew  less 
about  armies  than  expert  staff  officers  know,  and 
that  cavalry  which  was  something  more  than  mere 
men  on  horses  could  collect  a  little  information  too. 
Hooker  knew  Lee’s  strength  as  well  as  his  own. 
So  he  decided  to  hold  Lee  fast  with  one  part  of 
the  big  Federal  army,  turn  his  flank  with  another, 
and  cut  his  line  of  supply  and  retreat  with  Stone- 
man  s  ten  thousand  sabers  as  well.  The  respective 
grand  totals  were  130,000  Federals  against  62,000 
Confederates. 

So  far,  so  good;  so  very  good  indeed  that  Hooker 
and  his  staff  were  as  nearly  free  from  care  on  May 
Day  as  headquarter  men  can  ever  be  in  the  midst 
of  vital  operations.  Hooker  had  just  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  his  own 
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work  in  reviving  it.  He  had,  indeed,  issued  one 
bombastic  order  of  the  day  in  which  he  called  it 
“the  finest  on  the  planet.”  But  even  this  might 
be  excused  in  view  of  the  popular  call  for  encour¬ 
aging  words.  What  was  more  to  the  point  was 
the  reestablishment  of  Federal  morale,  which  had 
been  terribly  shaken  after  the  great  Mud  March. 
Hooker’s  sworn  evidence  (as  given  in  the  official 
Report  of  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War ) 
speaks  for  itself:  “The  moment  I  was  placed  in 
command  I  caused  a  return  to  be  made  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  of  the  army,  and  found  the  number  to  be 
2922  commissioned  officers  and  81,964  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  privates.  They  were  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  country,  and  the  majority  were 
absent  from  causes  unknown.” 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  Stuart  saw  the  re¬ 
disciplined  Federals  in  motion  far  up  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  while  next  day  J ackson  saw  others  laying 
pontoons  thirty  miles  lower  down,  just  on  the  sea¬ 
ward  side  of  Fredericksburg.  Lee  took  this  news 
with  genial  calm,  remarking  to  the  aide:  Well,  I 
heard  firing  and  was  beginning  to  think  it  was  time 
some  of  your  lazy  young  fellows  were  coming  to  tell 
me  what  it  was  about.  Tell  your  good  general  he 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  enemy  just  as  well  as  I 
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do.”  On  the  thirtieth  it  became  quite  clear  that 
Hooker  was  bent  on  turning  Lee’s  left  and  that  he 
had  divided  his  army  to  do  so.  Jackson  wished  to 
attack  Sedgwick’s  35,000  Federals  still  on  the  plains 
of  Fredericksburg.  But  Lee  convinced  him  that 
the  better  way  would  be  to  hold  these  men  with 
10,000  Confederates  in  the  fortified  position  on  the 
confronting  heights  while  the  remaining  52,000 
should  try  to  catch  Hooker  himself  between  the  jaws 
of  a  trap  in  the  forest  round  Chancellorsville,  where 
the  Federal  masses  would  be  far  more  likely  to  get 
out  of  hand.  It  was  an  extremely  daring  maneuver 
to  be  setting  this  trap  when  Sedgwick  had  enough 
men  to  storm  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  when 
Stoneman  was  on  the  line  of  communication  with 
the  south,  and  when  Hooker  himself,  with  superior 
numbers,  was  gaining  Lee’s  rear.  But  Lee  had 
Jackson  as  his  lieutenant,  not  Longstreet,  as  he 
was  to  have  at  Gettysburg. 

Hooker’s  movements  were  rapid,  well  arranged, 
and  admirably  executed  up  to  the  evening  of  the 
first  of  May,  when,  finding  those  of  the  enemy  very 
puzzling  among  the  dense  woods,  he  chose  the 
worst  of  three  alternatives.  The  first  and  best,  an 
immediate  counter-attack,  would  have  kept  up  his 
army’s  morale  and,  if  well  executed,  revealed  his 
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own  greater  strength.  The  second,  a  continued 
advance  till  he  reached  clearer  ground,  might  have 
succeeded  or  not.  The  third  and  worst  was  to 
stand  on  his  defense,  a  plan  which,  however  sound 
in  other  places,  was  fatal  here,  because  it  not  only 
depressed  the  spirits  of  his  army  but  gave  two  men 
of  genius  the  initiative  against  him  in  a  country 
where  they  were  at  home  and  he  was  not.  The 
absence  of  ten  thousand  cavalry  baffled  his  efforts 
to  get  trustworthy  information  on  the  ground, 
while  the  dense  woods  baffled  his  balloons  from 
above.  On  the  second  of  May  he  still  thought  the 
initiative  was  his,  that  the  Confederates  were  re¬ 
treating,  and  that  his  own  jaws  were  closing  on 
them  instead  of  theirs  on  him. 

Meanwhile,  owing  to  miscalculations  of  the  space 
that  had  to  be  held  in  force,  his  right  was  not  only 
thrown  forward  too  far  but  presented  a  flank  in  the 
air .  This  was  the  flank  round  which  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  maneuvered  with  such  consummate  skill  that  it 
was  taken  on  three  sides  and  rolled  up  in  fatal  con¬ 
fusion.  Its  commander,  the  very  capable  General 
O.  O.  Howard,  who  perceived  the  mistake  he  could 
not  correct,  tried  hard  to  stay  the  rout.  But,  as  his 
whole  reserve  had  been  withdrawn  by  Hooker  to  join 
an  attack  elsewhere,  his  lines  simply  melted  away. 
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The  three  days’  battle  that  followed  (ending  on 
the  fifth  of  May)  was  bravely  fought  by  the  be¬ 
wildered  Federals.  Yet  all  in  vain.  Hooker  was 
caught  like  a  bull  in  a  net;  and  the  more  he  strug¬ 
gled  the  worse  it  became.  At  6  p.m.  on  the  second 
the  cunning  trap  was  sprung  when  a  single  Con¬ 
federate  bugle  rang  out.  Instantly  other  bugles 
repeated  the  call  at  regular  intervals  through  miles 
of  forest.  Then,  high  and  clear  on  the  silent  air  of 
that  calm  May  evening,  the  rebel  yell  rose  like 
the  baying  of  innumerable  hounds,  hot  on  the  scent 
of  their  quarry,  with  Jackson  leading  on.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  stop  the  eager  gray  lines,  wave  after 
wave  of  them  pressing  through  the  woods;  not  even 
the  gallant  fifty  guns  that  fought  with  despera¬ 
tion  in  defense  of  Hazel  Grove,  where  Hooker  was 
rallying  his  men. 

For  two  days  more  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and 
flowed;  but  always  against  the  Federals  in  the  end, 
till,  broken,  bewildered,  and  disheartened,  they 
retired  as  best  they  could.  Lee  was  unable  to 
pursue.  Longstreet’s  men  were  still  missing;  and 
so  were  many  supplies  that  should  have  been  for¬ 
warded  from  Richmond.  There  the  Government 
clung  to  the  fond  belief  that  this  mere  victory  had 
won  the  war,  and  that  pursuit  was  useless.  Thus 
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Lee’s  last  chance  of  crushing  the  invaders  was 

taken  from  him  by  his  friends. 

At  the  same  time  the  Southern  cause  suffered 
another  irreparable  loss;  but  in  this  case  at  the 
purely  accidental  hands  of  Southern  men.  Jack¬ 
son’s  staff,  suddenly  emerging  from  a  thicket  as 
the  first  night  closed  in,  was  mistaken  for  Feder¬ 
al  cavalry  and  shot  down.  Jackson  himself  was 
badly  wounded  in  three  places  and  carried  from  the 
field.  He  never  heard  the  rebel  yell  again.  Next 
Sunday,  when  the  staff-surgeon  told  him  that  he 
could  not  possibly  live  through  the  night,  he  simply 
answered:  “Very  good,  very  good;  it  is  all  right.” 
Presently  he  asked  Major  Pendleton  what  chap¬ 
lain  was  preaching  at  headquarters.  “Mr.  Lacy, 
sir;  and  the  whole  army  is  praying  for  you.” 
“Thank  God,”  said  Jackson,  “they  are  very  kind 
to  me.”  A  little  later,  rousing  himself  as  if  from 
sleep,  he  called  out:  “Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare 

for  action!  Pass  the  infantry  to  the  front!  Tell 

Major  Hawks  —  ”  There  his  strength  failed  him. 
But  after  a  pause  he  said  quietly,  “Let  us  cross 
over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees.”  And  with  these  words  he  died. 


CHAPTER  VII 


GRANT  WINS  THE  RIVER  WAR:  1863 

We  have  seen  already  how  the  River  War  of  ’62 
ended  in  a  double  failure  of  the  Federal  advance  on 
Vicksburg:  how  Grant  and  Sherman,  aided  by  the 
flanking  force  from  Helena  in  Arkansas,  failed  to 
catch  Pemberton  along  the  Tallahatchie;  and  then 
how  Sherman  alone,  moving  down  the  Mississippi, 
was  defeated  by  Pemberton  at  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
just  outside  of  Vicksburg. 

Leaving  Memphis  for  good.  Grant  took  com¬ 
mand  in  the  field  again  on  the  thirtieth  of  January. 
His  army  was  strung  out  along  seventy  miles  of 
the  Mississippi  just  north  of  Vicksburg,  so  hard  was 
it  to  find  enough  firm  ground.  The  first  impor¬ 
tant  move  was  made  when,  in  Grant’s  own  words, 
the  entire  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  transferred 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Vicksburg  and  landed  on 
the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  river  at 
Milliken’s  Bend.” 
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Grant,  everywhere  in  touch  with  Admiral  D.  D. 
Porter’s  fleet  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
transport  of  all  kinds,  thus  commanded  the  penin¬ 
sula  or  tongue  of  low  land  round  which  the  mighty 
river  took  its  course  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
U  right  opposite  Vicksburg.  His  farthest  north 
base  was  still  at  Cairo;  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
Mississippi  above  him  was  effectively  held  by 
Union  forces  afloat  and  ashore.  Four  hundred 
miles  south  lay  Farragut  and  Banks,  preparing  for 
an  attack  on  Port  Hudson  and  intent  on  making 
junction  with  the  Union  forces  above. 

Two  bad  generals  stood  very  much  in  Grant’s 
way,  one  on  either  side  of  him  in  rank  McCler- 
nand,  his  own  second-in-command,  and  Banks,  his 
only  senior  in  the  Mississippi  area.  McClernand 
presently  found  rope  enough  to  hang  himself.  Our 
old  friend  Banks,  who  had  not  yet  learnt  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  war,  though  schooled  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  never  got  beyond  Port  Hudson,  and  so  could 
not  spoil  Grant’s  command  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Fortunately,  besides  Sherman  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers  of  quite  exceptional  ability,  Grant 
had  three  of  the  best  generals  who  ever  came  from 
civil  life:  Logan,  Blair,  and  Crocker.  Logan  shed 
all  the  vices,  while  keeping  all  the  virtues,  of  the 
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lawyer  when  he  took  up  arms.  Blair  knew  how  to 
be  one  man  as  an  ambitious  politician  and  another 
as  a  general  in  the  field.  Crocker  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  but  determined  to  die  in  his  boots  and  do  his 
military  best  for  the  Union  service  first.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  army  was  mostly  excellent  all  through.. 
The  men  were  both  hardy  and  handy  as  a  rule, 
being  to  a  large  extent  farmers,  teamsters,  railroad 
and  steamboat  men,  well  fitted  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  the  severe  and  intricate  Vicksburg 
campaign. 

Throughout  this  campaign  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  Union  worked  together  as  a  single  amphibi¬ 
ous  force.  Grant’s  own  words  are  no  mere  com¬ 
pliment,  but  the  sober  statement  of  a  fact.  “The 
navy,  under  Porter,  was  all  it  could  be  during  the 
entire  campaign.  Without  its  assistance  the  cam¬ 
paign  could  not  have  been  successfully  made  with 
twice  the  number  of  men  engaged.  It  could  not 
have  been  made  at  all,  in  the  way  it  was,  with 
any  number  of  men,  without  such  assistance.  The 
most  perfect  harmony  reigned  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  Service.  There  never  was  a  request  made, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  either  of  the  Flag-Officer  or 
any  of  his  subordinates,  that  was  not  promptly 
complied  with.”  And  what  is  true  of  Porter  is  at 
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least  as  true  of  Farragut,  who  was  the  greater  man 
and  the  senior  of  every  one  afloat. 

Grant  could  take  Vicksburg  only  by  reaching  good 
ground,  and  the  only  good  ground  was  below  and 
in  rear  of  the  fortress.  There  was  no  foothold  for 
his  army  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  any¬ 
where  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg.  This 
meant  that  he  must  either  start  afresh  from  Mem¬ 
phis  and  try  again  to  push  overland  by  rail  or  cross 
the  swampy  peninsula  in  front  of  him  and  circle 
round  his  enemy.  A  retirement  on  Memphis,  no 
matter  how  wise,  would  look  like  another  great 
Union  defeat  and  consequently  lower  a  public 
morale  which,  depressed  enough  by  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  was  being  kept  down  by  the  constant  naval 
reverses  that  opened  ’63.  Circling  the  front  was 
therefore  very  much  to  be  preferred  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  be¬ 
set  by  many  alarming  difficulties;  for  it  meant 
starting  from  the  flooded  Mississippi  and  working 
through  the  waterlogged  lowlands,  across  the 
peninsula,  till  a  foothold  could  be  seized  on  the 
eastern  bank  below  Vicksburg.  Moreover,  this 
circling  attack,  though  feasible,  might  depress  the 
morale  of  the  troops  by  the  way.  Burnside’s  dis¬ 
astrous  “Mud  March”  through  the  January 
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sloughs  of  Virginia,  made  in  the  vain  hope  of 
out-flanking  Lee,  had  lowered  the  morale  of  the 
army  almost  as  much  as  Fredericksburg  itself  had 
lowered  the  morale  of  the  people. 

Through  the  depth  of  winter  the  army  toiled 
“in  ineffectual  efforts,  ”  says  Grant,  “to  reach  high 
land  above  Vicksburg  from  which  we  could  operate 
against  that  stronghold,  and  in  making  artificial 
waterways  through  which  a  fleet  might  pass, 
avoiding  the  batteries  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in 
case  the  other  efforts  should  fail.”  A  wetter  winter 
had  never  been  known.  The  whole  complicated 
network  of  bends  and  bayous,  of  creeks,  streams, 
runs,  and  tributary  rivers,  was  overflowing  the 
few  slimy  trails  through  the  spongy  forest  and 
threatening  the  neglected  levees  which  still  held 
back  the  encroaching  waters.  There  was  nothing 
to  do,  however,  but  to  keep  the  men  busy  and  the 
enemy  confused  by  trying  first  one  line  and  then 
another  for  two  weary  months.  By  April,  writes 
Grant,  “the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  having  re¬ 
ceded  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  to  march  an 
army  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  I 
determined  to  adopt  this  course,  and  moved  my 
advance  to  a  point  below  the  town.” 

Meanwhile,  far  below,  Farragut  and  Banks  were 
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at  work  round  Port  Hudson:  Farragut  to  good  ef¬ 
fect;  Banks  as  usual.  On  the  fourteenth  of  March 
Farragut  started  up  the  river  with  seven  men-of-war 
and  wanted  the  troops  to  make  a  demonstration 
against  Port  Hudson  from  the  rear  while  the  fleet 
worked  its  way  past  the  front.  But,  just  as  Farragut 
was  weighing  anchor,  Banks,  who  had  had  ample 
time  for  preparation,  sent  word  to  say  he  was  still 
five  miles  from  Port  Hudson.  “He’d  as  well  be  at 
New  Orleans,”  muttered  Farragut,  “for  all  the 
good  he’s  doing  us.” 

Six  of  the  vessels  were  lashed  together  in  pairs, 
the  heavier  ones  next  the  enemy,  the  lighter  ones  se¬ 
cured  well  aft  so  as  to  mask  the  fewest  guns.  This 
arrangement  also  gave  each  pair  the  advantage 
of  having  twin  screws.  Farragut’s  flagship,  the 
Hartford,  leading  the  line-ahead,  suffered  least  from 
the  dense  smoke  on  that  damp,  calm,  moonless 
night.  But  the  others  were  soon  groping  blind¬ 
ly  up  the  tortuous  channel.  The  Hartford  herself 
took  the  ground  for  a  critical  moment.  But,  with 
her  own  screw  going  ahead  and  that  of  the 
Albatross  going  astern,  she  drew  clear  and  won 
through.  Not  so,  however,  the  other  five  ships. 
Only  the  Hartford  and  Albatross  reached  the  Bed 
River.  Yet  even  this  was  of  great  importance,  as 
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it  completely  cut  off  Port  Hudson  from  all  chance 
of  relief.  Farragut  went  on  up  the  Mississippi  to 
see  Grant,  destroying  all  riverside  stores  on  the 
way.  Grant  was  delighted,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
Porter,  who  was  up  the  Yazoo,  sent  Farragut  an 
Ellet  ram  and  some  sorely  needed  coal. 

Grant’s  seventh  (and  first  successful)  effort  to 
get  a  foothold  (from  which  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  brilliant  operations  recorded  in 
the  history  of  war)  began  with  a  naval  operation 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  when  Porter  ran  past  the 
Vicksburg  batteries  by  night.  Though  Porter  had 
the  four-knot  current  in  his  favor  he  needed  all  his 
skill  and  moral  courage  to  take  a  regular  flotilla 
round  the  elongated  U  made  by  the  Mississippi  at 
Vicksburg,  with  such  a  bend  as  to  keep  vessels 
under  more  or  less  distant  fire  for  five  miles,  and 
under  much  closer  fire  for  nearly  nine.  At  the  bend 
the  vessels  could  be  caught  end-on.  For  nearly 
five  miles  after  that  they  were  subject  to  a  plung¬ 
ing  fire.  Porter  led  the  way  on  board  the  flagship 
Benton.  He  had  seven  ironclads,  of  which  three 
were  larger  vessels  and  four  were  gunboats  built 
by  Eads,  a  naval  constructor  with  orignal  ideas  and 
great  executive  ability.  One  ram  and  three  trans¬ 
ports  followed.  Coal  barges  were  lashed  alongside 
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or  taken  in  tow.  Some  of  these  were  lost  and 
one  transport  was  sunk.  But  the  rest  got  through, 
though  not  unscathed.  It  seemed  like  a  miracle 
to  the  tense  spectators  that  any  flotilla  should  sur¬ 
vive  this  dash  down  a  river  of  death  flowing  through 
a  furnace.  But  the  ironclads,  magnificently  han¬ 
dled,  stood  up  to  their  work  unflinchingly,  fired 
back  with  regulated  vigor,  and  took  their  terrific 
pounding  without  one  vital  wound. 

Porter  presently  relieved  Farragut,  who  went 
back  to  New  Orleans.  From  this  time,  till  after  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  Porter  com¬ 
manded  three  flotillas,  each  with  a  base  of  its  own: 
first,  a  flotilla  remaining  north  of  Vicksburg  for 
work  on  the  Yazoo;  secondly,  the  main  body  be¬ 
tween  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf;  thirdly,  the  Red 
River  flotilla.  This  combined  naval  force  com¬ 
manded  all  lines  of  communication  north,  south, 
and  west  of  Vicksburg,  thus  enabling  Grant  to 
concentrate  entirely  against  the  eastern  side. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  April  Grant  landed  with 
twenty  thousand  men  at  Bruinsburg,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  sixty  miles  be¬ 
low  Vicksburg.  A  week  later  Sherman  reinforced 
him  to  thirty-three  thousand.  Before  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  his  total  strength  reached  seventy-five 
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thousand.  The  Confederate  total  also  fluctuated; 
but  not  so  much.  There  were  about  sixty  thousand 
Confederates  in  the  whole  strategic  area  between 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson  (fifty  miles  east)  when  Grant 
made  his  first  daring  move,  and  about  the  same 
when  Vicksburg  surrendered.  The  scene  of  action 
was  almost  triangular;  for  it  lay  between  the  three 
lines  joining  Jackson,  Haynes’s  Bluff,  Rodney, 
and  Jackson  again.  The  respective  lengths  of 
these  straight  lines  are  forty,  fifty,  and  seventy 
miles.  But  roundabout  ways  by  land  and  water 
multiplied  these  distances,  and  much  fighting 
and  many  obstacles  vastly  increased  Grant’s 
difficulties. 

An  army,  however,  that  had  managed  to  reach 
Bruinsburg  from  the  north  and  west  was  assuredly 
fit  for  more  hard  work  of  any  kind;  while  a  com¬ 
mander  who  had  left  a  safe  base  above  Vicksburg 
and  landed  below,  to  live  on  (as  well  as  in)  an 
enemy  country  till  victory  should  give  him  a  new 
land  line  to  the  north,  must,  in  view  of  the  result¬ 
ant  triumph,  be  counted  among  the  master-minds 
of  war.  Grant’s  marvelous  skill  in  massing,  divid¬ 
ing,  forwarding,  and  concentrating  his  forces  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  intricate  passages  between  Milli- 
ken’s  Bend  and  Bruinsburg  was  only  excelled  by 
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his  consummate  genius  in  carrying  out  this  daring 
operation,  forcing  his  way  through  his  enemies,  into 
full  possession  of  interior  lines,  between  their  great 
garrison  of  Vicksburg  and  their  field  army  from 
Jackson.  He  had  to  create  two  fronts  in  spite  of 
his  doubled  enemy  and  live  on  that  enemy’s  country 
without  any  land  base  of  his  own. 

Grant  knew  the  country  was  quite  able  to  sup¬ 
port  his  army  if  he  could  only  control  enough  of  it. 
Bread,  beef,  and  mutton  would  be  almost  unob¬ 
tainable.  But  chickens,  turkeys,  and  ducks  were 
abundant,  while  hard-tack  would  do  instead  of 
bread.  Bird-and-biscuit  of  course  became  un¬ 
popular;  and  after  weeks  of  it  Grant  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  a  soldier  mutter  “hard-tack”  loudly 
enough  for  others  to  take  up  the  cry .  By  this  time, 
however,  he  luckily  knew  that  the  bread  ration 
was  about  to  be  resumed;  and  when  he  told  the 
men  they  cheered  as  only  men  on  service  can  — 
men  to  whom  battles  are  rare  events  but  rations 
the  very  stuff  of  daily  existence.  Coffee,  bacon, 
beef,  and  mutton  came  next  in  popular  favor  when 
full  rations  were  renewed.  So  when  the  Northern 
land  line  was  reopened  towards  the  end  of  the  siege, 
and  friends  came  into  camp  with  presents  from 
home,  they  found,  to  their  amazement,  that  even 
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the  tenderest  spring  chicken  was  loathsome  to  their 
boys  in  blue. 

Grant  set  to  work  immediately  on  landing.  His 
first  objective  was  Grand  Gulf,  which  he  wanted  as 
a  field  base  for  further  advance.  But  in  order  to 
get  it  he  had  to  drive  away  the  enemy  from  Port 
Gibson,  which  was  by  no  means  easy,  even  with  su¬ 
perior  numbers,  because  the  whole  country  there¬ 
abouts  was  so  densely  wooded  and  so  intricately 
watered  that  concerted  movements  could  only  be 
made  along  the  few  and  conspicuous  roads.  On 
the  first  of  May,  however,  the  Confederates  were 
driven  off  before  their  reinforcements  could  arrive. 
McClemand  bungled  brigades  and  divisions  out 
of  mutual  support.  But  Grant  personally  put 
things  right  again. 

By  the  third  of  May  the  bridge  burnt  by  the 
enemy  had  been  repaired  and  Grant’s  men  were 
crossing  to  press  them  back  on  Vicksburg,  so  as  to 
clear  Grand  Gulf.  Grant’s  supply  train  (raised  by 
impressing  every  horse,  mule,  ox,  and  wheeled  thing 
in  the  neighborhood)  looked  more  like  comic  opera 
than  war.  Fine  private  carriages,  piled  high  with 
ammunition,  and  sometimes  drawn  by  mules  with 
straw  collars  and  rope  lines,  went  side  by  side  with 
the  longest  plantation  wagons  drawn  by  many  oxen, 
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or  with  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  a  thorough¬ 
bred  horse. 

Before  any  more  actions  could  be  fought  news 
came  through  that  the  Federals  in  Virginia  had 
been  terribly  beaten  by  Lee,  who  was  now  expected 
to  invade  the  North.  The  South  was  triumphant; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  Government  thought 
the  war  itself  had  now  been  won.  But  Lincoln, 

Grant,  and  Lee  knew  better. 

Swiftly,  silently,  and  with  a  sure  strategic  touch. 
Grant  marched  northeast  on  Jackson,  to  make  his 
rear  secure  before  he  turned  on  Vicksburg.  On  the 
twelfth  he  won  at  Raymond  and  on  the  fourteenth 
at  Jackson  itself.  Here  he  turned  back  west  again. 
On  the  sixteenth  he  won  the  stubborn  fight  of 
Champion’s  Hill,  on  the  seventeenth  he  won  again 
at  Big  Black  River,  and  on  the  eighteenth  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  lines  of  Vicksburg.  With  the 
prestige  of  five  victories  in  twenty  days,  and  with 
the  momentum  acquired  in  the  process,  he  then 
tried  to  carry  the  lines  by  assault  on  the  spot.  But 
the  attack  of  the  nineteenth  failed,  as  did  its  re¬ 
newal  on  the  twenty-second.  Next  day  both  sides 

settled  down  to  a  six  weeks’  siege.  . 

The  failure  of  the  two  assaults  was  recognize 
by  friend  and  foe  as  being  a  mere  check;  and 
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Grant’s  men  all  believed  they  had  now  found  the 
looked-for  leader.  So  they  had.  Like  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  Virginia,  Grant,  with  as  yet 
inferior  numbers  (but  with  the  immense  advantage 
of  sea-power),  had  seized,  held,  and  acted  on  in¬ 
terior  lines  so  ably  that  his  forty-three  thousand 
men  had  out-maneuvered  and  out-fought  the  sixty 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  beating  them  in  detail  on 
ground  of  their  own  besides  inflicting  a  threefold 
loss.  Grant  lost  little  over  four  thousand.  The 
Confederates  lost  nearly  twelve  thousand,  half  of 
whom  were  captured. 

The  only  real  trouble,  besides  the  failure  to  carry 
the  lines  by  assault.  Was  with  the  two  bad  generals 
McClernand  and  Banks.  McClernand  had  promul¬ 
gated  an  order  praising  his  own  corps  to  the  skies 
and  conveying  the  idea  that  he  and  it  had  won  the 
battles.  Moreover,  he  hinted  that  he  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  the  assault  while  the  others  had  failed.  This 
was  especially  offensive  because  Grant,  at  Mc- 
Clernand’s  urgent  request,  had  sent  reinforcements 
from  other  corps  to  confirm  a  success  that  he  found 
nonexistent  on  the  spot,  except  in  McClernand  s 
own  words.  To  crown  this,  McClernand  had  sent 
his  official  order,  with  all  its  misleading  statements, 
to  be  published  in  the  Northern  press;  and  the 
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whole  army  was  now  supplied  with  the  papers  con¬ 
taining  it.  So  gross  a  breach  of  discipline  could  not 
go  unpunished;  and  McClernand  was  sent  back  to 
Springfield  in  disgrace. 

Banks,  unfortunately,  was  senior  to  Grant  and 
of  course  independent  of  Farragut;  so  he  could 
safely  vex  them  both  —  Grant,  by  spoiling  the 
plan  of  concerting  the  attacks  on  Port  Hudson  and 
Vicksburg  in  May;  Farragut,  by  continual  failure 
in  cooperation  and  by  leaving  big  guns  exposed  to 
capture  on  the  west  bank.  But  things  turned  out 
well,  after  all.  The  guns  were  saved  by  the  naval 
vessels  that  beat  off  a  Confederate  attack  on  Don¬ 
aldson  ville;  and  Grant’s  army  was  saved  from 
coming  under  Banks’s  command  by  Banks’s  own 
egregious  failure  in  cooperation.  This  failure  thus 
became  a  blessing  in  disguise:  a  disguise  too  good 
for  Halleck,  whose  reprimand  from  Washington 
on  the  twenty-third  of  May  shows  what  dangers 
lurked  beneath  the  might-have-been.  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  exceedingly  disappointed  that  you  and 
General  Grant  are  not  acting  in  conjunction.  It 
thought  to  secure  that  object  by  authorizing  you 
to  assume  the  entire  command  as  soon  as  you  and 
General  Grant  could  unite.” 

In  the  end  the  Confederates  suffered  much  more 
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than  the  Federals  from  civilian  interference;  for 
the  orders  of  their  Government  came  through  in 
time  to  confuse  a  situation  that  was  already  bad 
and  growing  worse.  Between  Porter  afloat  and 
Grant  ashore  Vicksburg  was  doomed  unless  “Joe” 
Johnston  came  west  with  sufficient  force  to  relieve 
it  in  time.  Johnston  did  come  early  enough,  but 
not  in  sufficient  force;  so  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  destroy  all  stores,  abandon  Vicksburg,  and  save 
the  garrison.  The  Government,  however,  sent  posi¬ 
tive  orders  to  hold  Vicksburg  to  the  very  last  gasp. 
Johnston  had  meanwhile  sent  Pemberton  (the 
Vicksburg  commander)  orders  to  combine  with 
him  in  free  maneuvering  for  an  attack  in  the  field. 
But  Pemberton’s  own  idea  was  to  await  Grant 
on  the  Big  Black  River,  where,  with  Johnston’s 
help,  he  thought  he  could  beat  him.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  hesitation,  a  futile  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  three  incompatible  schemes;  and  presently  the 
division  of  the  Confederates  into  separated  armies, 
driven  apart  by  Grant,  whose  own  army  soon  dug 
itself  in  between  them  and  quickly  grew  stronger 
than  both. 

Grant’s  lines,  facing  both  opponents,  from 
Haynes’s  Bluff  to  Warrenton,  were  fifteen  miles 
long,  which  gave  him  one  man  per  foot  when  his 
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full  strength  was  reached.  Pemberton’s  were  only 
seven;  and  his  position  was  strong,  both  towards 
the  river,  where  the  bluffs  rose  two  hundred  feet, 
and  on  the  landward  side,  where  the  slopes  were 
sharp  and  well  fortified.  Grant  closed  m,  however, 
and  pressed  the  bombardment  home.  Except  for 
six  32-pounders  and  a  battery  of  big  naval  guns 
he  had  nothing  but  field  artillery.  Yet  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  ammunition,  the  closeness  of  the  range, 
and  the  support  of  his  many  excellent  snipers, 
soon  gave  him  the  upper  hand.  Six  hundred  yards 
was  the  farthest  the  lines  were  apart.  In  some 
places  they  nearly  touched. 

All  ranks  worked  hard,  especially  at  engineering, 
in  which  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  officers  that 
Grant  ordered  every  West  Pointer  to  do  his  turn 
with  the  sappers  and  miners  as  well  as  his  other 
duty.  This  brought  forth  a  respectful  protest  from 
the  enormously  fat  Chief  Commissary,  who  said  he 
could  only  be  used  as  a  sap-roller  (the  big  roller  sap¬ 
pers  shove  protectingly  before  them  when  snipers 
get  their  range) .  The  real  sap-rollers  came  to  grief 
when  an  ingenious  Confederate  stuffed  port-fires 
with  turpentined  cotton  and  shot  them  into  rollers 
only  a  few  yards  off.  But  after  this  the  Federals 
kept  their  rollers  wet;  and  sapped  and  burrowed 
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till  the  big  mine  was  fully  charged  and  safe  from 
the  Confederate  countermine,  which  had  missed 
its  mark. 

While  trying  to  blow  each  other  up  the  men  on 
both  sides  exchanged  amenities  and  chaff  like  the 
best  of  friends.  Each  side  sold  its  papers  to  the 
other;  and  the  wall-paper  newsprint  of  Vicksburg 
made  a  good  war  souvenir  for  both.  There  was  a 
steady  demand  for  Federal  bread  and  Confederate 
tobacco.  When  market  time  was  over  the  Con¬ 
federates  would  heave  down  hand-grenades,  which 
agile  Federals,  good  at  baseball,  would  heave  up¬ 
hill  again  before  they  exploded.  And  woe  to  the 
man  whose  head  appeared  out  of  hours;  for  snipers 
were  always  on  the  watch,  especially  that  prince 
of  snipers,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Foster,  renowned  as 
Coonskin  ”  from  the  cap  he  wore.  A  wonderful 
stalker  and  dead  shot  he  was  a  terror  to  exposed 
Confederates  at  all  times;  but  more  particularly 
towards  the  end,  when  (their  front  artillery  having 
been  silenced  by  Grant’s  guns)  Coonskin  built  a 
log  tower,  armored  with  railway  iron,  from  which 
he  picked  off  men  who  were  safe  from  ordinary  fire. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  June  Pemberton  planned 
an  escape  across  the  Mississippi  and  built  some 
rough  boats.  But  Grant  heard  of  this;  the  flotilla 
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grew  more  watchful  still;  and  before  any  attempt 
at  escape  could  be  made  the  great  mine  was  fired 
on  the  twenty-fifth.  The  whole  top  of  the  hill  was 
blown  off,  and  with  it  some  men  who  came  down 
alive  on  the  Federal  side.  Among  these  was  an 
unwounded  but  terrified  colored  man,  who,  on 
being  asked  how  high  he  had  gone,  said,  ‘  Dunno, 
Massa,  but  t’ink  ’bout  Free  mile.”  An  immense 
crater  was  formed.  But  there  was  no  practicable 
breach ;  so  the  assault  was  deferred.  A  second  mine 
was  exploded  on  the  first  of  July.  But  again  there 
was  no  assault;  for  Grant  had  decided  to  wait  till 
several  huge  mines  could  be  exploded  simultane¬ 
ously.  In  the  meantime  an  intercepted  dispatch 
warned  him  that  Johnston  would  try  to  help 
Pemberton  to  cut  his  way  out.  But  by  the  time 
the  second  mine  was  exploded  Pemberton  was 
sounding  his  generals  about  the  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  their  own  thirty  thousand  to  join  John¬ 
ston’s  thirty  thousand  against  Grant’s  seventy- 
five  thousand.  The  generals  said  No.  Negotia¬ 
tions  then  began. 

On  the  third  of  July  Grant  met  Pemberton 
under  the  “Vicksburg  Oak,”  which,  though  quite 
a  small  tree,  furnished  souvenir-hunters  with  many 
cords  of  sacred  wood  in  after  years.  Grant  very 
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wisely  allowed  surrender  on  parole,  which  some* 
what  depleted  Confederate  ranks  in  the  future  by 
the  number  of  men  who,  returning  to  their  homes, 
afterwards  refused  to  come  back  when  the  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners  would  have  permitted  them 
to  do  so. 

That  was  a  great  week  of  Federal  victory  —  the 
week  including  the  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  of 
July.  On  the  third  Lee  was  defeated  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  On  the  now  doubly  “Glorious  Fourth” 
Vicksburg  surrendered  and  the  last  Confederate 
attack  was  repulsed  at  Helena  in  Arkansas.  On 
the  eighth  Port  Hudson  surrendered.  With  this 
the  whole  Mississippi  fell  into  Federal  hands  for 
good.  On  the  first  of  August  Farragut  left  New 
Orleans  for  New  York  in  the  battle-scarred  Hart¬ 
ford  after  turning  over  the  Mississippi  command 
to  Porter’s  separate  care. 

Meanwhile  the  Confederates  in  Tennessee,  weak¬ 
ened  by  reinforcing  Johnston  against  Grant,  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  on  Chattanooga.  To  cover 
this  retirement  and  make  what  diversion  he  could, 
Bragg  sent  John  H.  Morgan  with  twenty-five 
hundred  cavalry  to  raid  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  Perplexing  the  outnumbering  Federals  by 
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his  daring,  “Our  Jack  Morgan”  crossed  the  Ohio 
at  Brandenburg,  rode  northeast  through  Indiana, 
wheeled  south  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  rode  through 
the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  reached  Buffington 
Island  on  the  border  of  West  Virginia,  and  then, 
hotly  pursued  by  ever-increasing  forces,  made 
northeast  toward  Pennsylvania.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  July  he  surrendered  near  New  Lisbon  with 
less  than  four  hundred  men  left. 

The  Confederate  main  body  passed  the  summer 
vainly  trying  to  stem  the  advance  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  with  which  Rosecrans  and 
Thomas  skillfully  maneuvered  Bragg  farther  and 
farther  south  till  they  had  forced  him  into  and 
out  of  Chattanooga.  In  the  meantime  Burnside’s 
Army  of  the  Ohio  cleared  eastern  Tennessee  and 

settled  down  in  Knoxville. 

But  in  the  middle  of  September  Longstreet  came 
to  Bragg’s  rescue;  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  at  Chickamauga  on  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth.  The  Confederates  had  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  men  against  fifty-six  thousand  Federals .  odds 
of  five  to  four.  They  were  determined  to  win  at 
any  price ;  and  it  cost  them  eighteen  thousand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  which  was  two  thou¬ 
sand  more  than  the  Federals  lost.  But  they  felt 
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it  was  now  or  never  as  they  turned  to  bay  with, 
for  once,  superior  numbers.  As  usual,  too,  they 
coveted  Federal  supplies.  “Come  on,  boys,  and 
charge!”  yelled  an  encouraging  sergeant,  “they 
have  cheese  in  their  haversacks!”  Yet  the  pride 
of  the  soldier  stood  higher  than  hunger.  General 
D.  H.  Hill  stooped  to  cheer  a  very  badly  wound¬ 
ed  man.  “What’s  your  regiment?”  asked  Hill. 
“Fifth  Confederate,  New  Orleans,  and  a  damned 
good  regiment  it  is,  ”  came  the  ready  answer. 

Rosecrans,  like  many  another  man  who  succeeds 
halfway  up,  failed  at  the  top.  He  ordered  an  imme¬ 
diate  general  retreat  which  would  have  changed 
the  hard-won  Confederate  victory  into  a  Federal 
rout.  But  Thomas,  with  admirable  judgment  and 
iron  nerve,  stood  fast  till  he  had  shielded  all  the 
others  clear.  From  this  time  on  both  armies  knew 
him  as  the  “Rock  of  Chickamauga.” 

The  unexpected  defeat  of  Chickamauga  roused 
Washington  to  immediate,  and  this  time  most 
sensible,  action.  Grant  was  given  supreme  com¬ 
mand  over  the  whole  strategic  area.  Thomas  su¬ 
perseded  Rosecrans.  Sherman  came  down  with 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  And  Hooker  railed 
through  from  Virginia  with  two  good  veteran  corps. 
Meanwhile  the  Richmond  Government  was  more 
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foolish  than  the  Washington  was  wise;  for  it  let 
Davis  mismanage  the  strategy  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  Lee.  Bragg  also  made  a  capital  mistake 
by  sending  Longstreet  off  to  Knoxville  with  more 
than  a  third  of  his  command  just  before  Grant’s 
final  advance.  The  result  was  that  Bragg  found 
himself  with  only  thirty  thousand  men  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga  when  Grant  closed  in  with  sixty  thousand, 
and  that  Longstreet  was  useless  at  Knoxville, 
which  was  entirely  dependent  on  Chattanooga. 
Whoever  won  decisively  at  Chattanooga  could  have 
Knoxville  too.  Davis,  as  the  highest  authority, 
and  Bragg,  as  the  most  responsible  subordinate, 
ensured  their  own  defeat. 

Chattanooga  was  the  key  to  the  whole  strategic 
area  of  the  upper  Tennessee ;  for  it  was  the  best  road, 
rail,  and  river  junction  between  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  South.  It 
had  been  held  for  some  time  by  a  Federal  garri¬ 
son  which  had  made  it  fairly  strong.  But  toward 
the  end  of  October  it  was  short  of  supplies;  and 
Hooker  had  to  fight  Longstreet  at  Wauhatchie  in 
the  Lookout  Valley  before  it  could  be  revictualed. 
When  Hooker,  Thomas,  and  Sherman  were  there 
together  under  Grant  in  November  it  was  of  course 
perfectly  safe;  and  the  problem  changed  from 
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defense  to  attack.  The  question  was  how  to  drive 
Bragg  from  his  commanding  positions  on  Mission¬ 
ary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain.  The  woods 
and  hills  offered  concealment  to  the  attack  in  some 
places.  But  Lookout  Mountain  was  a  splendid  ob¬ 
servation  post,  twenty-two  hundred  feet  high  and 
crested  with  columns  of  rock.  The  Ridge  was  three 
miles  east,  the  Mountain  three  miles  south,  of 
Cameron  Hill,  which  stood  just  west  of  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  commanding  the  bridge  of  boats  that  crossed 
the  Tennessee. 

The  battle,  fought  with  great  determination  on 
both  sides,  lasted  three  days  —  the  twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fifth  of  November. 
Sherman  made  the  flank  attack  on  Missionary 
Ridge  from  the  north  and  Thomas  the  frontal  at¬ 
tack  from  the  west.  Hooker  attacked  the  western 
flank  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

Thomas  did  the  first  day’s  fighting,  which  was 
all  preliminary  work,  by  advancing  a  good  mile, 
taking  the  Confederate  lines  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Ridge,  and  changing  their  defensive  features  to 
face  the  Ridge  instead  of  Chattanooga. 

At  two  the  next  morning  Giles  Smith’s  brigade 
dropped  down  the  Tennessee  in  boats  and  sur¬ 
prised  the  extreme  north  pickets  placed  by  Bragg 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chickamauga  to  cover 
the  right  of  the  Ridge.  By  noon  Sherman’s  men 
were  over  the  Tennessee  ready  to  cooperate  with 
Thomas.  Sherman  had  hidden  his  camp  among 
the  hills  on  the  other  side  so  well  that  his  move¬ 
ments  could  not  be  observed,  even  from  the  com¬ 
manding  height  of  Lookout  VI ountain.  The  night 
surprise  of  Bragg’s  pickets  and  the  drizzling  ram  of 
the  morning  prevented  the  Confederates  from  hear¬ 
ing  or  seeing  anything  of  Sherman’s  attack  in  the 
early  afternoon;  so  he  found  himself  on  the  north¬ 
ern  flank  of  Missionary  Ridge  before  Bragg  s  main 
body  knew  what  he  was  doing.  When  the  Con¬ 
federates  did  attack  it  was  too  late;  and  the  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  ended  with  Sherman  entrenched  against 
the  flank  on  even  higher  ground  than  Thomas  held 
against  the  center.  Sherman’s  cavalry  had  mean¬ 
while  moved  round  the  flank,  on  the  lower  level 
and  much  farther  off,  to  cut  Bragg’s  right  rear  con¬ 
nection  with  Chickamauga  Station,  whence  the 
rails  ran  east  to  Cleveland,  Knoxville,  and  Virginia. 

Hooker’s  work  this  second  day  was  to  feel  the 
Confederate  force  on  Lookout  Mountain  while  keep¬ 
ing  the  touch  with  Thomas,  who  kept  the  touch 
with  Sherman.  Mists  hid  his  earlier  maneuvers. 
He  closed  in  successfully,  handled  his  men  to 
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admiration,  and  gained  more  ground  than  either  he 
or  Grant  had  expected.  Having  succeeded  so  well 
he  changed  his  demonstration  into  a  regular  at¬ 
tack,  which  became  known  as  the  “Battle  above 
the  Clouds.”  Step  by  step  he  fought  his  way  up, 
over  breastworks  and  rifle  pits,  felled  trees  and 
bowlders,  through  ravines  and  gullies,  till  the  van¬ 
guard  reached  the  giant  palisades  of  rock  which 
ramparted  the  top.  The  roar  of  battle  was  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  four  miles  away,  on  Orchard  Knob, 
where  Grant  and  Thomas  were  anxiously  waiting. 
But  nothing  could  be  seen  until  a  sudden  breeze 
blew  the  clouds  aside  just  as  the  long  blue  lines 
charged  home  and  the  broken  gray  retreated.  Then, 
from  thirty  thousand  watching  Federals,  went  up 
a  cheer  that  even  cannon  could  not  silence. 

At  midnight  Grant  sent  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  Burnside  at  Knoxville.  He  then  wrote  his  orders 
for  what  he  now  hoped  would  be  a  completely 
victorious  attack.  The  twenty-fifth  of  November 
broke  beautifully  clear,  and  the  whole  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  remained  in  full  view  all  day  long.  Fearful 
of  being  cut  off  from  their  main  body  on  Mission¬ 
ary  Ridge  the  Confederates  had  left  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain  under  cover  of  the  dark.  But  by  destroying 
the  bridges  across  the  Chattanooga  River,  which 
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ran  through  the  valley  between  the  Mountain  and 
the  Ridge,  they  delayed  Hooker  till  late  that  after¬ 
noon,  thus  saving  their  left  from  an  even  worse  dis¬ 
aster  than  the  one  that  overtook  their  center  and 
their  right. 

Sherman  had  desperate  work  against  their  right, 
as  Bragg  massed  every  available  gun  and  man  to 
meet  him.  This  massing,  however,  was  just  what 
Grant  wanted;  for  he  now  expected  Hooker  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  other  flank,  which  Bragg  would  either 
have  to  give  up  in  despair  or  strengthen  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  center,  which  Thomas  was  ready  to 
charge.  But  with  Hooker  not  appearing,  and  Sher¬ 
man  barely  holding  his  own.  Grant  slipped  Thomas 
from  the  leash.  The  two  centers  then  met  hand  to 
hand.  But  there  was  no  withstanding  the  Federal 
charge.  Back  went  the  Confederates,  turning  to 
bay  at  their  second  line  of  defense.  Here  again 
they  were  overborne  by  well-led  superior  numbers 
and  soon  put  to  flight.  Sheridan,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  again  in  ’64,  took  up  the  pursuit.  Bragg  lost 
all  control  of  his  men.  Stores,  guns,  and  even  rifles 
were  abandoned.  Thousands  of  prisoners  were 
taken;  and  most  of  the  others  were  scattered  in 
flight.  The  battle,  the  whole  campaign,  and  even 
the  war  in  the  Tennessee  sector,  were  won. 
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Vicksburg  meant  that  the  trans-Mississippi  South 
would  thenceforth  wither  like  a  severed  branch. 
Chattanooga  meant  that  the  Union  forces  had  at 
last  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
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On  the  fifth  of  May  we  left  Lee  victorious  in  Vir¬ 
ginia;  but  with  his  indispensable  lieutenant.  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  mortally  wounded. 

Though  thoroughly  defeated  at  Chancellorsville, 
Hooker  soon  recovered  control  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  prepared  to  dispute  Lee  s  right  of 
way.  Lee  faced  a  difficult,  perhaps  an  insoluble, 
problem.  Longstreet  urged  him  to  relieve  the  local 
pressure  on  Vicksburg  by  concentrating  every 
available  man  in  eastern  Tennessee,  not  only  with¬ 
drawing  Johnston’s  force  from  Grant’s  rear  but  also 
depleting  the  Confederates  in  Virginia  for  the  same 
purpose.  Then,  combining  these  armies  from  east 
and  west  with  the  one  already  there  under  Bragg, 
the  united  Confederates  were  to  crush  Rosecrans 
in  their  immediate  front  and  make  Cincinnati  their 
great  objective.  Lee,  however,  dared  not  risk  the 

loss  of  his  Virginian  bases  in  the  meantime;  and  so 
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lie  decided  on  a  vigorous  counter-attack,  right  into 
Pennsylvania,  hoping  that,  if  successful,  this  would 
produce  a  greater  effect  than  any  corresponding 
victory  could  possibly  produce  elsewhere. 

On  the  ninth  of  June  a  cavalry  combat  round 
Brandy  Station,  in  the  heart  of  Virginia,  made 
Hooker  s  staff  feel  certain  that  Lee  was  again  going 
up  the  Valley  and  on  to  Maryland.  At  one  time, 
for  want  of  supplies,  Lee  had  to  spread  out  his 
front  along  a  line  running  eighty  miles  northwest 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Strasburg.  Hooker,  on  the 
keen  alert,  implored  the  Government  to  let  him 
attack  the  three  Confederate  corps  in  detail.  Suc¬ 
cess  against  one  at  least  was  certain.  Lincoln  un¬ 
derstood  this  perfectly.  But  the  nerves  of  his 
colleagues  were  again  on  edge;  and  no  argument 
could  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  schemes  of  defense  by  destroying  the  enemy’s 
means  of  destroying  them.  They  insisted  on  the 
usual  shield  theory  of  passive  defense,  and  ordered 
Hooker  to  keep  between  Lee  and  Washington 
whatever  might  happen.  This  absurd  maneuver 
was  of  course  attended  with  all  the  usual  evil  re¬ 
sults  at  the  time.  Equally  of  course,  it  afterwards 
drew  down  the  wrath  of  the  wiseacre  public  cn 
their  own  representatives.  But  wiseacre  publics 
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never  stop  to  think  that  many  a  government  is 
forced  to  do  foolish  and  even  suicidal  things  in 
war  simply  because  it  represents  the  ignorance 
and  folly,  as  well  as  the  wisdom,  of  all  who  have 
the  vote. 

Yet  both  the  loyal  public  and  its  Government 
had  some  good  reasons  to  doubt  Hooker  s  ability, 
even  apart  from  his  recent  defeat;  and  Lincoln, 
wisest  of  all  —  except  in  applying  strategy  to 
problems  he  could  not  fully  understand  felt 
almost  certain  that  Hooker’s  character  contained 
at  least  the  seeds  of  failure  in  supreme  command. 
“He  talks  to  me  like  a  father,”  said  Hooker,  on 
reading  the  letter  Lincoln  wrote  when  appoint¬ 
ing  him  Burnside’s  successor.  This  remarkable  let¬ 
ter,  dated  January  26,  1863,  though  printed  many 
times,  is  worth  reading  again : 

I  have  placed  you  at  the  ’head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think  it 
best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  m  re¬ 
gard  to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I 
believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier,  which,  of 
course,  I  like.  I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics 
with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  .  You 
have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not 
an  indispensable,  quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which, 
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within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather  than 
harm;  but  I  think  that  during  General  Burnside’s 
command  of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your 
ambition,  and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in 
which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to 
a  most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer.  I 
have  heard,  in  such  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  re¬ 
cently  saying  that  both  the  army  and  the  Government 
needed  a  Dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  this,  but 
in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the  command. 
Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dic¬ 
tatorships.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success, 
and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship.  The  Government  will 
support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for 
all  commanders.  I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which 
you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticizing 
their  commander  and  withholding  confidence  from 
him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far 
as  I  can  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you  nor  Napoleon, 
if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of 
an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now, 
beware  of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless 
vigilance  go  forward,  and  give  us  victories. 

Then  came  Chancellorsville,  doubts  at  Washington, 
interference  by  Stanton,  ill-judged  orders  from 
Halleck,  and  some  not  very  judicious  rejoinders 
from  Hooker  himself,  who  became  rather  peev¬ 
ish,  to  Lincoln  s  alarm.  So  when,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  Hooker  tendered  his  resignation. 
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it  was  promptly  accepted.  With  Lee  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  there  was  no  time  for  discussion :  only  for 
finding  some  one  to  trust. 

Lee,  as  usual,  had  divined  the  political  forces 
working  on  the  Union  armies  from  Washington  and 
had  maneuvered  with  a  combination  of  skill  and 
daring  that  exactly  met  the  situation.  Throwing 
his  left  forward  (under  Ewell)  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  he  had  driven  Milroy  out  of  Winchester 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June  and  next  day  secured  a 
foothold  across  the  Potomac.  Then  the  rest  of  his 
army  followed.  It  was  so  much  stretched  out  (to 
facilitate  its  food  supply)  that  Lincoln  again  wished 
to  strike  it  at  any  vulnerable  spot.  But  the  Cab¬ 
inet  in  general  (and  Stanton  in  particular)  were 
still  determined  that  the  Union  army  should  be 
their  passive  shield,  not  their  active  sword.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  Ewell  was  already  beginning  to 
semicircle  Gettysburg  from  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  day  on  which  Meade 
succeeded  Hooker  in  the  Federal  command,  the 
Confederate  semicircle,  now  formed  by  Lee’s  whole 
army,  stretched  from  Chambersburg  on  the  west, 
through  Carlisle  on  the  north,  to  York  on  the  east; 
while  the  massed  Federals  were  still  in  Maryland, 
near  Middletown  and  Frederick,  thirty  miles  south 
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of  Gettysburg,  and  only  forty  miles  northwest  of 
nervous  Washington. 

Hooker’s  successor,  George  G.  Meade,  was  the 
fifth  defender  of  Washington  within  the  last  ten 
months.  Luckily  for  the  Union,  Meade  was  a 
sound,  though  not  a  great,  commander,  and  his 
hands  were  fairly  free.  Luckily  again,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps  by  George 
Sykes,  the  excellent  leader  of  those  magnificent 
regulars  who  fought  so  well  at  Antietam  and 
Second  Manassas.  The  change  from  interference 
to  control  was  made  only  just  in  time  at  Washing¬ 
ton;  for  three  days  after  Meade’s  free  hand  began 
to  feel  its  way  along  the  threatened  front  the  armies 
met  upon  the  unexpected  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 

Lee  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
hostile  population  and  facing  superior  forces  which 
he  could  only  defeat  in  one  of  two  difficult  ways: 
either  by  a  sudden,  bewildering,  and  unexpected 
attack,  like  Jackson’s  and  his  own  at  Chancellor s- 
ville,  or  by  an  impregnable  defense  on  ground  that 
also  favored  a  victorious  counter-attack  and  the 
subsequent  crushing  pursuit.  But  there  was  no 
Jackson  now;  and  the  nature  of  the  country  did  not 
favor  the  bewildering  of  Federals  who  were  fighting 
at  home  under  excellent  generals  well  served  by  a 
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competent  staff  and  well  screened  by  cavalry.  So 
the  “fog  of  war”  was  quite  as  dense  round  Lee’s 
headquarters  as  it  was  round  Meade’s  on  the  first 
of  July,  when  Lee  found  that  his  chosen  point  of 
concentration  near  Gettysburg  was  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  Buford’s  cavalry,  with  infantry  and  some 
artillery  in  support.  The  surprise  —  and  no  very 
great  surprise  —  was  mutual.  The  Federals  were 
found  where  they  could  stand  on  their  defense  in  a 
very  strong  position  if  the  rest  of  their  army  could 
come  up  in  time.  And  Lee’s  only  advantage  was 
that,  having  already  ordered  concentration  round 
the  same  position,  he  had  a  few  hours’  start  of 
Meade  in  getting  there. 

Each  commander  had  intended  to  make  the 
other  one  attack  if  possible;  and  Meade  of  course 
knew  that  Lee,  with  inferior  numbers  and  vast¬ 
ly  inferior  supplies,  could  not  afford  to  stay  long 
among  gathering  enemies  in  the  hostile  North  with¬ 
out  decisive  action.  The  Confederates  must  either 
fight  or  retreat  without  fighting,  and  make  their 
choice  very  soon.  So,  when  the  two  armies  met  at 
Gettysburg,  Lee  was  practically  forced  to  risk  an 
immediate  action  or  begin  a  retreat  that  might 
have  ruined  Confederate  morale. 

Gettysburg  is  one  of  those  battles  about  which 
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men  will  always  differ.  The  numbers  present,  the 
behavior  of  subordinates,  the  tactics  employed, 
were,  and  still  are,  subjects  of  dispute.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  vexed  question  of  what  Lee  should 
or  should  not  have  done.  We  have  little  space 
to  spare  for  any  such  discussions.  We  can  only 
refer  inquirers  to  the  original  evidence  (some  of 
which  is  most  conflicting)  and  give  the  gist  of  what 
seems  to  be  indubitable  fact.  The  numbers  were  a 
good  seventy  thousand  Confederates  against  about 
eighty  thousand  Federals.  But  these  are  the  ap¬ 
proximate  grand  totals;  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Confederates,  having  the  start,  were 
in  superior  numbers  during  the  first  two  days. 
On  each  side  there  was  an  aggrieved  and  aggriev¬ 
ing  subordinate  general,  Sickles  on  the  Federal 
side,  Longstreet  on  the  other.  But  Sickles  was  by 
far  the  less  important  of  the  two.  In  tactics  the 
Federals  displayed  great  judgment,  skill,  and  reso¬ 
lution.  The  Northern  people  called  Gettysburg 
a  soldiers  battle;  and  so,  in  many  ways,  it  was;  for 
there  was  heroic  work  among  the  rank  and  file  on 
both  sides.  But  it  most  emphatically  was  not  a 
soldiers  battle  in  the  sense  of  its  having  been  won 
more  by  the  rank  and  file  than  by  the  generals  in 
high  command;  for  never  did  so  many  Federal 
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chiefs  show  to  such  great  advantage.  No  less  than 
five  commanded  in  succession  between  morning 
and  midnight  on  the  first  day,  each  meeting  the 
crisis  till  the  next  senior  came  up.  They  were  Bu¬ 
ford,  Reynolds,  Howard,  Hancock,  Meade.  Hunt 
also  excelled  in  command  of  the  artillery;  and  this 
in  spite  of  much  misorganization  of  that  arm  at 
Washington.  Warren  was  not  only  a  good  com¬ 
mander  of  the  engineers  but  a  good  all-round  gen¬ 
eral,  as  he  showed  by  seizing,  on  his  own  initiative, 
the  Little  Round  Top,  without  which  the  left  flank 
could  never  have  been  held. 

Finally,  there  is  the  great  vexed  question  of 
what  Lee  should  or  should  not  have  done.  First, 
it  seems  clear  that  (like  Farragut  and  unlike  Grant 
and  Jackson)  he  lacked  the  ruthless  power  of 
making  every  subordinate  bend  or  break  in  every 
time  of  crisis:  otherwise  he  would  have  bent  or 
broken  Longstreet.  Next,  it  may  have  been  that 
he  was  not  then  at  his  best.  Concludingly,  it  may 
be  granted  to  armchair  (and  even  other)  critics 
that  if  everything  had  been  something  else  the 
results  might  not  have  been  the  same. 

Lee,  having  invaded  the  North  by  marching 
northeast  under  cover  of  the  mountains  and 
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wheeling  southeast  to  concentrate  at  Gettysburg, 
found  Buford’s  cavalry  suddenly  resisting  him,  as 
they  formed  the  northwest  outpost  of  Meade’s 
army,  which  was  itself  concentrating  round  Pipe 
Creek,  near  Taney  town  in  Maryland,  fifteen  miles 
southeast.  Gettysburg  was  a  meeting  place  of  many 
important  roads.  It  stood  at  the  western  end  of  a 
branch  line  connecting  with  all  the  eastern  rails. 
And  it  occupied  a  strong  strategic  point  in  the 
vitally  important  triangle  formed  by  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  Thus,  like  a  mag¬ 
net,  it  drew  the  contending  armies  to  what  they 
knew  would  prove  a  field  decisive  of  the  whole 
campaign. 

The  Federal  line,  as  finally  held  on  the  third  of 
July,  was  nearly  five  miles  long.  The  front  faced 
west  and  was  nearly  three  miles  long.  The  flanks, 
thrown  back  at  right  angles,  faced  north  and  south. 
Near  the  north  end  of  the  front  stood  Cemetery 
Hill,  near  the  south  the  Devil’s  Den,  a  maze  of 
gigantic  bowlders.  Along  the  front  the  ground  was 
mostly  ridged,  and  even  the  lower  ground  about  the 
center  was  a  rise  from  which  a  gradual  slope  went 
down  to  the  valley  that  rose  again  to  the  opposite 
heights  of  Seminary  Ridge,  where  Lee  had  his 
headquarters  only  a  mile  away.  The  so-called  hills 
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were  no  more  than  hillocks,  the  ridges  were  low, 
and  most  slopes  were  those  of  a  rolling  country. 
But  the  general  contour  of  the  ground,  the  swelling 
hillocks  on  the  flanks  (Culp’s  Hill  on  the  right,  the 
Round  Tops  on  the  left)  and  the  broad  glacis  up 
which  attackers  must  advance  against  the  center, 
all  combined  to  make  the  position  very  strong 
indeed  when  held  by  even  or  superior  numbers. 

The  first  day’s  fight  began  when  A.  P.  Hill’s 
Confederates,  with  Longstreet’s  following,  closed 
in  on  Gettysburg  from  the  west  to  meet  Ewell’s, 
who  were  coming  down  from  the  north.  Buford’s 
Federal  cavalry  resisted  Hill’s  advanced  brigades 
successfully  till  Reynolds  had  brought  the  First 
Corps  forward  in  support  and  ordered  the  two 
other  nearest  corps  to  follow  at  the  double  quick. 
Reynolds  was  killed  early  in  the  day;  but  not 
before  his  well  trained  eye  had  taken  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  a  glance  and  his  sure  judgment  had  half 
committed  both  armies  to  that  famous  field. 

The  full  commitment  came  shortly  after,  when 
Meade  sent  Hancock  forward  to  command  the 
three  corps  and  Buford’s  cavalry  in  their  attempt 
to  stem  the  Confederate  advance.  Howard  was  then 
the  senior  general  on  the  field,  having  taken  over 
from  Doubleday,  who  had  succeeded  Reynolds. 
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But  he  at  once  agreed  that  such  a  strong  position 
should  be  held  and  that  Hancock  should  proceed 
to  rectify  the  lines.  This  was  no  easy  task;  for 
Ewell’s  Confederates  had  meanwhile  come  down 
from  the  north  and  driven  in  the  Federal  flank  on 
the  already  hard-pressed  front.  The  front  there¬ 
upon  gave  way  and  fell  back  in  confusion.  But 
Hancock’s  masterly  work  was  quickly  done  and  the 
Federal  line  was  reestablished  so  well  that  the 
Confederates  paused  in  their  attack  and  waited  for 
the  morrow. 

The  Confederates  had  got  as  good  as  they  gave, 
much  to  their  disgust.  Archer,  one  of  their  best 
brigadiers,  felt  particularly  sore  when  most  of  his 
men  were  rounded  up  by  Meredith’s  “Iron  Bri¬ 
gade.”  When  Doubleday  saw  his  old  West  Point 
friend  a  prisoner  he  shook  hands  cordially,  saying, 
“Well,  Archer,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ! ”  But  Archer 
answered,  “Well,  I’m  not  so  glad  to  see  you  —  not 
by  a  damned  sight  S  ”  The  fact  was  that  the  excel¬ 
lent  Federal  defense  had  come  as  a  very  unpleas¬ 
ing  surprise  upon  the  rather  too  cocksure  Confeder¬ 
ates.  Buford’s  cavalry  and  Reynolds’s  infantry 
tiad  staunchly  withstood  superior  numbers;  while 
Lieutenant  Bayard  Wilkeson  actually  held  back  a 
Confederate  division  for  some  time  with  the  guns 
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of  Battery  G,  Fourth  XL  S.  Artillery.  This  heroic 
youth,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  kept  his  men  in 
action,  though  they  were  suffering  terrible  losses, 
till  two  converging  batteries  brought  him  down. 

He  was  well  matched  by  a  veteran  of  over 
seventy,  John  Burns,  an  old  soldier,  whom  the 
sound  of  battle  drew  from  his  little  home  like  the 
trumpet-call  to  arms.  In  his  swallow-tailed,  brass- 
buttoned,  old-fashioned  coatee.  Burns  seemed  a 
very  comic  sight  to  the  nearest  boys  in  blue  until 
they  found  he  really  meant  to  join  them  and  that 
he  knew  a  thing  or  two  of  war.  “Which  way  are 
the  rebels?”  he  asked,  “and  where  are  our  troops? 

I  know  how  to  fight  —  I’ve  fit  before.”  So  he 
did;  and  he  fought  to  good  purpose  till  wounded 

three  times. 

Late  in  the  evening  Meade  arrived  and  inspected 
the  lines  by  moonlight.  Having  ordered  every  re¬ 
maining  man  to  hasten  forward  he  faced  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  with  well-founded  anxiety  lest  Lee’s  full 
strength  should  break  through  before  his  own  last 
men  were  up.  His  right  was  not  safe  against  sur¬ 
prise  by  the  Confederates  who  slept  at  the  foot  of 
Culp’s  Hill,  and  his  left  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  Longstreet’s  corps.  But  on  the  second  day 
Longstreet  marked  his  disagreement  with  Lees 
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plans  by  delaying  bis  attack  till  Warren,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  judgment,  had  ordered  the  Round  Tops  to 
be  seized  at  the  double  quick  and  held  to  the  last 
extremity.  Then,  after  wasting  enough  time  for 
this  to  be  done,  Longstreet  attacked  and  was  re¬ 
pulsed;  though  his  men  fought  very  well.  Mean¬ 
while  Ewell,  whose  attack  against  the  right  was  to 
synchronize  with  Longstreet’s  against  the  left,  was 
delayed  by  Longstreet  till  the  afternoon,  when  he 
carried  Culp’s  Hill. 

This  was  the  only  Confederate  success;  for  Early 
failed  to  carry  Cemetery  Hill,  the  adjoining  high 
ground,  which  formed  the  right  center,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  line  remained  intact;  though  not 
without  desperate  struggles. 

The  third  was  the  decisive  day;  and  on  it  Meade 
rose  to  the  height  of  his  unappreciated  skill.  This 
was  the  first  great  battle  in  which  all  the  chief 
Federals  worked  so  well  together  and  the  first  in 
which  the  commander-in-chief  used  reserves  with 
such  excellent  effect,  throwing  them  in  at  exactly 
the  right  moment  and  at  the  proper  place.  But 
these  indispensable  qualities  were  not  of  the  kind 
that  the  public  wanted  to  acclaim,  or,  indeed,  of 
the  kind  that  they  could  understand. 

Meade  was  determined  to  clear  his  flanks.  So 
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he  began  at  dawn  to  attack  Ewell  on  Culp  s  Hill 
and  kept  on  doggedly  till,  after  four  hours  of  strenu¬ 
ous  fighting,  he  had  driven  him  off.  By  this  time 
Meade  saw  that  Lee  was  not  going  to  press  home 
any  serious  attack  against  the  Round  Tops  and 
Devil’s  Den  on  the  left.  So  the  main  interest  of 
the  whole  battle  shifted  to  the  center  of  the  field, 
where  Lee  was  massing  for  a  final  charge.  The  idea 
had  been  to  synchronize  three  cooperating  move¬ 
ments  against  Meade’s  whole  position.  His  left 
was  to  have  been  held  by  a  demonstration  in  force 
by  Longstreet  against  the  Devil’s  Den  and  Round 
Tops,  while  Ewell  held  Culp’s  Hill,  which  seemed 
to  be  at  his  mercy,  and  which  would  flank  any 
Federal  retreat.  At  the  same  time  Meade’s  center 
was  to  have  been  rushed  by  Pickett’s  fresh  division 
supported  by  three  attached  brigades.  But  though 
the  central  force  was  ready  before  nine  o’clock  it 
never  stepped  off  till  three;  so  great  was  Long- 
street’s  delay  in  ordering  Pickett’s  advance.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Federals  had  made  Culp’s  Hill  quite  safe 
against  Ewell.  So  all  depended  now  on  the  one  last 
desperate  assault  against  the  F ederal  center. 

This  immortal  assault  is  known  as  Pickett  s 
Charge  because  it  was  made  by  Pickett’s  division 
of  Longstreet’s  corps  supported  by  three  brigades 
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from  Hill’s  —  Wilcox’s,  Perry’s,  and  Pettigrew’s. 
The  whole  formed  a  mass  of  about  ten  thousand 
men.  If  they  broke  the  Federal  line  in  two,  then 
every  supporting  Confederate  was  to  follow,  while 
the  rest  turned  the  flanks.  If  they  failed,  then  the 
battle  must  be  lost. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by.  But  it  was  not  till 
well  past  one  that  Longstreet  opened  fire  with  a 
hundred  and  forty  guns.  Hunt  had  seventy-seven 
ready  to  reply.  But  after  firing  for  half  en  hour  he 
ceased,  wishing  to  reserve  his  ammunition  for  use 
against  the  charging  infantry.  This  encouraged 
the  Confederate  gunners,  who  thought  they  had 
silenced  him.  They  then  continued  for  some  time, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  charge,  but  firing  too 
high  and  doing  little  execution  against  the  Federal 
infantry,  who  were  lying  down,  mostly  under  cover. 
Hunt’s  guns  were  more  exposed  and  formed  better 
targets;  so  some  of  them  suffered  severely:  none 
more  than  those  of  Battery  A,  Fourth  U.  S.  Artil¬ 
lery.  This  gallant  battery  had  three  of  its  limbers 
blown  up  and  replaced.  Wheels  were  also  smashed 
to  pieces  and  guns  put  out  of  action,  till  only  a 
single  gun,  with  men  enough  to  handle  it,  was  left 
with  only  a  single  officer.  This  heroic  young  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Alonzo  H.  Cushing  (brother  to  the  naval 
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Cushing  who  destroyed  the  Albemarle) ,  then  ran  his 
gun  up  to  the  fence  and  fired  his  last  round  through 
it  into  Pickett’s  men  as  he  himself  fell  dead. 

Pickett  advanced  at  three  o’clock,  to  the  breath¬ 
less  admiration  of  both  friend  and  foe.  He  had  a 
mile  of  open  ground  to  cover.  But  his  three  lines 
marched  forward  as  steadily  and  blithely  as  if  the 
occasion  was  a  gala  one  and  they  were  on  parade. 
The  Confederate  bombardment  ceased.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  guns  and  rifles  held  their  fire.  Fate  hung  in 
silence  on  those  gallant  lines  of  gray.  Then  the 
Federal  skirmishers  down  in  the  valley  began  fit¬ 
fully  firing;  and  the  waiting  masses  on  the  Federal 
slopes  began  to  watch  more  intently  still.  Here 
they  come !  Here  comes  the  infantry !  The  blue 
ranks  stirred  a  little  as  the  men  felt  their  cartridge 
boxes  and  the  sockets  of  their  bayonets.  The  calm 
warnings  of  the  officers  could  be  heard  all  down  the 
line  of  Gibbon’s  magnificent  division,  which  stood 
straight  in  Pickett’s  path.  “  Steady,  men,  steady ! 
Don’t  fire  yet!” 

For  a  very  few,  tense  minutes  Pickett’s  division 
disappeared  in  an  undulation  of  the  ground.  Then, 
at  less  than  point-blank  range,  it  seemed  to  spring 
out  of  the  very  earth,  no  longer  in  three  lines  but 
one  solid  mass  of  rushing  gray,  cresting,  like  a  tidal 
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wave,  to  break  in  fury  on  the  shore.  Instantly,  as 
if  in  answer  to  a  single  word,  Hunt’s  guns  and  Gib¬ 
bon’s  rifles  crashed  out  together,  and  shot,  shell, 
canister,  and  bullet  cut  gaping  wounds  deep  into  the 
dense  gray  ranks.  Still,  the  wave  broke;  and,  from 
its  storm-blown  top,  one  furious  tongue  surged 
over  the  breastwork  and  through  the  hedge  of 
bayonets.  It  came  from  Armistead’s  brigade  of 
stark  Virginians.  He  led  it  on;  and,  with  a  few 
score  men,  reached  the  highwater  mark  of  that 
last  spring  tide. 

When  he  fell  the  tide  of  battle  turned;  turned 
everywhere  upon  that  stricken  field;  turned 
throughout  the  whole  campaign;  turned  even  in 
the  war  itself. 

As  Pickett  s  men  fell  back  they  were  swept  by 
scythe-like  fire  from  every  gun  and  rifle  that  could 
mow  them  down.  Not  a  single  mounted  officer 
remained;  and  of  all  the  brave  array  that  Pickett 
led  three-fourths  fell  killed  or  wounded.  The  other 
fourth  returned  undaunted  still,  but  only  as  the 
wreckage  of  a  storm. 

Lee’s  loss  exceeded  forty  per  cent  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  Meade’s  loss  fell  short  of  thirty.  But 
Meade  was  quite  unable  to  pursue  at  once  when  Lee 
retired  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth.  The  opposing 
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cavalry,  under  Pleasonton  and  Stuart  respective¬ 
ly,  had  fought  a  flanking  battle  of  their  own,  but 
without  decisive  result.  So  Lee  could  screen  his 
retreat  to  the  Potomac,  where,  however,  his  whole 
supply  train  might  have  been  cut  off  if  its  escort  un¬ 
der  the  steadfast  Imbodenhad  not  been  reinforced 
by  every  teamster  who  could  pull  a  trigger. 

Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  coming  together,  of 
course  raised  the  wildest  expectations  among  the 
general  public,  expectations  which  found  an  un¬ 
worthy  welcome  at  Government  headquarters, 
where  Halleck  wrote  to  Meade  on  the  fourteenth: 
“The  escape  of  Lee’s  army  has  created  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the  President.”  Meade 
at  once  replied:  “The  censure  is,  in  my  judgment, 
so  undeserved  that  I  most  respectfully  ask  to  be 
immediately  relieved  from  the  command  of  this 
army.”  Wiser  counsels  thereupon  prevailed. 

Lee  and  Meade  maneuvered  over  the  old  Vir¬ 
ginian  scenes  of  action,  each  trying  to  outflank  the 
other,  and  each  being  hampered  by  having  to  send 
reinforcements  to  their  friends  in  Tennessee,  where, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  Bragg  and  Rosecrans  were 
now  maneuvering  in  front  of  Chattanooga.  In 
October  (after  the  Confederate  victory  of  Chicka- 
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mauga)  Meade  foiled  Lee’s  attempt  to  bring  on  a 
Third  Manassas.  The  campaign  closed  at  Mine 
Run,  where  Lee  repulsed  Meade’s  attempted  sur¬ 
prise  in  a  three-day  action,  which  began  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November,  the  morrow  of  Grant’s 
three  days  at  Chattanooga. 

From  this  time  forward  the  South  was  like  a  be¬ 
leaguered  city,  certain  to  fall  if  not  relieved,  unless, 
indeed,  the  hearts  of  those  who  swayed  the  North¬ 
ern  vote  should  fail  them  at  the  next  election. 


CHAPTER  IX 


FARRAGUT  AND  THE  NAVY:  1863-4 

The  Navy’s  task  in  ’63  was  complicated  by  the 
many  foreign  vessels  that  ran  only  between  two 
neutral  ports  but  broke  bulk  into  blockade-runners 
at  their  own  port  of  destination.  For  instance,  a 
neutral  vessel,  with  neutral  crew  and  cargo,  would 
leave  a  port  inEurope  for  a  neutral  port  inAmerica, 
say,  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  or  Matamoras  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  She  could  not  be  touched  of  course  at 
either  port  or  anywhere  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 
But  international  law  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage,  by  which  contraband  could  be 
taken  anywhere  on  the  high  seas,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  blockader  could  prove  his  case.  If, 
for  example,  there  were  ten  times  as  many  goods 
going  into  Matamoras  as  could  possibly  be  used 
through  that  port  by  Mexico,  then  the  presump¬ 
tion  was  that  nine-tenths  were  contraband.  Pre¬ 
sumption  becoming  proof  by  further  evidence,  the 
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doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  could  be  used  in 
favor  of  the  blockaders  who  stopped  the  contra¬ 
band  at  sea  between  the  neutral  ports.  The  block¬ 
ade  therefore  required  a  double  line  of  operation : 
one,  the  old  line  along  the  Southern  coast,  the 
other,  the  new  line  out  at  sea,  and  preferably  just 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit  outside  the  original 
port  of  departure,  so  as  to  kill  the  evil  at  its  source. 
Nassau  and  Matamoras  gave  the  coast  blockade 
plenty  of  harassing  work;  Nassau  because  it  was 
handy  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  Matamoras 
because  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
over  the  shoals  of  which  the  Union  warships  could 
not  go  to  prevent  contraband  crossing  into  Texas, 
thence  up  to  the  Red  River,  down  to  the  Alissis- 
sippi  (between  the  Confederate  strongholds  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson)  and  on  to  any  other 
part  of  the  South.  But  what  may  be  called  the 
high-seas  blockade  was  no  less  harassing,  compli¬ 
cated  as  it  was  by  the  work  of  Confederate  raiders. 

The  coast  blockade  of  ’63  was  marked  by  two 
notable  ship  duels  and  three  fights  round  Charles¬ 
ton,  then,  as  always,  a  great  storm  center  of  the 
war.  At  the  end  of  January  two  Confederate 
gunboats  under  Commodore  Ingraham  attacked 
the  blockading  flotilla  off  Charleston,  forced  the 
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Mercedita  to  surrender,  badly  mauled  tbe  Key¬ 
stone  State,  and  damaged  tbe  Quaker  City.  But, 
though  some  foreign  consuls  and  all  Charleston 
thought  the  blockade  had  been  raised  for  the  time 
being,  it  was  only  bent,  not  broken. 

At  the  end  of  February  the  Union  monitor  Mon- 
tauk  destroyed  the  Confederate  privateer  Nash¬ 
ville  near  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogeechee  River  in 
Georgia.  In  April  nine  Union  monitors  steamed 
in  to  test  the  strength  of  Charleston;  but,  as  they 
got  back  more  than  they  could  give,  Admiral  Du 
Pont  wisely  decided  not  to  try  the  fight-to-a-finish 
he  had  meant  to  make  next  morning.  Wassaw 
Sound  in  Georgia  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  duel 
on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  when  the  Union  moni¬ 
tor  Weehawlcen  captured  the  old  blockade-runner 
Fingal,  which  had  been  converted  into  the  new 
Confederate  ram  Atlanta.  The  third  week  in  Au¬ 
gust  witnessed  another  bombardment  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  this  time  on  a  larger  scale,  for  a  longer  time, 
and  by  military  as  well  as  naval  means.  But 
Charleston  remained  defiant  and  unconquered  both 
this  year  and  the  next. 

Confederate  raiders  were  at  work  along  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world  in  ’63,  doing  much  harm  by 
capture  and  destruction,  and  even  more  by  shaking 
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the  security  of  the  American  mercantile  marine. 
American  crews  were  hard  to  get  when  so  many 
hands  were  wanted  for  other  war  work;  and  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  were  increasingly  apt  to  seek  the  safety 
of  a  neutral  flag. 

Slowly,  and  with  much  perverse  interference  to 
overcome  in  the  course  of  its  harassing  duties,  the 
Union  navy  was  getting  the  strangle-hold  that 
killed  the  sea-girt  South.  By  ’64  the  North  had 
secured  this  strangle-hold;  and  nothing  but  foreign 
intervention  or  the  political  death  of  the  Northern 
War  Party  could  possibly  shake  it  off.  The  South 
was  feeling  its  practical  enislement  as  never  before. 
The  strong  right  arm  of  the  Union  navy  held  it  fast 
at  every  point  but  three  —  Wilmington,  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  Mobile;  and  round  these  three  the  stern 
blockaders  grew  stronger  every  day.  The  Sabine 
Pass  and  Galveston  also  remained  in  Southern 
hands;  and  the  border  town  of  Matamoras  still  im¬ 
ported  contraband.  But  these  other  three  points 
were  closely  watched;  and  the  greatly  lessened 
contraband  that  did  get  through  them  now  only 
served  the  western  South,  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  severed  from  the  eastern  South  by  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  The  left  arm  of 
the  Union  navy  now  held  the  whole  line  of  the 
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Mississippi,  while  the  gripping  hand  held  all  the 
tributary  streams  —  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  —  from  which  the  Union  armies  were  to  in¬ 
vade,  divide,  and  devastate  the  eastern  South 
this  year. 

Several  Southern  raiders  were  still  at  large  in  ’64. 
But  the  most  famous  or  notorious  three  have  each 
their  own  year  of  glory.  The  Florida  belongs  to 
’63,  the  Shenandoah  to  ’65.  So  the  one  great  raid¬ 
ing  story  we  have  now  to  tell  is  that  of  the  Alabama , 
the  greatest  of  them  all. 

The  Alabama  was  a  beautiful  thousand-ton  wood¬ 
en  barkentine,  built  by  the  Lairds  at  Birkenhead  in 
’62,  with  standing  rigging  of  wire,  a  single  screw 
driven  by  two  horizontal  three-hundred  horse 
power  engines,  coal  room  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  eight  good  guns,  the  heaviest  a  hundred- 
pound  rifle,  and  a  maximum  crew  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  —  all  ranks  and  ratings  under 
Captain  Raphael  Semmes*,  late  U.  S.  N.  Semmes 
was  not  only  a  very  able  officer  but  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  well  posted  on  belligerent  and  neutral  rights 

S63i# 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Alabama  roved  the 
oceans  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  taking 
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sixty-six  Union  vessels  valued  at  seven  million 
dollars,  spreading  the  terror  of  her  name  among  all 
the  merchantmen  that  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  infuriating  the  Navy  by  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  she  contrived  to  escape  every  trap  it  set  for 
her.  She  was  designed  for  speed  rather  than  for 
fighting,  and,  with  her  great  spread  of  canvas, 
could  sometimes  work  large  areas  under  sail.  But, 
even  so,  her  runs,  captures,  and  escapes  formed  a 
series  of  adventures  that  no  mere  luck  could  have 
possibly  performed  with  a  fluctuating  foreign  crew 
commanded  by  ex-officers  of  the  Navy.  Her  wan¬ 
derings  took  her  through  nearly  a  hundred  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  of  Scotland  to 
St.  Paul  Island,  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  also 
through  more  than  two  hundred  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  China  Sea. 
She  captured  “Yankees”  within  one  day’s  steam¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  as  well  as  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  West  of  the  Azores  and  off  the 
coast  of  Brazil  her  captures  came  so  thick  and  fast 
that  they  might  have  almost  been  a  flock  of  sheep 
run  down  there  by  a  wolf.  Finally,  to  fill  the  cup 
of  wrath  against  her,  she  had  sunk  a  blockader  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,  given  the  slip  to  a  Union  man, 
of-war  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  kept  the 
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Navy  guessing  her  unanswered  riddles  for  two 
whole  years. 

Imagine,  then,  the  keen  elation  with  which  all 
hands  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Kearsarge  heard  at  their 
berth  off  Flushing  that  the  Alabama  was  in  port  at 
Cherbourg  on  the  Channel  coast  of  France,  only 
one  day’s  sail  southwest!  And  there  she  was  when 
the  Kearsarge  came  to  anchor;  and  every  Northern 
eye  was  turned  to  see  the  ship  of  which  the  world 
had  heard  so  much.  The  Kearsarges  hardly  dared 
to  hope  that  there  would  be  a  fight;  for  they  had 
the  stronger  vessel,  and  now  the  faster  one  as  well. 
The  Alabama  had  been  built  for  speed;  but  she  had 
knocked  about  so  much  without  a  proper  overhaul 
that  her  copper  sheathing  was  in  rags,  while  she 
was  more  or  less  strained  in  nearly  every  other  part. 
The  Kearsarge,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  good  order, 
with  mantlets  of  chain  cable  protecting  her  vitals, 
with  one-third  greater  horse  power,  with  fourteen 
more  men  in  her  crew,  and  with  two  big  pivot  guns 
throwing  eleven-inch  shells  with  great  force  at 
short  ranges.  Moreover,  the  Kearsarge,  with  her 
superior  speed  and  stronger  hull,  could  choose  the 
range  and  risk  close  quarters.  The  Alabamas 
were  also  keen  to  estimate  respective  strengths. 
But  the  French  authorities  naturally  kept  the  two 
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ships  pretty  far  apart;  so  the  Alabamas  never  saw 
the  chain  mantlets  which  the  Kearsarges  had 
cleverly  hidden  under  a  covering  of  wood  that 
appeared  to  be  flush  with  the  hull. 

The  Kearsarges  had  a  second  and  still  more  elat¬ 
ing  surprise  when  they  heard  the  Alabama  was  com¬ 
ing  out  to  fight.  Semmes  was  apparently  anxious 
to  show  that  his  raider  could  be  as  gallant  in 
fighting  a  man-of-war  as  she  was  effective  in  sink¬ 
ing  merchant  vessels;  so  he  wrote  his  challenge  to 
the  Confederate  Consul  at  Cherbourg,  who  passed 
it  on  to  the  U.  S.  Consul,  who  handed  it  to  Captain 
Winslow,  commanding  the  Kearsarge.  Still,  four 
days  passed  without  the  Alabama;  and  the  Kear¬ 
sarges  were  giving  up  hope,  when,  suddenly,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  nineteenth  of  June,  just  as 
they  had  rigged  church  and  fallen  in  for  prayers, 
out  came  the  Alabama.  The  Kearsarge  thereupon 
drew  off,  so  that  the  Alabama  could  not  easily  es¬ 
cape  to  neutral  waters  if  the  duel  went  against  her. 
Cherbourg,  of  course,  was  all  agog  to  see  the  fight; 
and  many  thousands  of  people,  some  from  as  far 
as  Paris,  watched  every  move.  An  English  yacht, 
the  Deerhound,  kept  an  offing  of  about  a  mile, 
ready  to  rescue  survivors  from  a  watery  grave.  Its 
owner,  with  his  wife  and  family,  had  intended  to 
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stay  ashore  and  go  to  church.  But,  when  they 
heard  the  Alabama  was  really  going  out,  he  put  the 
question  to  the  vote  around  the  breakfast-table, 
whereupon  it  was  carried  unanimously  that  the 
Deerhound  should  go  too. 

When  the  deck-officer  of  the  Kearsarge  sang  out, 
“  Alabama  !”  Captain  Winslow  put  down  his  prayer- 
book,  seized  his  speaking-trumpet,  and  turned  to 
gain  a  proper  offing,  while  the  drum  beat  to  gen¬ 
eral  quarters  and  the  ship  was  cleared  for  action, 
with  pivot-guns  to  starboard.  The  weather  was 
fine,  with  a  slight  haze,  little  sea,  and  a  light  west 
breeze.  Having  drawn  the  Alabama  far  enough 
to  sea,  the  Kearsarge  turned  toward  her  again, 
showing  the  starboard  bow.  When  at  a  mile  the 
Alabama  fired  her  hundred-pounder.  For  nearly 
the  whole  hour  this  famous  duel  lasted  the  ships 
continued  fighting  in  the  same  way  —  starboard  to 
starboard,  round  and  round  a  circle  from  half  to 
a  quarter  mile  across.  Each  captain  stood  on  the 
horse-block  abreast  the  mizzen-mast  to  direct  the 
fight.  Semmes  presently  called  to  his  executive 
officer:  “Mr.  Kell,  use  solid  shot!  Our  shell  strike 
the  enemy’s  side  and  fall  into  the  water  (after 
bounding  off  the  iron  mantlets  Winslow  had  so 
cleverly  concealed) .  The  Kearsarge’ s  gunnery  was 
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magnificent,  especially  from  the  after-pivot,  which 
Quartermaster  William  Smith  fired  with  deadly 
aim,  even  when  three  of  his  gun’s  crew  had  been 
wounded  by  a  shell.  These  three,  strange  to  say, 
were  the  only  casualties  that  occurred  aboard  the 
Kearsarge.  But  at  sea  the  stronger  side  usually 
suffers  much  less  and  the  weaker  much  more  than 
on  land.  The  Alabama  lost  forty;  killed,  drowned, 
and  wounded. 

The  Kearsarges  soon  saw  how  the  fight  was  going 
and  began  to  cheer  each  first-rate  shot.  “That’s 
a  good  one!  Now  we  have  her !  Give  her  another 
like  the  last !  The  big  eleven-inchers  got  home  re¬ 
peatedly  as  the  range  decreased;  so  much  so  that 
Semmes  ordered  Kell  to  keep  the  Alabama  headed 
for  the  coast  the  next  time  the  circling  brought  her 
bow  that  way.  This  would  bring  her  port  side  into 
action,  which  was  just  what  Semmes  wanted  now, 
because  she  had  a  dangerous  list  to  starboard,  where 
the  water  was  pouring  through  the  shot-holes.  Kell 
changed  her  course  with  perfect  skill,  righting  the 
helm,  hoisting  the  head-sails,  hauling  the  fore-try- 
sail-sheet  well  aft,  and  pivoting  to  port  for  a  broad¬ 
side  delivered  almost  as  quickly  as  if  there  had  not 
been  a  change  at  all.  But  at  this  moment  the  en¬ 
gineer  came  up  to  say  the  water  had  put  his  fires  out 
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and  that  the  ship  was  sinking.  At  the  same  time  a 
strange  thing  happened.  An  early  shot  from  the 
Kearsarge  had  carried  away  the  Alabama’ s  colors; 
and  now  the  Alabama’s  own  last  broadside  actu¬ 
ally  announced  her  own  defeat  by  “breaking  out 
the  special  Stars  and  Stripes  that  Winslow  had 
run  up  his  mizzenmast  on  purpose  to  break  out  in 
case  of  victory.  A  cannon  ball  had  twitched  the 
cord  that  held  the  flag  rolled  up  “in  stops.” 

Semmes  sent  his  one  remaining  boat  to  announce 
his  surrender;  threw  his  sword  into  the  sea;  and 
jumped  in  with  the  survivors.  The  Deerhound,  on 
authority  from  Winslow,  had  already  closed  in  to 
the  rescue,  followed  by  two  French  pilot  boats  and 
two  from  the  Kearsarge;  when  suddenly  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  rearing  like  a  stricken  horse,  plunged  to 
her  doom. 

Long  before  the  Alabama  s  end  the  Navy  had 
been  preparing  for  the  finishing  blows  against  the 
Southern  ports.  Farragut  had  returned  to  New 
Orleans  in  January,  ’64,  hoping  for  immediate 
action.  But  vexatious  delays  at  Washington  post¬ 
poned  his  great  attack  till  August,  when  he 
crowned  his  whole  career  by  his  master-stroke 
against  Mobile.  Grant  was  equally  annoyed  by 
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this  absurd  delay,  which  was  caused  by  the  ec¬ 
centric,  and  therefore  entirely  wasteful,  Red  River 
Expedition  of  ’64,  an  expedition  we  shall  ignore  oth¬ 
erwise  than  by  pointing  out,  in  this  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  chapters,  that  it  not  only  postponed  the  over¬ 
due  attack  on  Mobile  but  spoilt  Sherman’s  grand 
strategy  as  well  as  Farragut’s  and  Grant’s.  Banks 
commanded  it.  But  by  this  time  even  he  had 
learnt  enough  of  war  to  know  that  it  was  a  totally 
false  move.  So  he  boldly  protested  against  it.  But 
Halleck’s  orders,  dictated  by  the  Government, 
were  positive.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
suffer  a  well-deserved  defeat  while  trying  to  kill 
the  dead  and  withering  branches  of  Confederate 
power  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  “show 
the  flag  in  Texas”  and  say  “hands  off!”  to  Mexico 
and  France  in  the  least  effective  way  of  all. 

During  this  delay  the  Confederate  ram  Albe¬ 
marle  came  down  the  Roanoke  River,  hoping  to 
break  through  the  local  blockade  in  Albemarle 
Sound  and  so  give  North  Carolina  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  Two  attempts  against  Newbern,  which  closed 
the  way  out  to  Pamlico  Sound,  had  failed;  but 
now  (the  fifth  of  May)  great  hopes  were  set  upon 
the  Albemarle.  At  first  she  seemed  impregnable; 
and  the  Federal  shot  and  shell  glanced  harmlessly 
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off  her  iron  sides.  But  presently  Commander  Boe 
of  the  Sassacus  (a  light-draft,  pair-paddle,  double- 
ender  gunboat)  getting  at  right  angles  to  her,  or¬ 
dered  his  engineer  to  stuff  the  fires  with  oiled  waste 
and  keep  the  throttle  open.  “All  hands,  lie  down!  ” 
shouted  Boe,  as  the  throbbing  engines  drove  his 
vessel  to  the  charge.  Then  came  an  earthquake 
shock:  the  Sassacus  crashed  her  bronze  beak  into 
the  Albemarle’s  side.  Both  vessels  were  disabled; 
a  shell  from  the  Albemarle  burst  the  boilers  of  the 
Sassacus,  scalding  the  engineers.  But  the  rest 
fought  off  the  attempt  made  by  the  Albemarles  to 
board.  Presently  the  furious  opponents  drifted 
apart;  and  the  Albemarle,  unable  to  face  her  other 
enemies,  took  refuge  upstream.  There,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  October,  she  was  heroically  at¬ 
tacked  and  sunk  by  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Cushing, 
U.  S.  N.,  with  a  spar  torpedo  projecting  from  a 
little  steam  launch.  Cushing  himself  swam  off 
through  a  hail  of  bullets,  worked  his  way  through 
the  woods,  seized  a  skiff  belonging  to  one  of  the 
enemy’s  outposts,  and  reached  the  flagship  half 
dead  but  wholly  triumphant. 

Between  the  Albemarle’ s  two  fights  Farragut 
took  Mobile  after  a  magnificent  action  on  the  fifth 
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of  August.  There  were  batteries  ashore,  torpedoes 
across  the  channel,  the  Tennessee  ram  and  other 
Confederate  vessels  waiting  on  the  flank:  three 
kinds  of  danger  to  the  Union  fleet  if  one  false  move¬ 
ment  had  been  made.  But  Farragut’s  touch  was 
sure.  He  sent  his  ironclads  through  next  to  the 
batteries,  which  were  only  really  dangerous  on  one 
side.  This  protected  the  wooden  ships  against  the 
batteries  and  the  ironclads  against  the  torpedoes; 
for  the  Confederates  had  to  leave  part  of  the  fair¬ 
way  clear  in  order  to  use  it  themselves.  Through 
this  narrow  channel  the  four  strongly  armored 
monitors  led  the  desperate  way,  a  little  ahead  and 
to  starboard  of  the  wooden  vessels,  which  followed 
in  pairs,  each  pair  lashed  together,  with  the  stronger 
on  the  starboard  side,  next  to  Fort  Morgan. 

The  Confederates  in  Fort  Morgan,  and  in  the 
small  and  distant  Fort  Powell  on  the  other  side, 
hardly  reached  a  thousand  men.  Their  force  afloat 
was  also  comparatively  small:  the  ironclad  ram 
Tennessee  and  three  side- wheeler  gunboats.  But 
the  great  strength  of  their  position  and  the  many 
dangers  to  a  hostile  fleet  combined  to  make  Farra- 
gut  s  attack  a  very  serious  operation,  even  with 
his  four  monitors,  eight  screw  sloops,  and  four 
smaller  vessels.  The  Union  army,  which  took  no 
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part  in  this  great  attack,  was  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  and  lost  only  seven  men  in  the  land 
bombardment  later  on. 

Farragut  crossed  the  bar  in  the  Hartford  at  ten 
past  six  in  the  morning  with  the  young  flood  tide 
and  a  westerly  breeze  to  blow  the  smoke  against 
Fort  Morgan.  All  his  ships  ran  up  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  not  only  at  the  peak,  as  usual,  but  at  each 
mast-head  as  well.  Farragut  himself  at  first  took 
post  in  the  port  main  rigging.  But  as  the  smoke  of 
battle  rose  around  him  he  climbed  higher  and 
higher  till  he  got  close  under  the  maintop,  where 
a  seaman,  sent  up  by  Captain  Drayton,  lashed  him 
on  securely. 

All  went  well  amid  the  furious  cannonade  till  the 
monitor  Tecumseh,  taking  the  wrong  side  of  the 
channel  buoy  in  her  anxiety  to  ram  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  ran  over  the  torpedoes,  was  horribly  holed  by 
the  explosion,  and  plunged  head-foremost  to  the 
bottom,  her  screw  madly  whirling  in  the  air.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst;  for  the  Tecumseh" s  mistake  had 
thrown  the  other  monitors  out  of  their  proper 
fine-ahead,  athwart  the  wooden  ships,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  slow  and  swing  about  in  some  confusion., 
The  Confederates  redoubled  their  fire.  Ahead  lay 
the  fatal  torpedoes.  For  a  moment  Farragut 
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could  not  decide  whether  to  risk  an  advance  at  all 
costs  or  to  turn  back  beaten.  He  was  a  very  de¬ 
vout  as  well  as  a  most  determined  man;  and  his 
simple  prayer,  “0  God,  shall  I  go  on?”  seemed 
answered  by  the  echo  of  his  soul,  “Goon!”  So  on 
he  went,  not  in  unreflecting  exaltation,  but  in  ex¬ 
altation  based  on  knowledge  and  on  skill.  Like 
Cromwell,  he  might  well  have  said,  “Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  keep  your  powder  dry!”  For  he  had 
done  all  that  naval  foresight  could  have  done  to 
ensure  success.  And  now,  in  one  lightning  flash 
of  genius,  he  reviewed  the  situation.  He  knew  the 
torpedoes  of  his  day  were  often  unreliable,  that 
they  exploded  only  on  a  special  kind  of  shock,  that 
those  which  did  explode  could  not  be  replaced  in 
action,  that  they  were  all  fixed  to  their  own  spots, 
and  that  if  one  ship  was  blown  up  her  next-astern 
would  get  through  safely. 

The  Brooklyn,  his  next-ahead,  was  in  his  way. 
So  he  ordered  the  flagship  Hartford  and  her  lashed- 
together  consort,  the  double-ender  Metacomet,  to 
use,  the  one  her  screw,  the  other  her  paddles,  in 
opposite  directions,  till  he  had  cleared  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  s  stern.  As  he  drew  clear  and  headed  for  the 
danger-channel  a  shout  went  up  from  the  Brooklyn’s 
deck— “’ware  torpedoes!”  But  Farragut,  his 
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mind  made  up,  instantly  roared  back  — “Damn 
tbe  torpedoes!”  Then,  turning  to  the  Hartford's 
and  Metacomet’s  decks,  he  called  his  orders  down: 
“Four  bells!  Captain  Drayton,  go  ahead!  Cap¬ 
tain  Jouett,  full  speed!”  In  answer  to  the  order 
of  “four  bells”  the  engines  worked  their  very  ut¬ 
most  and  the  two  vessels  dashed  ahead.  Torpe¬ 
does  knocked  against  the  bottom  and  some  of  the 
primers  actually  snapped.  But  nothing  exploded; 

and  Farragut  won  through. 

Inside  the  harbor  the  Tennessee  fought  hard 
against  the  overwhelming  Union  fleet.  But  her  low- 
powered  engines  gave  her  no  chance  at  quick  ma¬ 
neuvers.  Three  vessels  rammed  her  in  succession ; 
and  she  was  forced  to  surrender. 

After  this  purely  naval  victory  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  General  Granger’s  troops  invested  Fort 
Morgan,  which,  becoming  the  target  of  an  irresist¬ 
ible  converging  fire  from  both  land  and  sea  on  the 
twenty-second,  surrendered  on  the  twenty-third. 

The  next  objective  of  a  joint  expedition  was  Fort 
Fisher,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long,  low  tongue 
of  land  between  the  sea  and  Cape  Fear  River. 
Fort  Fisher  guarded  the  entrance  to  Wilmington 
in  North  Carolina,  the  port,  above  all  others,  from 
which  the  Confederate  armies  drew  their  oversea 
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supplies.  Lee  wrote  to  Colonel  Lamb,  its  com¬ 
mandant,  saying  that  he  could  not  subsist  if  it  was 
taken.  Lamb  had  less  than  two  thousand  men  in 
the  fort;  but  there  were  six  thousand  more  forming 
an  army  of  support  outside.  The  Confederates, 
however,  had  no  naval  force  to  speak  of,  while  the 
Union  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Porter,  was 
the  largest  that  had  ever  yet  assembled  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  There  were  nearly  sixty  fighting 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  including  five  new  ironclads  and 
the  three  finest  new  frigates.  The  guns  that  were 
carried  exceeded  six  hundred. 

There  was  also  a  mine  ship,  the  old  Louisiana, 
stuffed  chock-a-block  with  powder  to  blow  in  the 
side  of  the  fort.  The  Washington  wiseacres  set 
great  store  on  this  new  mine  of  theirs.  It  was,  of 
course,  to  end  the  war.  But  naval  and  military  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  spot  were  more  than  doubtful.  On  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third  of  December  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  safely  worked  in  near  the  fort  by  brave 
Commander  Rhind,  who  fired  the  slow  match  and 
escaped  unhurt  with  his  devoted  crew  of  volunteers 
A  tremendous  explosion  followed.  But,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  drive  the  force  of  it  against  the  walls,  it 
simply  resulted  in  an  enormous  flurry  of  water,  mud 
sand,  earth,  and  bits  of  flaming  wreckage 
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Next  morning  the  fleet  bombarded  with  such 
success  as  to  silence  many  of  the  guns  opposed  to 
them.  But  on  Christmas  Day  General  Weitzel 
reported  that  an  assault  would  fail;  whereupon 
General  Butler  concurred  and  retreated,  much  to 
the  rage  of  the  fleet,  which  thought  quite  otherwise. 

In  a  few  days  General  Terry  arrived  with  the 
same  white  troops  reinforced  by  two  small  colored 
brigades,  making  a  total  of  eight  thousand  men. 
To  these  Porter,  strongly  reinforced,  added  a  naval 
brigade,  two  thousand  strong,  that  volunteered  to 
storm  the  sea  face  of  Fort  Fisher.  These  gallant 
men  had  only  cutlasses  and  pistols  —  except  the 
four  hundred  marines,  who  carried  bayonets  and 
rifles.  They  were  a  scratch  lot,  from  the  soldier’s 
point  of  view,  never  having  been  landed  together 
as  a  single  unit  till  called  upon  to  assault  the  most 
dangerous  features  of  the  fort.  Yet,  though  they 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  they  greatly 
helped  to  win  the  day  by  obliging  the  defenders  to 
divide  their  forces.  As  Terry’s  army  was,  by  itself, 
four  or  five  times  stronger  than  Lamb’s  entire 
command  the  military  stormers  succeeded  in  fight¬ 
ing  their  way  through  every  line  of  defense  and 
compelling  a  surrender.  They  did  exceedingly 
well.  But  their  rear  was  safe,  because  Bragg  had 
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withdrawn  the  supporting  army  for  service  else¬ 
where;  while,  in  their  front,  the  enemy  defenses  had 
been  almost  torn  out  by  the  roots  in  many  places 
under  the  terrific  converging  fire  of  six  hundred 
naval  guns  for  three  successive  days. 

When  Fort  Fisher  surrendered  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January  (1865)  the  exhausted  South  had  only 
one  good  port  and  one  good  raider  left:  Charleston 
and  the  Shenandoah. 


CHAPTER  X 


GRANT  ATTACKS  THE  FRONT:  1864 

On  March  9,  1864,  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  Lin¬ 
coln  handed  Grant  the  Lieutenant-General’s  com¬ 
mission  which  made  him  Commander-in-Chief  of 
all  the  Union  armies  —  a  commission  such  as  no 
one  else  had  held  since  Washington.  On  April  9, 
1865,  Grant  received  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo¬ 
mattox;  and  the  four  years  war  was  ended  by  a 
thirteen  months  campaign. 

Victor  of  the  River  War  in  ’63,  Grant  moved 
his  headquarters  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville 
soon  before  Christmas.  He  then  expected  not  only 
to  lead  the  river  armies  against  Atlanta  in  ’64  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  send  another  army  against 
Mobile,  where  it  could  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  naval  forces  under  Farragut’s  command. 

He  consequently  made  a  midwinter  tour  of 
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inspection:  southeast  to  Chattanooga,  northeast 
to  Knoxville  and  Cumberland  Gap,  northwest  to 
Lexington  and  Louisville,  thence  south,  straight 
back  to  N ashville.  This  satisfied  him  that  his  main 
positions  were  properly  taken  and  held,  and  that  a 
well-concerted  drive  would  clear  his  own  strategic 
area  of  all  but  Forrest’s  elusive  cavalry. 

It  was  the  hardest  winter  known  for  many  years. 
The  sticky  clay  roads  round  Cumberland  Gap  had 
been  churned  by  wheels  and  pitted  by  innumer¬ 
able  feet  throughout  the  autumn  rains.  Now  they 
were  frozen  solid  and  horribly  encumbered  by  de¬ 
bris  mixed  up  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
perished  mules  and  horses.  Grant  regretted  this 
terrible  wastage  of  animals  as  much  in  a  personal 
as  in  a  military  way;  for,  like  nearly  all  great  men, 
his  sympathies  were  broad  enough  to  make  him 
compassionate  toward  every  kind  of  sentient  life. 
No  Arab  ever  loved  his  horse  better  than  Grant 
loved  his  splendid  charger  Cincinnati,  the  worthy 
counterpart  of  Traveler,  Lee’s  magnificent  gray/ 
Summoned  to  Washington  in  March,  Grant, 
after  one  scrutinizing  look  at  the  political  world! 
then  and  there  made  up  his  steadfast  mind  that 
no  commander-in-chief  could  ever  carry  out  his 
own  plans  from  any  distant  point;  for,  even  in 
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this  fourth  year  of  the  war,  civilian  interference 
was  still  being  practiced  in  defiance  of  naval 
and  military  facts  and  needs,  and  of  some  very 
serious  dangers. 

Lincoln  stood  wisely  for  civil  control.  But  even 
he  could  not  resist  the  perverting  pressure  in  favor 
of  the  disastrous  Red  River  Expedition,  against 
which  even  Banks  protested.  Public  and  Govern¬ 
ment  alike  desired  to  give  the  French  fair  warning 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Mexico,  es¬ 
pecially  by  means  of  foreign  intervention,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  semi-hostile  act.  There  were  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  ways  in  which  this  warning  could 
be  given:  one  completely  effective  without  being 
provocative,  the  other  provocative  without  being 
in  the  very  least  degree  effective.  The  only  effec¬ 
tive  way  was  to  win  the  war;  and  the  best  way  to 
win  the  war  was  to  strike  straight  at  the  heart  of 
the  South  with  all  the  Union  forces.  The  most  in¬ 
effective  way  was  to  withdraw  Union  forces  from 
the  heart  of  the  war,  send  them  off  at  a  wasteful 
tangent,  misuse  them  in  eccentric  operations  just 
where  they  would  give  most  offense  to  the  French, 
and  then  expose  them  to  what,  at  best,  could  only 
be  a  detrimental  victory,  and  to  what  would  much 
more  likely  be  defeat,  if  not  disaster. 
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Yet,  to  Grant’s  and  Farragut’s  and  every  other 
soldier  s  and  sailor’s  disgust,  this  worst  way  of  all 
was  chosen;  and  Banks’s  forty  thousand  sorely 
needed  veterans  were  sent  to  their  double  defeat 
at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  Pleasant  Hill  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  of  April,  while  Porter’s  invaluable 
fleet  and  the  no  less  indispensable  transports  were 
nearly  lost  altogether  owing  to  the  long-foretold 
fall  of  the  dangerous  Red  River.  The  one  success 
of  this  whole  disastrous  affair  was  the  admirable 
work  of  Colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  who  dammed  the 
water  up  just  in  time  to  let  the  rapidly  stranding 
vessels  slide  into  safety  through  a  very  narrow  sluice. 

Even  the  Red  River  lesson  was  thrown  away  on 
Stanton,  whose  interference  continued  to  the  bitter 
end,  except  when  checked  by  Lincoln  or  countered 
by  Grant  and  Sherman  in  the  field.  When  Grant 
was  starting  on  his  tour  of  inspection  he  found  that 
Stanton  had  forbidden  all  War  Department  opera-* 
tors  to  let  commanding  generals  use  the  official 
cipher  except  when  in  communication  with  him¬ 
self.  There  were  to  be  no  secrets  at  the  front  be¬ 
tween  the  commanding  generals,  even  on  matters 
of  immediate  life  and  death,  unless  they  were  first 
approved  by  Stanton  at  his  leisure.  The  fact 
that  the  enemy  could  use  unciphered  messages 
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was  nothing  in  his  autocratic  eyes.  Nor  did  it 
prick  his  conscience  to  change  the  wording  in 
ways  that  bewildered  his  own  side  and  served 
the  enemy’s  turn. 

When  Grant  took  the  cipher  Stanton  ordered 
the  operator  to  be  dismissed.  Grant  thereupon 
shouldered  the  responsibility,  saying  that  Stanton 
would  have  to  punish  him  if  any  one  was  punished. 
Then  Stanton  gave  in.  Grant  saw  through  him 
clearly.  “Mr.  Stanton  never  questioned  his  own 
authority  to  command,  unless  resisted.  He  felt  no 
hesitation  in  assuming  the  functions  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  or  in  acting  without  advising  with  him.  .  .  . 
He  was  very  timid,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  interfering  with  the  armies  covering  the 
capital  when  it  was  sought  to  defend  it  by  an  offen¬ 
sive  movement  against  the  army  defending  the 
Confederate  capital.  The  enemy  would  not  have 
been  in  danger  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  in  the  field.” 

Stanton  was  unteachable.  He  never  learnt 
where  control  ended  and  disabling  interference 
began.  In  the  very  critical  month  of  August,  ’64, 
he  interfered  with  Hunter  to  such  an  extent  that 
this  patriotic  general  had  to  tell  Grant  “he  was  so 
embarrassed  with  orders  from  Washington  that 
he  had  lost  all  trace  of  the  enemy.”  Nor  was  that 
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the  end  of  Stanton’s  interference  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Lincoln’s  own 
cipher  letter  to  Grant  on  the  third  of  August  shows 
what  both  these  great  men  had  to  suffer  from  the 
weak  link  in  the  chain  between  them. 

I  have  seen  your  despatch  in  which  you  say,  “I  want 
Sheridan  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field, 
with  instructions  to  put  himself  south  of  the  enemy, 
and  follow  him  to  the  death.  Wherever  the  enemy 
goes,  let  our  troops  go  also.”  This,  I  think,  is  exactly 
right,  as  to  how  our  forces  should  move.  But  please 
look  over  the  despatches  you  may  have  received  from 
here,  even  since  you  made  that  order,  and  discover,  if 
you  can,  that  there  is  any  idea  in  the  head  of  any  one 
here  of  “putting  our  army  south  of  the  enemy,”  or  of 
following  him  to  the  death  ”  in  any  direction.  I  re¬ 
peat  to  you  it  will  neither  be  done  or  attempted  unless 
you  watch  it  every  day,  and  hour,  and  force  it. 

The  experts  of  the  loyal  North  were  partly  com¬ 
forted  by  knowing  that  Davis  and  his  ministers  had 
interfered  with  Jackson,  that  during  the  present 
campaign  they  made  a  crucial  mistake  about  John¬ 
ston,  and  that  they  failed  to  give  Lee  the  supreme 
command  until  it  was  too  late.  But  no  Southern 
Secretary  went  quite  so  far  as  Stanton,  who  actu¬ 
ally  falsified  Grant’s  order  to  Sheridan  at  the  crisis 
of  the  Valley  campaign  in  October.  Here  are 
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Grant’s  own  words :  “  This  order  had  to  go  through 
Washington,  where  it  was  intercepted;  and  when 
Sheridan  received  what  purported  to  be  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  I  wanted  him  to  do  it  was  something 
entirely  different.” 

Nor  was  Stanton  the  only  responsible  civilian  to 
interfere  with  Grant.  There  was  no  government 
press  censorship  —  perhaps,  in  this  peculiar  war, 
there  could  not  be  one.  So  the  only  safety  was  un¬ 
ceasing  care,  even  in  cases  vouched  for  by  civilians 
of  high  official  standing.  When  Grant  was  be¬ 
ginning  the  great  campaign  of  ’64  the  Honorable 
Elihu  B.  Washburne,  afterwards  United  States 
Minister  to  France,  introduced  one  Swinton  as  the 
prospective  historian  of  the  war.  On  this  under¬ 
standing  Swinton  accompanied  the  army.  One 
night  Grant  gave  verbal  orders  to  the  staff  officer 
on  duty.  Three  days  later  these  orders  appeared 
in  a  Richmond  paper.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Wilderness  battle,  Swinton  was  found 
eavesdropping  behind  a  stump  during  a  midnight 
conference  at  headquarters.  Sent  off  with  a  serious 
warning,  he  next  appeared,  in  another  place,  as  a 
prisoner  condemned  to  death  for  spying.  Grant, 
satisfied  that  he  was  not  bent  on  getting  news  for 
the  enemy  in  particular,  but  only  for  the  press  in 
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general,  released  and  expelled  him  with  such  a 
warning  this  time  that  he  never  once  came  back. 

The  Union  forces  at  the  front  were  about  twice 
the  corresponding  forces  of  the  South.  Sherman, 
who  commanded  the  river  armies  after  Grant’s 
transfer  to  Virginia,  says:  “I  always  estimated  my 
force  at  about  double,  and  could  afford  to  lose  two 
to  one  without  disturbing  our  relative  proportion.” 
In  Virginia  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Meade 
and  the  new  Army  of  the  James  under  Butler,  both 
under  Grant’s  immediate  command,  totaled  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  against  the  ninety 
thousand  under  Lee.  These  odds  of  five  to  three 
remained  the  same  when  a  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  F ederals  went  into  winter  quarters  against 
sixty-six  thousand  Confederates  at  Petersburg. 
But,  when  the  naval  odds  of  more  than  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  North  are  added  in,  the  general  odds 
of  two  to  one  are  reached  on  this  as  well  as  other 
scenes  of  action.  In  reserves  the  odds  were  very 
much  greater;  for  while  the  South  was  getting  down 
to  its  last  available  man  the  North  began  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  with  nearly  one  million  in  the  forces 
and  two  millions  on  the  registered  reserve-.  Thus, 
even  supposing  that  half  the  reserves  were  unfit 
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for  active  service,  the  man-power  odds  against  the 
South  were  these:  two  to  one  in  arms  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  great  campaign,  five  to  one  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  ten  to  one  if  the  fit  reserves  were  all 
included.  The  odds  in  transportation  by  land,  and 
very  much  more  so  by  water,  were  even  greater  at 
corresponding  times ;  while  the  odds  in  all  the  other 
resources  which  could  be  turned  to  warlike  ends 
were  greater  still. 

The  Southern  situation,  therefore,  was  not  en¬ 
couraging  from  the  naval  and  military  point  of 
view.  The  border  States  had  long  been  lost,  then 
the  trans-Mississippi;  and  nowT  the  whole  river 
area  was  held  as  a  base  by  the  North.  Only  five 
States  remained  effective:  Alabama,  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Virginia.  These  formed  an  irregu¬ 
lar  oblong  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  sea. 
There  were  a  good  eight  hundred  Confederate 
miles  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Mobile.  But 
the  three  hundred  miles  across  the  oblong,  even 
in  its  widest  part,  were  everywhere  threatened 
and  in  some  places  held  by  the  North.  The  whole 
coast  was  more  closely  blockaded  than  ever,  and 
only  three  ports  remained  with  their  defenses  still 
in  Southern  hands:  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and 
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Mobile.  Alabama  was  threatened  by  land  and  sea 
from  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  Georgia 
was  threatened  by  Sherman’s  main  body  in  south¬ 
eastern  Tennessee.  The  Carolinas  were  in  less  im¬ 
mediate  danger.  But  they  were  menaced  both 
from  the  mountains  and  the  sea;  and  if  the  Union 
forces  conquered  Virginia  and  Georgia,  then  the 
Carolinas  were  certain  to  be  ground  into  subjuga¬ 
tion  between  Grant’s  victorious  forces  on  the  north 
and  Sherman’s  on  the  south. 

Grant  fixed  his  own  headquarters  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  Culpeper  Court  House,  north  of 
the  Rapidan.  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  at  Orange  Court  House,  over  twenty  miles 
south.  Grant,  taking  his  own  headquarters  as  the 
center,  regarded  Butler’s  Army  of  the  James  as  the 
left  wing,  which  could  unite  with  the  center  round 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  long  right  wing 
ran  through  the  whole  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  clear  away  to  Memphis,  with  its 
own  headquarters  at  Chattanooga.  There  Sherman 
faced  Johnston,  who  occupied  a  strong  position  at 
Dalton,  over  thirty  miles  southeast.  The  great 
objectives  were,  of  course,  the  two  main  Southern 
armies  under  Lee  and  Johnston,  with  Richmond 
and  Atlanta  as  the  chief  positions  to  be  gained. 
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All  other  Union  forces  were  regarded  as  attack* 
ing  the  South  from  the  rear.  Wherever  coast  garri¬ 
sons  could  help  to  tighten  the  blockade  or  seriously 
distract  Confederate  attention  they  were  left  to  do 
so.  Wherever  they  could  not  they  were  either  de¬ 
pleted  for  the  front  or  sent  there  bodily.  The 
principal  Union  field  force  attacking  from  the  rear 
was  to  have  been  formed  by  Banks  s  forty  thou¬ 
sand  veterans  in  conjunction  with  Farragut  s  fleet 
against  Mobile.  But  the  Red  River  Expedition 
spoilt  that  combination  in  the  spring  and  post¬ 
poned  it  till  August,  when  Farragut  did  nearly  all 
the  fighting,  and  the  cooperating  army  was  far  too 
late  to  produce  the  distracting  effect  that  Grant 
had  originally  planned. 

General  Franz  Sigel  was  sent  to  the  upper  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley,  both  to  guard  that  approach  on 
Washington  and  to  destroy  the  resources  on  which 
Lee’s  army  so  greatly  relifed.  General  George 
Crook  was  given  a  mounted  column  to  operate 
from  southern  West  Virginia  against  the  line  of 
rails  running  toward  Tennessee  through  the  lower 
end  of  the  Valley. 

The  most  notable  new  general  was  Philip  H. 
Sheridan,  whom  Grant  selected  for  the  cavalry 
command.  Sheridan  was  thirty-three,  two  years 
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older  than  his  Southern  rival,  Stuart,  and,  like 
him,  a  young  regular  officer  who  rose  to  well-earned 
fame  the  moment  his  first  great  chance  occurred. 

Sherman  we  have  met  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  and  followed  throughout  its  course. 
He  was  continually  rising  to  more  and  more  re¬ 
sponsible  command;  but  it  was  only  now  that  he 
became  the  virtual  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
river  armies  and  the  chosen  cooperator  with  Grant 
on  a  universal  scale.  He  was  of  the  old  original 
stock,  his  first  American  ancestors  having  emi¬ 
grated  from  England  in  1634.  An  old  regular,  with 
special  knowledge  of  the  South,  and  in  the  fullness 
of  his  powers  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  had  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  war  till  there  was  no  position 
which  he  could  not  fill  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  service. 

Grant  fixed  the  fourth  of  May  for  the  combined 
advance  of  all  the  converging  forces  of  invasion. 
There  were  two  weak  points  where  the  Union 
armies  failed:  one  in  the  farthest  south,  where,  as 
we  have  so  often  seen,  Banks  could  not  attack 
Mobile  owing  to  his  absence  at  Red  River;  the 
other  in  the  farthest  north,  where  Sigel  was  badly 
beaten  and  replaced  by  Hunter.  Here,  after  much 
disabling  interference  at  the  hands  of  Stanton, 
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Hunter  was  succeeded  by  Sheridan,  whom  Grant 
himself  directed  with  consummate  skill.  There 
were  also  two  Confederate  thorns  in  the  Federal 
side:  Forrest’s  cavalry  in  Sherman’s  rear,  Mosby’s 
cavalry  in  Grant’s.  Forrest  roved  about  the  river 
area,  snapping  up  small  garrisons,  cutting  com¬ 
munications,  and  doing  a  good  deal  of  damage 
right  up  to  the  Ohio.  Mosby,  with  a  much  smaller 
but  equally  efficient  force,  actually  raided  to  and 
fro  in  Grant’s  immediate  rear;  and  on  one  occasion 
nearly  captured  Grant  himself  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  opening  move.  As  Grant’s  unguarded  special 
train  from  Washington  pulled  up  at  Warrenton 
Junction,  where  there  was  only  one  Union  official, 
Mosby’s  men  had  just  crossed  the  track  in  pursuit 

of  some  Federal  cavalry. 

But  neither  these  two  Confederate  thorns  in  the 
side  nor  the  more  serious  Federal  failures  could  stop 
the  general  advance.  Nor  yet  could  Butler  s  lack 
of  success  on  the  James.  Butler  had  seized  and 
fortified  an  exceedingly  strong  defensive  position  at 
Bermuda  Hundred  on  a  peninsula,  with  navigable 
water  on  both  flanks  and  in  rear,  and  a  very  narrow 
neck  of  land  in  front.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
it  was  as  hard  for  him  to  surmount  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  front  across  the  same  narrow  neck  as  it  was 
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for  the  enemy  to  surmount  his  own.  He  was,  in 
fact,  bottled  up,  with  the  cork  in  the  enemy’s 
hands.  He  did  send  out  cavalry  from  Suffolk  to 
cut  the  rails  south  of  Petersburg.  But  no  perma¬ 
nent  damage  was  done  there.  Petersburg  itself, 
which  at  that  time  was  almost  defenseless,  was  not 
taken.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  month  Beaure¬ 
gard  attacked  Butler  so  vigorously  as  to  make  the 
Army  of  the  James  rather  a  passive  than  an  active 
force  till  it  was  presently  absorbed  by  Grant  when 
he  arrived  before  Richmond  in  June. 

Grant  felt  perfect  confidence  only  in  four  prime 
elements  of  victory:  first,  in  his  ability  to  wear  Lee 
down  by  sheer  attrition  if  other  means  failed;  next, 
in  his  own  magnificent  army;  then  in  Sherman’s; 
and  lastly  in  Sheridan’s  cavalry.  His  supply  and 
transport  services  were  nearly  perfect,  even  in  his 
own  most  critical  eyes.  “There  never  was  a  corps 
better  organized  than  was  the  quartermaster’s 
corps  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1864.” 
His  field  engineering  and  his  signal  service  were 
also  exceedingly  good.  At  every  halt  the  army 
threw  up  earth  and  timber  entrenchments  with 
wonderful  rapidity  and  skill.  At  the  same  time  the 
telegraph  and  signal  corps  was  busy  laying  insu¬ 
lated  wires  by  means  of  reels  on  muleback.  Parallel 
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lines  would  be  led  to  the  rear  of  each  brigade  till 
quite  clear,  when  their  ends  would  be  joined  by 
a  wire  at  right  angles,  from  which  headquarters 
could  communicate  with  every  unit  at  the  front. 
Sherman’s  army  was  equally  efficient,  and  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  cavalry  soon  proved  that  sweeping  raids 
could  be  carried  out  by  one  side  as  well  as  by 
the  other. 

Crossing  the  Rapidan  at  the  Germanna  Ford, 
Grant  marched  south  through  the  Wilderness  on 
the  fifth  of  May.  The  Wilderness  was  densely 
wooded;  the  roads  were  few  and  bad;  the  clearings 
rare  and  too  small  for  large  units.  When  Lee  at¬ 
tacked  from  the  west  and  Grant  turned  to  face  him 
the  fighting  soon  became  desperate,  close,  and 
somewhat  confused.  Neither  side  gained  any  sub¬ 
stantial  advantage  on  the  first  day.  Next  morning 
Grant,  preparing  to  attack  at  five,  was  forestalled 
by  Lee,  who  wished  to  keep  him  at  arm’s  length 
till  Longstreet  came  up  on  the  southern  flank. 
Again  the  opposing  armies  closed  and  fought  with 
the  greatest  determination  for  over  an  hour,  when 
the  Confederates  fell  back  in  some  confusion. 
Then  Longstreet  arrived  and  restored  the  battle 
till  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  this  Lee  took 
command  of  his  right,  or  southern,  wing  and  kept 
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up  the  fight  all  day.  Meanwhile  Sheridan  had 
countered  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Stuart, 
which  had  been  trying  to  swing  round  the  same 
southern  flank.  The  main  bodies  of  infantry 
swayed  back  and  forth  till  dark,  with  the  woods 
and  breastworks  on  fire  in  several  places,  and 
many  of  the  wounded  smothering  in  the  smoke. 

On  the  seventh  reassuring  news  came  in  from 
Sherman  and  Butler,  Sheridan  drove  off  the  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  at  Todd  s  Tavern,  and  the  south¬ 
ward  march  continued.  As  Grant  and  Meade  rode 
south  that  evening,  past  Hancock’s  corps,  and  the 
men  saw  they  were  heading  straight  for  Richmond, 
there  was  such  a  burst  of  cheering  that  the  Con¬ 
federates,  thinking  it  meant  a  night  attack,  del¬ 
uged  the  intervening  woods  with  a  heavy  barrage 
till  they  found  out  their  mistake. 

The  race  for  Richmond  continued  on  the  eighth, 
each  army  trying  to  get  south  of  the  other  without 
exposing  itself  to  a  flank  attack.  Grant  had  sent 
his  wagon  trains  farther  east,  to  move  south  on 
parallel  roads  and  keep  those  nearest  Lee  quite 
clear  for  fighting.  This  movement  at  first  led  Lee 
to  suspect  a  Federal  retirement  on  Fredericksburg, 
which  caused  him  to  send  Longstreet’s  corps  south 
to  Spotsylvania.  The  woods  being  on  fire,  and  the 
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men  unable  to  bivouac,  the  whole  corps  pushed  on 
to  Spotsylvania,  thus  forestalling  Grant,  who  had 
intended  to  get  there  first  himself. 

This  brought  on  another  tremendous  battle  in 
the  bush.  Lee  formed  a  semicircle,  facing  north, 
round  Spotsylvania,  in  a  supreme  effort  to  stem,  if 
not  throw  back.  Grant’s  most  determined  advance. 
Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  indomitably  pressed 
home  wave  after  wave  of  attack  till  the  evening  of 
the  twelfth.  The  morning  of  that  desperate  day 
was  foggy;  and  the  attack  was  delayed.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  objective  was  a  commanding  salient,  jutting 
out  from  the  Confederate  center,  and  now  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  removal  of  guns  overnight  to  follow 
the  apparent  Federal  move  toward  the  south* 
The  gray  sentries,  peering  through  the  dripping 
woods,  suddenly  found  them  astir.  Then  wave 
after  wave  of  densely  massed  blue  dashed  to  the 
assault,  swarming  up  and  over  on  both  sides,  re¬ 
gardless  of  losses,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with 
a  fury  that  earned  this  famous  salient  the  name  of 
Bloody  Angle.  Back  and  still  back  went  the  out¬ 
numbered  gray,  many  of  whom  were  surrounded 
by  the  swirling  currents  of  inpouring  blue.  But 
presently  Lee  himself  came  up,  and  would  have  led 
his  reinforcements  to  the  charge  if  a  pleading  shout 
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of  “ General  Lee  to  the  rear!  ”  had  not  induced  him 
to  desist.  Every  spare  Confederate  rushed  to  the 
rescue.  From  right  and  left  and  rear  the  gray 
streams  came,  impetuous  and  strong,  united  in  one 
main  current  and  dashed  against  the  blue.  There, 
in  the  Bloody  Angle,  the  battle  raged  with  ever- 
increasing  fury  until  the  rising  tide  of  strife,  burst¬ 
ing  its  narrow  bounds,  carried  the  blue  attackers 
back  to  where  they  came  from.  But  they  were 
hardly  clear  of  that  appalling  slope  before  they  re¬ 
formed,  presented  an  undaunted  front  once  more, 
and  then  drew  off  with  stinging  resistance  to  the 
very  last. 

After  five  days  of  much  rain  and  little  fighting 
Grant  made  his  final  effort  on  the  eighteenth. 
This  was  meant  to  be  a  great  surprise.  Two  corps 
changed  position  under  cover  of  the  night  and 
sprang  their  trap  at  four  in  the  morning.  But  Lee 
was  again  before  them,  ready  and  resolute  as  ever. 
Thirty  guns  converged  their  withering  fire  on  the 
big  blue  masses  and  seemed  to  burn  them  off  the 
field.  These  masses  never  closed,  as  they  had  done 
six  days  before;  and  when  they  fell  back  beaten  the 
fortnight  s  battle  in  the  Wilderness  was  done. 

During  it  there  had  been  two  operations  that 
gave  Grant  better  satisfaction :  Sheridan’s  raid  and 
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Sherman’s  advance.  As  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
could  not  maneuver  in  the  bush  Grant  had  sent 
Sheridan  off  on  his  Richmond  Raid  ten  days  before. 
Striking  south  near  Spotsylvania,  Sheridan’s  ten 
thousand  horsemen  rounded  Lee’s  right,  cut  the 
rails  on  either  side  of  Beaver  Dam  Station,  de¬ 
stroyed  this  important  depot  on  the  Virginia  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  and  then  made  straight  for  Rich¬ 
mond.  Stuart  followed  hard,  made  an  exhausting 
sweep  round  Sheridan’s  flank,  and  faced  him  on 
the  eleventh  at  Yellow  Tavern,  six  miles  north  of 
Richmond.  Here  the  tired  and  outnumbered  Con¬ 
federates  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  stem  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  advance.  But  Stuart,  the  hero  of  his  own 
men,  and  the  admiration  of  his  generous  foes,  was 
mortally  wounded;  and  his  thinner  lines,  over¬ 
lapped  and  outweighed,  gave  ground  and  drew  off. 
Richmond  had  no  garrison  to  resist  a  determined 
attack.  But  Sheridan,  knowing  he  could  not  hold 
it  and  having  better  work  to  do,  pushed  on  south¬ 
east  to  Haxall’s  Landing,  where  he  could  draw 
much-needed  supplies  from  Butler,  just  across  the 
James.  With  the  enemy  aggressive  and  alert  all 
round  him,  he  built  a  bridge  under  fire  across 
the  Chickahominy,  struck  north  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  reported  his  return  to  Grant  at 
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Chesterfield  Station  —  halfway  back  to  Spotsyl¬ 
vania  —  on  his  seventeenth  day  out. 

In  the  course  of  this  great  raid  Sheridan  had 
drawn  off  the  Confederate  cavalry;  fought  four 
successful  actions;  released  hundreds  of  Union 
prisoners  and  taken  as  many  himself;  cut  rails  and 
wires  to  such  an  extent  that  Lee  could  only  com¬ 
municate  with  Richmond  by  messenger ;  destroyed 
enormous  quantities  of  the  most  vitally  needed 
enemy  stores,  especially  food  and  medical  supplies; 
and,  by  penetrating  the  outer  defenses  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  raised  Federal  prestige  to  a  higher  plane 
at  a  most  important  juncture. 

Meanwhile  Sherman,  whose  own  main  body  in¬ 
cluded  a  hundred  thousand  men,  had  started  from 
Chattanooga  at  the  same  time  as  Grant  from  Cul¬ 
peper  Court  House.  In  Grant’s  opinion  “  Johnston, 
with  Atlanta,  was  of  less  importance  only  be¬ 
cause  the  capture  of  Johnston  and  his  army  would 
not  produce  so  immediate  and  decisive  a  result 
in  closing  the  rebellion  as  would  the  possession 
of  Richmond,  Lee,  and  his  army.”  Sherman’s 
organization,  supply  and  transport,  engineers,  staff, 
and  army  generally  were  excellent.  So  skillful, 
indeed,  were  his  railway  engineer*  that  a  disgusted 
Confederate  raider  called  out  to  a  demolition 
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party:  “Better  save  your  powder,  boys.  What’s 
the  good  of  blowing  up  this  one  when  Sherman 
brings  duplicate  tunnels  along?” 

Sherman  had  double  Johnston’s  numbers  in  the 
field.  But  Johnston,  as  a  supremely  skillful  F abian, 
was  a  most  worthy  opponent  for  this  campaign, 
when  the  Confederate  object  was  to  gain  time  and 
sicken  the  North  of  the  war  by  falling  back  from 
one  strongly  prepared  position  to  another,  inflict¬ 
ing  as  much  loss  as  possible  on  the  attackers,  and 
forcing  them  to  stretch  their  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  breaking  point  among  a  hostile  popula¬ 
tion.  Two  of  Sherman’s  best  divisions  were  still 
floundering  about  with  the  rest  of  the  Red  River 
Expedition.  So  he  had  to  modify  his  original  plan, 
which  would  have  taken  him  much  sooner  to  At¬ 
lanta  and  given  him  the  support  of  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  Mobile  by  a  cooperating  joint  expedition. 
But  he  was  ready  to  the  minute,  all  the  same. 

Dalton,  Johnston’s  first  stronghold,  was  cleverly 
turned  by  McPherson’s  right  flank  march;  where¬ 
upon  Johnston  fell  back  on  Resaca.  Here,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  the  armies  fought  hard  for  some 
hours.  But  Sherman  again  outflanked  the  forti¬ 
fied  enemy,  who  retired  to  Kingston.  Then,  after 
Sherman  had  made  a  four  days’  halt  to  accumulate 
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supplies,  the  advance  was  resumed,  against  de¬ 
termined  opposition  and  with  a  good  deal  of  hard 
fighting  for  a  week  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Hope  Church.  The  result  of  the  usual  outflanking 
movements  was  that  Johnston  had  to  evacuate 
Allatoona  on  the  fourth  of  June.  Sherman  at  once 
turned  it  into  his  advanced  field  base;  while  John¬ 
ston  fell  back  on  another  strong  and  well-prepared 
position  at  Kenesaw  Mountain. 

Grant,  favored  in  a  general  way  by  Sherman  and 
m  a  special  way  by  Sheridan,  had  meanwhile  en¬ 
joyed  a  third  advantage,  this  time  on  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  front,  through  the  sickness  of  Lee,  who 
could  not  take  personal  command  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  May.  On  the  twenty-first  half  of  Grant’s 
army  marched  south  while  half  stood  threatening 
Lee,  in  order  to  give  their  friends  a  start  toward 
Richmond.  This  move  was  so  well  staffed  and 
screened  that  perhaps  Lee  could  not  have  seen  his 
chance  quite  soon  enough  in  any  case.  But  when 
he  did  learn  what  had  happened  even  his  calm 
self-control  gave  way  to  the  exceeding  bitter 
cry:  “We  must  strike  them!  We  must  never  let 
them  pass  us  again !  ”  On  the  thirtieth  he  was  hor¬ 
rified  at  getting  from  Beauregard  (who  was  then 
between  Richmond  and  Petersburg)  a  telegram 
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which  showed  that  the  Confederate  Government 
was  busy  with  the  circumlocution  office  in  Rich¬ 
mond  while  the  enemy  was  thundering  at  the  gate. 
“War  Department  must  determine  when  and  what 
troops  to  order  from  here.”  Lee  immediately  an¬ 
swered:  “If  you  cannot  determine  what  troops 
you  can  spare,  the  Department  cannot.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  your  delay  will  be  disaster.  Butler’s  troops 
will  be  with  Grant  tomorrow.”  Lee  also  tele¬ 
graphed  direct  to  Davis  for  immediate  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  arrived  only  just  in  time  for  the 
terrific  battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 

With  these  three  advantages,  in  addition  to  the 
other  odds  in  his  favor.  Grant  seemed  to  have 
found  the  tide  of  fortune  at  the  flood  in  the  latter 
part  of  May.  But  he  had  many  troubles  of  his  own. 
No  sooner  had  half  his  army  been  badly  defeated 
on  the  eighteenth  than  news  came  that  Sigel  was 
in  full  retreat  instead  of  cutting  off  supplies  from 
Lee.  Then  came  news  of  Butler’s  retreat  from 
Dre  wry’s  Bluff,  close  in  to  Richmond.  Nor  was  this 
all;  for  it  was  only  now  that  definite  news  of  the 
Red  River  Expedition  arrived  to  confirm  Grant’s 
worst  suspicions  and  ruin  his  second  plan  of  help¬ 
ing  Farragut  to  take  Mobile.  But,  as  was  his  wont, 
Grant  at  once  took  steps  to  meet  the  crisis.  He 
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ordered  Hunter  to  replace  Sigel  and  go  south  — 
straight  into  the  heart  of  the  Valley,  asked  the 
navy  to  move  his  own  base  down  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  from  Fredericksburg  to  Port  Royal,  and  then 
himself  marched  on  toward  Richmond,  where  Lee 
was  desperately  trying  to  concentrate  for  battle. 

The  two  armies  were  now  drawing  all  available 
force  together  round  the  strategic  center  of  Cold 
Harbor,  only  nine  miles  east  of  Richmond.  On  the 
thirty-first  Sheridan  drove  out  the  enemy  detach¬ 
ments  there,  and  was  himself  about  to  retire  before 
much  superior  reinforcements  when  he  got  Grant’s 
order  to  hold  his  ground  at  any  cost.  Nightfall 
prevented  a  general  assault,  till  the  next  morning, 
when  Sheridan  managed  to  stand  fast  till  Wright’s 
whole  corps  came  up  and  the  enemy  at  once  de¬ 
sisted.  But  elsewhere  the  Confederates  did  what 
they  could  to  stave  the  Federals  off  from  advanta¬ 
geous  ground  on  that  day  and  the  next.  The  day 
after  the  fateful  third  of  June  —  the  two  sides 
closed  in  death-grips  at  Cold  Harbor. 

On  this,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Grant’s  campaign 
of  stern  attrition  and  would-be-smashing  hammer- 
strokes  at  Lee,  these  were  his  orders  for  attack: 
“The  moment  it  becomes  certain  that  an  assault 
cannot  succeed,  suspend  the  offensive.  But  when 
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one  does  succeed,  push  it  vigorously,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  pile  in  troops  at  the  successful  point  from 
wherever  they  can  be  taken.”  The  trouble  was 
that  Grant  was  two  days  late  in  carrying  on  the 
battle  so  well  begun  by  Sheridan,  that  Warren  s 
corps  was  two  miles  off  and  entirely  disconnected, 
and  that  the  three  remaining  corps  formed  three 
parts  and  no  whole  when  the  stress  of  action  came. 

At  dawn  Meade’s  Army  of  the  Potomac  (less 
Warren’s  corps)  began  to  take  post  for  the  grand 
attack  that  some,  more  sanguine  than  reflecting, 
hoped  would  win  the  war.  When  it  was  light  the 
guns  burst  out  in  furious  defiance,  each  side’s  ar¬ 
tillery  trying  to  beat  the  other’s  down  before 
the  crisis  of  the  infantry  assault.  There  was  no 
maneuvering.  Each  one  of  Meade’s  three  corps  — 
Hancock’s,  Wright’s,  and  Smith’s  (brought  over 
from  Butler’s  command)  —  marched  straight  to  its 
front.  This  led  them  apart,  on  diverging  lines,  and 
so  exposed  their  flanks  as  well  as  their  fronts  to 
enemy  fire.  But  though  each  corps  thought  its 
neighbor  wrong  to  uncover  its  flanks,  and  the  true 
cause  was  not  discovered  till  compass  bearings  were 
afterwards  compared,  yet  each  went  on  undaunted, 
gaining  momentum  with  every  step,  and  gather¬ 
ing  itself  together  for  the  final  charge. 
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Then,  surging  like  great  storm-blown  waves,  the 
blue  lines  broke  against  Lee  s  iron  front.  In  every 
gallant  case  there  was  the  same  wild  cresting  of  the 
wave,  the  same  terrific  crash,  the  same  adventur¬ 
ous  tongues  of  blue  that  darted  up  as  far  as  they 
could  go  alive,  the  same  anguishing  recession  from 
the  fatal  mark,  and  the  same  agonizing  wreckage 
left  behind.  In  Hancock’s  corps  the  crisis  passed 
in  just  eight  minutes.  But  in  those  eight  dire  min¬ 
utes  eight  colonels  died  while  leading  their  regiments 
on  to  a  foredoomed  defeat.  One  of  these  eight, 
James  P.  McMahon  of  New  York,  alone  among 
his  dauntless  fellows,  actually  reached  the  Confed¬ 
erate  lines,  and,  catching  the  colors  from  their 
stricken  bearer,  waved  them  one  moment  above  the 
parapet  before  he  fell. 

Flesh  and  blood  could  do  no  more.  Under  the 
withering  fire  and  crossfire  of  Lee’s  unshaken  front 
the  beaten  corps  went  back,  re-formed,  and  waited. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait;  for  Grant  was  set  on 
swinging  his  three  hammers  for  three  more  blows 
at  least.  So  again  the  three  assaults  were  sepa¬ 
rately  made  on  the  one  impregnable  front;  and 
again  the  waves  receded,  leaving  a  second  mass  of 
agonizing  wreckage  with  the  first.  Yet  even  this 
was  not  enough  for  Grant,  who  once  more  renewed 
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his  orders.  These  orders  quickly  ran  their  usual 
course,  from  the  army  to  the  different  corps,  from 
each  corps  to  its  own  divisions,  and  from  divisions 
to  brigades.  But  not  a  single  unit  stirred.  From 
the  generals  to  the  “thinking  bayonets”  every 
soldier  knew  the  limit  had  been  reached.  Officially 
the  order  was  obeyed  by  a  front-line  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  as  well  as  by  the  staunch  artillery,  which 
again  gave  its  infantry  the  comfort  of  the  guns. 
But  that  was  all. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  the  last 
pitched  battle  on  Virginian  soil.  Grant  reported 
it  in  three  short  sentences;  and  afterwards  referred 
to  it  in  these  other  three.  “I  have  always  regretted 
that  the  last  assault  [i.e.,  the  whole  battle  of  the 
third  of  June]  was  ever  made.  No  advantage  what¬ 
ever  was  gained  to  compensate  for  the  heavy 
loss.  Indeed,  the  advantages,  other  than  those 
of  relative  losses,  were  on  the  Confederate  side.” 
Even  these,  however,  were  also  on  the  Confederate 
side,  as  Grant  lost  nearly  thirteen  thousand,  while 
Lee  lost  less  than  eighteen  hundred.  Cold  Harbor 
undoubtedly  lowered  Union  morale,  both  at  the 
front  and  all  through  the  loyal  North.  It  en¬ 
couraged  the  Peace  Party,  revived  Confederate 
hopes,  and  shook  the  army’s  faith  in  Grant’s 
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commandership.  Martin  McMahon,  a  Union  gen¬ 
eral,  writing  many  years  after  the  event,  of  which 
he  was  a  most  competent  witness,  said:  “It  was 
the  dreary,  dismal,  bloody,  ineffective  close  of  the 
lieutenant-general’s  first  campaign  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.” 

Cold  Harbor  caused  a  change  of  plan.  Report- 
ing  two  days  later  Grant  said:  ‘  I  now  find,  after 
thirty  days  of  trial,  the  enemy  deems  it  of  the  first 
importance  to  run  no  risks  with  the  armies  they 
now  have.  Without  a  greater  sacrifice  of  human 
life  than  I  am  willing  to  make  all  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  that  I  had  designed  outside  of  the  city  [of 
Richmond].  I  have  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
following  plan,”  which,  in  one  word,  involved  a 
complete  change  from  a  series  of  pitched  battles  to 
a  long-drawn  open  siege. 

The  battles  lasted  thirty  days,  the  siege  three 
hundred.  Therefore,  from  this  time  on  for  the 
next  ten  months,  Lee  had  to  keep  his  living  shield 
between  Grant’s  main  body  and  the  last  great 
stronghold  of  the  fighting  South,  while  the  rising 
fide  of  Northern  force,  commanding  all  the  sea 
and  an  ever-increasing  portion  of  the  land,  beat 
ceaselessly  against  his  front  and  flanks,  threw 
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out  destroying  arms  against  his  ever-diminishing 
sources  of  supply,  and  wore  the  starving  shield 
itself  down  to  the  very  bone. 

Grant’s  losses  —  forty  thousand  killed  and 
wounded  —  were  all  made  good  by  immediate  re¬ 
inforcement,  as  was  his  other  human  wastage  from 
sickness,  straggling,  and  desertion :  made  good,  that 
is,  in  the  quantities  required  to  wear  out  Lee, 
whose  thinning  ranks  could  never  be  renewed;  but 
not  made  good  in  quality;  for  many  of  the  best  were 
dead.  The  wastage  of  material  is  hardly  worth 
considering  on  the  Northern  side;  for  it  could  al¬ 
ways  be  made  good,  superabundantly  good.  But 
the  corresponding  wastage  on  the  Southern  side 
was  unrenewed  and  unrenewable.  Food,  clothing, 
munitions,  medical  stores  —  it  was  all  the  same  for 
all  the  Southern  armies :  desperate  expedients,  slow 
starvation,  death. 

Consternation  reigned  at  Richmond  on  the 
twelfth  of  June,  the  day  the  fitful  firing  ceased 
around  Cold  Harbor.  There  was  danger  in  the  \  al¬ 
ley,  where  Hunter  had  won  success  at  Staunton, 
and  where  Crook’s  and  Averell’s  Union  troops  were 
expected  to  arrive  from  West  Virginia.  Sheridan, 
too,  was  off  on  a  twenty-day  raid.  He  cut  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Central  rails  at  Trevilian,  did  much  other 
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damage  between  Richmond  and  the  Valley,  and, 
toward  the  end  of  June,  rejoined  Grant,  who  had 
reached  the  James  nearly  a  fortnight  before.  Al¬ 
ways  trying  to  overlap  Lee’s  extending  right,  Grant 
closed  in  on  Petersburg  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  while  the  Army  of  the  James  held  fast  against 
Richmond.  This  part  of  the  front  then  remained 
comparatively  quiet  till  the  end  of  July. 

But  the  beleaguered  Confederates  made  one  last 
sortie  out  of  the  Valley  and  straight  against  Wash¬ 
ington.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the  Valley  was 
uncovered  owing  to  the  roundabout  flank  march 
that  Hunter  was  forced  to  make  back  to  his  base 
for  ammunition.  The  enterprising  Jubal  Early 
took  advantage  of  this  with  some  veteran  troops 
and  made  straight  for  Washington.  On  the  ninth 
Lew  Wallace  succeeded  in  delaying  him  for  one 
day  at  the  Monocacy  by  an  admirably  planned  de¬ 
fense  most  gallantly  carried  out  with  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  numbers  and  far  less  veteran  men.  This  gave 
time  for  reinforcements  to  pour  into  Washington; 
so  that  on  the  twelfth.  Early,  finding  the  works 
alive  with  men,  had  to  retreat  even  faster  than 
he  came. 

In  the  meantime  Grant’s  extreme  right  wing  was 
steadily  pressing  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  where  we 
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left  Sherman  and  Johnston  face  to  face  at  Kene- 
saw  in  June.  Here  again  the  beleaguered  Con¬ 
federates  had  been  making  desperate  raids  or 
sorties,  trying  to  cut  Sherman  off  from  his  base  in 
Tennessee  and  keep  back  the  Federal  forces  in 
other  parts  of  the  river  area.  “  Our  Jack  Morgan,” 
whom  we  left  as  a  prisoner  of  war  after  his  Ohio 
raid  of  ’63,  had  escaped  in  November,  fought  Crook 
and  Averell  for  Saltville  and  Wytheville  in  May, 
and  then,  leaving  southwest  Virginia,  had  raided 
Kentucky  and  taken  Lexington,  but  been  defeated 
at  Cynthiana  and  driven  back  by  overwhelming 
numbers  till  he  again  entered  southwest  Virginia 
on  the  twentieth  of  June.  Forrest  raided  north¬ 
eastern  Mississippi,  badly  defeated  Sturgis  at 
Brice’s  Cross  Roads  in  June,  but  was  himself  de¬ 
feated  by  A.  J.  Smith  at  Tupelo  in  July. 

Meanwhile  Sherman  had  been  tapping  John¬ 
ston’s  fifty  miles  of  entrenchments  for  three  weeks 
of  rainy  June  weather,  hoping  to  find  a  suitable 
place  into  which  he  could  drive  a  wedge  of  attack. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  he  tried  to  carry  the  Kene- 
saw  fines  by  assault,  but  failed  at  every  point,  with 
a  loss  of  twenty -five  hundred  —  three  times  what 
Johnston  lost. 

By  a  well-combined  series  of  maneuvers  Sherman 
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then  forced  Johnston  to  fall  back  or  be  hopelessly 
outflanked.  Johnston,  with  equal  skill,  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  under  cover  of  the  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  bridgehead  which  he  had  built  unknown  to 
Sherman.  But  Sherman,  with  his  double  numbers, 
could  always  hold  Johnston  with  one- half  in  front 
while  turning  his  flank  with  the  other.  So  even  the 
Chattahoochee  was  safely  crossed  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  July  and  the  final  move  against  Atlanta 
was  begun.  That  same  night  Johnston’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  skill  was  thrown  to  the  winds  by  Davis, 
who  had  ordered  the  bold  and  skillful  but  far 
too  headlong  John  B.  Hood  to  take  command 
and  “fight.” 

Five  days  later  Hood  fought  the  battle  of  At¬ 
lanta.  Just  as  Sherman  was  closing  in  to  entrench 
for  a  siege  Hood  attacked  his  extreme  left  flank 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  driving  it  in  and  com¬ 
pletely  enveloping  it.  But  Sherman  was  not  to  be 
caught.  Knowing  that  only  a  part  of  Hood’s  army 
could  be  sent  to  this  attack  while  the  rest  held  the 
lines  of  Atlanta,  Sherman  left  McPherson’s  veteran 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  do  the  actual  fighting, 
supported,  of  course,  by  the  movement  of  troops 
on  their  engaged  right.  McPherson  was  killed. 
Logan  ably  replaced  him  and  won  a  hard-fought 
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day.  Hood’s  loss  was  well  over  eight  thousand; 
Sherman’s  considerably  less  than  half. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  Hood  attacked  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  now  commanded  by  General  O.  O. 
Howard  in  succession  to  McPherson,  whose  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  again  did  most  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice,  especially  Logan’s  Fifteenth  Corps  near  Ezra 
Church.  The  Confederates  were  again  defeated 
with  the  heavier  loss.  After  this  the  siege  continued 
all  through  the  month  of  August. 

While  Hood  was  trying  to  keep  Sherman  off 
Atlanta  Grant  was  trying  to  make  a  breach  at 
Petersburg.  Grant  gave  Meade  “  minute  orders  on 
the  24th  [of  July]  how  I  wanted  the  assault  con¬ 
ducted,  ”  and  Meade  elaborated  the  actual  plan 
with  admirable  skill  except  in  one  particular  —  that 
of  the  generals  concerned.  Burnside  was  ordered  to 
use  his  corps  for  the  assault,  and  he  chose  Ledlie’s 
division  to  lead.  The  mine  was  on  an  enormous 
scale,  designed  to  hold  eight  tons  of  powder,  though 
it  was  only  charged  with  four,  and  was  approached 
by  a  gallery  five  hundred  feet  long.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  Grant  brought  every  available  man  into 
proper  support  of  Burnside,  whose  other  three  di¬ 
visions  were  to  form  the  immediate  support  of 
Ledlie’s  grand  forlorn  hope. 
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In  the  early  morning  of  the  thirtieth  the  mine 
blew  up  with  an  earthquaking  shock;  the  enemy 
round  it  ran  helter-skelter  to  the  rear;  a  crater  like 
that  of  a  volcano  was  formed;  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery  opened  a  furious  fire  on 
every  square  inch  near  it.  Ledlie’s  division  rushed 
forward  and  occupied  the  crater.  But  there  the 
whole  maneuver  stopped  short;  for  everything 
hinged  on  Ledlie’s  movements;  and  Ledlie  was  hid¬ 
ing,  well  out  of  danger,  instead  of  “carrying  on.” 
After  a  pause  Confederate  reinforcements  came  up 
and  drove  the  leader  less  division  back.  “The 
effort,”  said  Grant,  “was  a  stupendous  failure”; 
and  it  cost  him  nearly  four  thousand  men,  mostly 
captured. 

August  was  a  sad  month  for  the  loyal  North.  It 
was  then,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Lincoln  had  to 
warn  Grant  about  the  way  in  which  his  orders  were 
being  falsified  in  Washington.  It  was  then  that 
Sherman  asked  for  reinforcements,  so  as  to  be  up 
to  strength  before  and  after  the  taking  of  Atlanta. 
And  it  was  then  that  Halleck  warned  Grant  to  be 
ready  to  send  some  of  his  best  men  Dorth  if  there 
should  be  serious  resistance  to  the  draft.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Thurlow  Weed,  the  great  election 
agent,  told  Lincoln  that  the  Government  would  be 
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defeated;  which  meant,  of  course,  that  the  compro¬ 
mised  and  compromising  Peace  Party  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  the  helm  in  time  to  wreck  the  Union. 
With  so  many  of  the  best  men  dead  or  at  the  front 
the  whole  tone  of  political  society  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  lowered  —  to  the  corresponding  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  those  meaner  elements  that  fish  in 
troubled  waters  when  the  dregs  are  well  stirred  up. 
There  were  sinister  signs  in  the  big  cities,  in  the 
press,  and  in  financial  circles.  The  Union  dollar 
once  sank  to  thirty-nine  cents.  To  make  matters 
worse,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  well-founded  dis¬ 
content  among  the  self-sacrificing  loyalists,  both  at 
the  home  and  fighting  fronts,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  apparently  allowed  disloyal  and  evasive  citi¬ 
zens  to  live  as  parasites  on  the  Union’s  body  politic. 
The  blood  tax  and  money  tax  alike  fell  far  too 
heavily  on  the  patriots;  while  many  a  parasite  grew 
rich  in  unshamed  safety. 

Mobile  was  won  in  August.  But  the  people’s 
eyes  were  mostly  fixed  upon  the  land.  So  a  much 
greater  effect  was  produced  by  Sherman’s  laconic 
dispatch  of  the  second  of  September  announcing 
the  fall  of  Atlanta.  The  Confederates,  despairing 
of  holding  it  to  any  good  purpose,  had  blown  up 
everything  they  could  not  move  and  then  retreated. 
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This  thrilling  news  heartened  the  whole  loyal 
North,  and,  as  Lincoln  at  once  sent  word  to  Sher¬ 
man,  “entitled  those  who  had  participated  to  the 
applause  and  thanks  of  the  nation.”  Grant  fired 
a  salute  of  shotted  guns  from  every  battery  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  enemy,  who  were  correspondingly  de¬ 
pressed.  For  every  one  could  now  see  that  if  the 
Union  put  forth  its  full  strength  the  shrunken 
forces  of  the  South  could  not  prevent  the  Northern 
vice  from  crushing  them  to  death. 

September  also  saw  the  turning  of  the  tide  on  the 
still  more  conspicuous  scene  of  action  in  Virginia. 
Grant  had  sent  Sheridan  to  the  Valley,  and  had  just 
completed  a  tour  of  personal  inspection  there,  when 
Sheridan,  finding  Early’s  Confederates  divided, 
swooped  down  on  the  exposed  main  body  at  Ope- 
quan  Creek  and  won  a  brilliant  victory  which  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  loyal  North  a  good  deal  higher  still. 

Exactly  a  month  later,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  Early  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  Federals  in  the  Valley  by  attack¬ 
ing  them  suddenly,  on  their  exposed  left  flank, 
while  Sheridan  was  absent  at  Washington.  (We 
must  remember  that  Grant  had  to  concert  action 
personally  with  his  sub-commanders,  as  his  orders 
were  so  often  “queered  ”  when  seen  at  Washington 
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by  autocratic  Stanton  and  bureaucratic  Halleck.) 
The  troops  attacked  broke  up  and  were  driven  in 
on  their  supports  in  wild  confusion.  Then  the  sup¬ 
ports  gave  way;  and  a  Confederate  victory  seemed 
to  be  assured. 

But  Sheridan  was  on  his  way.  He  had  left  the 
scene  of  his  previous  victory  at  Opequan  Creek, 
near  Winchester,  and  was  now  riding  to  the  rescue 
of  his  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  twenty  miles  south. 
“Sheridan’s  Ride,”  so  widely  known  in  song  and 
story,  was  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  any  but  a 
very  fit  commander.  The  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
defeat  swirled  round  him  as  he  rode.  Yet,  with 
unerring  eye,  he  picked  out  the  few  that  could  in¬ 
fluence  the  rest  and  set  them  at  work  to  rally,  re¬ 
form,  and  return.  Inspired  by  his  example  many  a 
straggler  who  had  run  for  miles  presently  “found 
himself”  again  and  got  back  in  time  to  redeem  his 
reputation. 

Arriving  on  the  field  Sheridan  discovered  those 
two  splendid  leaders,  Custer  and  Getty,  holding 
off  the  victorious  Confederates  from  what  other¬ 
wise  seemed  an  easy  prey.  His  presence  encour¬ 
aged  the  formed  defense,  restored  confidence 
among  the  rest  near  by,  and  stiffened  resistance  so 
much  that  hasty  entrenchments  were  successfully 
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made  and  still  more  successfully  held.  The  first 
rush  having  been  stopped,  Sheridan  turned  the  lull 
that  ensued  into  a  triumphal  progress  by  riding 
bareheaded  along  his  whole  line,  so  that  all  his  men 
might  feel  themselves  once  more  under  his  personal 
command.  Cheer  upon  cheer  greeted  him  as  his 
gallant  charger  carried  him  past;  and  when  the 
astonished  enemy  were  themselves  attacked  they 
broke  in  irretrievable  defeat. 

This  crowning  victory  of  the  long-drawn  Valley 
campaigns,  coming  with  cumulative  force  after 
those  of  Mobile,  Atlanta,  and  Opequan  Creek,  did 
more  to  turn  the  critical  election  than  all  the 
speeches  in  the  North.  The  fittest  at  the  home 
front  judged  by  deeds,  not  words,  agreeing  therein 
with  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (a  future  President,  now 
one  of  Sheridan’s  generals)  who  said:  “Any  officer 
fit  for  duty  who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon  his 
post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  ought  to 
be  scalped.” 

The  devastation  of  everything  in  the  Valley 
that  might  be  useful  to  Lee’s  army  completed  the 
Union  victory  in  arms;  while  Lincoln’s  own  tri¬ 
umph  in  November  completed  it  in  politics  and 
raised  his  party  to  the  highest  plane  of  states¬ 
manship  in  war. 
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From  this  time  till  the  early  spring  the  battle  of 
the  giants  in  Virginia  calmed  down  to  the  minor 
moves  and  clashes  that  mark  a  period  of  winter 
quarters;  while  the  scene  of  more  stirring  action 
shifts  once  more  to  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 


CHAPTER  XI 


SHERMAN  DESTROYS  THE  BASE:  1864 

Sherman  made  Atlanta  his  field  headquarters  for 
September  and  October,  changing  it  entirely  from 
a  Southern  city  to  a  Northern  camp.  The  whole 
population  was  removed,  every  one  being  given  the 
choice  of  going  north  or  south.  In  his  own  words, 
Sherman  “had  seen  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez, 
and  New  Orleans,  all  captured  from  the  enemy, 
and  each  at  once  garrisoned  by  a  full  division,  if 
not  more;  so  that  success  was  actually  crippling 
our  armies  in  the  field  by  detachments  to  guard  and 
protect  the  interests  of  a  hostile  population.”  In 
reporting  to  Washington  he  said:  “If  the  people 
raise  a  howl  against  my  barbarity  and  cruelty,  I 
will  answer  that  war  is  war,  and  not  popularity¬ 
seeking.  If  they  want  peace,  they  and  their  rela¬ 
tives  must  stop  the  war.”  He  also  excluded  the 
swarms  of  demoralizing  camp-followers  that  had 
clogged  him  elsewhere.  One  licensed  sutler  was 
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allowed  for  each  of  his  three  armies,  and  no  more. 
Atlanta  thus  became  a  perfect  Union  stronghold 
fixed  in  the  flank  of  the  South. 

The  balance  of  losses  in  action,  from  May  to 
September,  was  heavily  against  the  South:  nearly 
nine  to  four.  The  actual  numbers  did  not  greatly 
differ:  thirty -two  thousand  Federals  to  thirty -five 
thousand  Confederates.  (And  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  the  Federals  lost  many  more  than  the  Confed¬ 
erates.  It  was  the  thirteen  thousand  captured  Con¬ 
federates  that  redressed  the  balance.)  But,  since 
Sherman  had  twice  as  many  in  his  total  as  the 
Confederates  had  in  theirs,  the  odds  in  relative  loss 
were  nine  to  four  in  his  favor.  The  balance  of  loss 
from  disease  was  also  heavily  against  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  who  as  usual  suffered  from  dearth  of  medi¬ 
cal  stores.  The  losses  in  present  and  prospective 
food  supplies  were  even  more  in  Sherman  s  favor; 
for  his  devastations  had  begun.  Yet  Jefferson 
Davis  was  bound  that  Hood  should  fight  ;  and 
Hood  was  nothing  loth. 

Davis  went  about  denouncing  Johnston  for  his 
magnificent  Fabian  defense;  and  added  insult  to  in¬ 
jury  by  coupling  the  name  of  this  very  able  soldier 
and  quite  incorruptible  man  with  that  of  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  Governor  of  Georgia,  who,  though  a 
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violent  Secessionist,  opposed  all  proper  unification 
of  effort,  and  exempted  eight  thousand  State  em¬ 
ployees  from  conscription  as  civilian  “indispensa- 
bles.  Then,  when  Sherman  approached,  Brown 
ran  away  with  all  the  food  and  furniture  he  could 
stuff  into  his  own  special  train;  though  he  left 
behind  him  ail  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  war¬ 
like  stores,  besides  the  confidential  documents 
belonging  to  the  State. 

Brown  had  also  weakened  Hood’s  army  by  with¬ 
drawing  the  State  troops  to  gather  in  the  harvest 
and  store  it  where  Sherman  afterwards  used  what 
he  wanted  and  destroyed  the  rest.  Yet  Hood  kept 
operating  m  Sherman’s  rear,  admirably  seconded 
by  Forrest’s  and  Wheeler’s  raiding  cavalry.  Late 
in  October  Forrest  performed  the  remarkable  feat 
of  taking  a  flotilla  with  cavalry.  He  suddenly 
swooped  down  on  the  Tennessee  near  Johnsonville 
and  took  the  gunboat  Undine  with  a  couple  of 
transports.  Hood  had  meanwhile  been  busy  on 
Sherman’s  line  of  communications,  hoping  at  least 
to  immobilize  him  round  Atlanta,  and  at  best  to 
bring  him  back  from  Georgia  for  a  Federal  defeat 
in  Tennessee. 

On  the  fifth  of  October  the  last  action  near  At¬ 
lanta  was  fought  thirty  miles  northwest,  when 
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Hood  made  a  desperate  attempt  on  Allatoona  with 
a  greatly  superior  force.  Twelve  miles  off,  on 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Sherman  could  see  the  smoke 
and  hear  the  sounds  of  battle  through  the  clear, 
still,  autumn  air.  But  as  his  signalers  could  get  no 
answer  from  the  fort  he  began  to  fear  that  Alla¬ 
toona  was  already  lost,  when  the  signal  officer’s 
quick  eye  caught  the  faintest  flutter  at  one  of  the 
fort  windows.  Presently  the  letters,  C  —  R  S 
—  E  —  H  —  E  —  R,  were  made  out;  which  meant 
that  General  John  M.  Corse,  one  of  the  best  volun¬ 
teers  produced  by  the  war,  was  holding  out.  He 
had  hurried  over  from  Rome,  on  a  call  from  Alla¬ 
toona,  and  was  withstanding  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  men  with  less  than  two  thousand.  All  morn¬ 
ing  long  the  Confederates  persisted  in  their  at¬ 
tacks,  while  Sherman’s  relief  column  was  hurrying 
over  from  Kenesaw.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
fire  slackened  and  ceased  before  this  column  ar¬ 
rived.  But  Sherman’s  renewed  fears  were  soon 
allayed.  For  Corse,  after  losing  more  than  a  third 
of  his  men,  had  repulsed  the  enemy  alone,  inflicting 
on  them  an  even  greater  loss  in  proportion  to  then- 
double  strength. 

Corse  was  still  full  of  fight,  reporting  back  to 
Kenesaw  that  though  “short  a  cheek  bone  and  an 
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ear”  he  was  “able  to  whip  all  hell  yet.”  Sherman 
thanked  the  brave  defenders  in  his  general  orders 
of  the  seventh  for  “the  handsome  defense  made  at 
Allatoona  ”  and  pointed  the  moral  that  “garrisons 
must  hold  their  posts  to  the  last  minute,  sure  that 
the  time  gained  is  valuable  and  necessary  to  their 
comrades  at  the  front.” 

The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  November  was 
most  peculiar.  With  the  whole  Gulf  coast  block¬ 
aded  and  the  three  great  ports  in  Union  hands, 
with  the  Mississippi  a  Union  stream  from  source  to 
sea,  and  with  Sherman  firmly  set  in  the  northwest 
flank  of  Georgia,  Hood  made  the  last  grand  sortie 
from  the  beleaguered  South.  It  was  a  desperate 
adventure  to  go  north  against  the  Federal  troops 
in  Tennessee,  with  Kentucky  and  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  as  his  ultimate  objective,  when  Lincoln  had 
been  returned  to  power,  when  Grant  was  surely 
wearing  down  Lee  in  Virginia,  and  when  Sherman’s 
preponderance  of  force  was  not  only  assured  in 
Georgia  but  in  Tennessee  as  well.  Moreover, 
Thomas,  the  “Rock  of  Chickamauga, ”  had  been 
sent  back  to  counter  Hood  from  Grant’s  and  Sher¬ 
man’s  old  headquarters  at  Nashville  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland.  And  Thomas  was  soon  to  have  the  usual 
double  numbers;  for  all  the  Western  depots  sent 
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him  their  trained  recruits,  till,  by  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  his  total  was  over  seventy  thousand.  Hood’s 
forty  thousand  could  not  be  increased  or  even 
stopped  from  dwindling.  Yet  he  pushed  on,  with 
the  consent  of  Beauregard,  who  now  held  the  general 
command  of  all  the  troops  opposed  to  Sherman. 

The  next  moves  were  even  more  peculiar  than  the 
first.  For  while  Hood  hoped  to  close  the  breach 
in  Georgia  by  drawing  Sherman  back,  and  Sherman 
expected  that  when  he  went  on  to  widen  the  breach 
he  would  draw  Hood  back,  what  really  happened 
was  that  each  advanced  on  his  own  new  line  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  Hood  north  through  Tennes¬ 
see,  Sherman  southeast  through  Georgia.  So  firm 
was  the  grip  of  the  Union  on  all  the  navigable 
waters  that  Hood  could  only  cross  the  Tennes¬ 
see  somewhere  along  the  shoals.  He  chose  a  place 
near  Florence,  Alabama,  got  safely  over  and  en¬ 
camped.  There,  for  the  moment,  we  shall  leave 
him  and  follow  Sherman  to  the  sea. 

The  region  of  the  Gulf  and  lower  Mississippi 
being  now  under  the  assured  predominance  of 
Union  forces.  Grant,  with  equal  wisdom  and  de¬ 
cision,  entirely  approved  of  Sherman’s  plan  to  cut 
loose  from  his  western  base,  make  a  devastating 
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march  through  the  heart  of  fertile  Georgia,  and 
join  the  eastern  forces  of  the  North  at  Savannah, 
where  Fort  Pulaski  was  in  Union  hands  and  the 
Union  navy  was,  as  usual,  overwhelmingly  strong. 

Sherman  s  March  to  the  Sea  at  once  acquired 
a  popular  renown  which  it  has  never  lost.  This, 
however,  was  chiefly  because  it  happened  to  catch 
the  public  eye  while  nothing  else  was  on  the  stage. 
For  its  many  admirable  features  were  those  about 
which  most  people  know  little  and  care  less :  well- 
combined  grand  strategy,  perfection  in  headquar¬ 
ter  orders  and  the  incidental  staff  work,  excellent 
march  discipline,  wonderful  coordination  between 
the  different  arms  of  the  Service  and  with  all  auxil¬ 
iary  branches  especially  the  commissariat  and 
transport,  and,  to  clinch  everything,  a  thorough¬ 
ness  of  execution  which  distinguished  each  unit 
concerned.  (As  a  feat  of  arms  this  famous  march  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  There  were  no  battles 
and  no  such  masterly  maneuvers  as  those  of  the 
much  harder  march  to  Atlanta.  Nor  was  the  oper¬ 
ational  problem  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
bieath  with  that  of  the  subsequent  march  through 
the  Carolinas.  Sherman  himself  says:  “Were  I  to 
express  my  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  march  tc  the  sea,  and  of  that  from  Savannah 
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northward,  I  would  place  the  former  at  one,  and  the 
latter  at  ten  —  or  the  maximum.” 

The  Government  was  very  doubtful  and  coun¬ 
seled  reconsideration.  But  Grant  and  Sherman, 
knowing  the  factors  so  very  much  better,  were  sure 
the  problem  could  easily  be  solved.  Sherman  left 
Atlanta  on  the  fifteenth  of  November  and  laid 
siege  to  Savannah  on  the  tenth  of  December.  He 
utterly  destroyed  the  military  value  of  Atlanta  and 
everything  else  on  the  way  that  could  be  used  by 
the  armies  in  the  field.  Of  course,  to  do  this  he 
had  to  reduce  civilian  supplies  to  the  point  at  which 
no  surplus  remained  for  transport  to  the  front;  and 
civilians  naturally  suffered.  But  his  object  was  to 
destroy  the  Georgian  base  of  supplies  without  in¬ 
flicting  more  than  incidental  hardship  on  civilians. 
And  this  object  he  attained.  He  cut  a  swath  of 
devastation  sixty  miles  wide  all  the  way  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  Every  rail  was  rooted  up,  made  red-hot,  and 
twisted  into  scrap.  Every  road  and  bridge  was 
destroyed.  Every  kind  of  surplus  supplies  an  army 
could  possibly  need  was  burnt  or  consumed.  Civil¬ 
ians  were  left  with  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  but  nothing  to  send  away,  even  if  the 
means  of  transportation  had  been  left. 

Sherman’s  sixty  thousand  men  were  all  as  fit  as 
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his  own  tall  sinewy  form,  which  was  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  expert  energy.  Every  weakling  had 
been  left  behind.  Consequently  the  whole  veteran 
force  simply  romped  through  this  Georgian  raid. 
The  main  body  mostly  followed  the  rails,  which  gangs 
of  soldiers  would  pile  on  bonfires  of  sleepers.  The 
mounted  men  swept  up  everything  about  the  flanks. 
But  nothing  escaped  the  “bummers,  ”  who  foraged 
for  their  units  every  day,  starting  out  empty-handed 
on  foot  and  returning  heavily  laden  on  horses  or 
mules  or  in  some  kind  of  vehicle.  If  Atlanta  had 
been  a  volcano  in  eruption,  and  the  molten  lava  had 
flowed  to  Savannah  in  a  stream  sixty  miles  wide  and 
five  times  as  long,  the  destruction  could  hardly  have 
been  worse,  except,  of  course,  that  civilians  were 
left  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and  that,  with  a  few 
inevitable  exceptions,  they  were  not  ill  treated. 

The  fighting  hardly  disturbed  the  daily  routine. 
Sherman  was  never  in  danger;  though  wiseacre 
Washington,  supposing  that  he  ought  to  be,  used 
to  pester  Lincoln,  who  always  replied:  “Grant 
says  the  men  are  safe  with  Sherman,  and  that  if 
they  can’t  get  out  where  they  want  to,  they  can 
crawl  back  by  the  hole  they  went  in  at.”  This 
seemed  to  allay  anxiety;  though  the  truth  was 
that  Sherman’s  real  safety  lay  in  going  ahead  to 
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the  Union  sea,  not  in  retracing  his  steps  over  the 
devastated  line  of  his  advance. 

On  approaching  Savannah  a  mounted  officer 
was  blown  up  by  a  land  torpedo,  his  horse  killed, 
and  himself  badly  lacerated.  Sherman  at  once 
sent  his  prisoners  ahead  to  dig  up  the  other  tor¬ 
pedoes  or  get  blown  up  by  those  they  failed  to  find. 
No  more  explosions  took  place.  Savannah  itself 
was  strongly  entrenched  and  further  defended  by 
Fort  McAllister.  Against  this  fort  Sherman  de¬ 
tached  his  own  old  Shiloh  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  now  under  the  very  capable  command  of 
General  William  B.  Hazen.  As  the  day  wore  on 
Sherman  became  very  impatient,  watching  for 
Hazen’s  attack,  when  a  black  object  went  gliding 
up  the  Ogeechee  River  toward  the  fort.  Presently 
a  man-of-war  appeared  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  signaling,  Who  are  you?  On  getting  the  an¬ 
swer,  General  Sherman,  she  asked,  Is  Fort  McAllis¬ 
ter  taken?  and  immediately  received  the  cheering  as¬ 
surance,  No;  but  it  will  be  in  a  minute.  Then,  just 
as  the  signal  flags  ceased  waving,  Hazen’s  straight 
blue  lines  broke  cover,  advanced,  charged  through 
the  hail  of  shot,  shell,  and  rifle  bullets,  rushed 
the  defenses,  and  stood  triumphant  on  the  top. 

Before  midnight  Sherman  was  writing  his 
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dispatches  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Dandelion  and  ex¬ 
amining  those  received  from  Grant.  He  learned 
now,  from  Grant’s  of  the  third  (ten  days  before), 
that  Thomas  was  facing  Hood  round  Nashville 
and  that  the  Government,  and  even  Grant,  were 
getting  very  impatient  with  Thomas  for  not  strik¬ 
ing  hard  and  at  once.  A  week  later  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  general,  Hardee,  managed  to  evacuate  Savan¬ 
nah  before  his  one  remaining  line  of  retreat  had 
been  cut  off.  He  was  a  thorough  soldier.  But  men 
and  means  and  time  were  lacking;  and  the  civil 
population  hoped  to  save  all  that  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  warlike  stores.  Thus  immense  supplies  fell 
into  Sherman’s  hands.  Savannah  was  of  course 
placed  under  martial  law.  But  as  the  war  was  now 
nearing  its  inevitable  end,  and  the  citizens  were 
thoroughly  “subjugated,”  those  who  wished  to  re¬ 
main  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Only  two  hundred  left, 
going  to  Charleston  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

The  following  official  announcement  reached'" 
Lincoln  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  22,  1864. 

To  His  Excellency  President  Lincoln, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  beg  to  present  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of 
Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and 
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plenty  of  ammunition,  also  about  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  bales  of  cotton. 

W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General. 

In  the  meantime  Hood’s  desperate  sortie  had 
struck  north  as  far  as  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Here, 
on  the  last  of  November,  General  John  Schofield, 
commanding  the  advanced  part  of  Thomas’s  army, 
gallantly  withstood  a  furious  attack.  On  this  the 
closing  day  of  a  lingering  Indian  summer  the 
massed  Confederates  charged  with  the  piercing 
rebel  yell,  and  charged  again ;  re-formed  under  cover 
of  the  dense  pall  of  stationary  smoke;  and  returned 
to  the  charge  again  and  again.  Many  a  leader 
met  his  death  right  against  the  very  breastworks. 
Another  would  instantly  spring  forward,  only  to 
fall  in  his  turn.  Thirteen  times  the  gaunt  gray  lines 
rushed  madly  through  the  battle  smoke  and  lost 
their  front  ranks  against  the  withering  fire  before 
the  autumn  night  closed  in.  Schofield  then  fell  back 
on  Brentwood,  halfway  on  the  twenty  miles  to  Nash¬ 
ville.  He  had  lost  over  two  thousand  men.  But 
Hood  had  lost  three  times  as  many ;  and  Hood’s  were 
irreplaceable  except  by  a  very  few  local  recruits. 

Hood  now  concentrated  every  available  man  for 
his  final  attack  on  Thomas,  who  had  odds  of  twenty 
thousand  in  his  favor.  Hood  marched  his  thirty-five 
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thousand  up  to  Nashville,  where  he  actually  in¬ 
vested  the  fifty-five  thousand  Federals.  By  this 
time  even  Grant  was  so  annoyed  at  what  seemed 
to  him  unreasoning  delay  that  he  sent  Logan  to 
take  command  at  once  and  “fight.”  But  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  December  Thomas  came  out  of  his  works 
and  fought  Hood  with  determined  skill  all  day. 
Having  gained  a  decisive  advantage  already  he 
pressed  it  home  to  the  very  utmost  on  the  morrow, 
breaking  through  Hood’s  shaken  lines,  enveloping 
whole  units  with  converging  fire,  and  taking  prison¬ 
ers  in  mass.  After  a  last  wild  effort  Hood’s  beaten 
army  fled,  having  lost  fifteen  thousand  men,  five 
times  as  much  as  Thomas. 

The  battle  of  Nashville  came  nearer  than  any 
other  to  being  a  really  annihilating  victory.  Out 
of  the  forty  thousand  men  Hood  had  at  first  in 
Tennessee  not  half  escaped;  and  of  the  remainder 
not  nearly  half  were  ever  seen  in  arms  again.  As 
an  organized  force  his  army  simply  disappeared. 
The  few  thousands  saved  from  the  wreckage  of  the 
storm  found  their  painful  way  east  to  join  all  that 
was  left  for  the  last  stand  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  North. 
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By  ’65  the  Southern  cause  was  lost.  There  was 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  abroad.  Neither  was 
there  anything  to  hope  for  at  home,  now  that 
Lincoln  and  the  Union  Government  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  power.  From  the  very  first  the  disparity 
of  resources  was  so  great  that  the  South  had  never 
had  a  chance  alone  except  against  a  disunited 
North.  Now  that  the  North  could  bring  its  full 
strength  to  bear  against  the  worn-out  South  the 
only  question  remaining  to  be  settled  in  the  field 
was  simply  one  of  time.  Yet  Davis,  with  his  in¬ 
domitable  will,  would  never  yield  so  long  as  any 
Confederates  would  remain  in  arms.  And  men  like 
Lee  would  never  willingly  give  up  the  fight  so  long 
as  those  they  served  required  them.  Therefore  the 
war  went  on  until  the  Southern  armies  failed  through 
sheer  exhaustion. 

The  North  had  nearly  a  million  men  by  land  and 
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sea.  The  South  had  perhaps  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  The  North  could  count  on  a  million  recruits 
out  of  the  whole  reserve  of  twice  as  many.  The 
South  had  no  reserves  at  all.  The  total  odds  were 
therefore  five  to  one  without  reserves  and  ten  to 
one  if  these  came  in. 

The  scene  of  action,  for  all  decisive  purposes, 
had  shrunk  again,  and  now  included  nothing 
beyond  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas;  and  even  there 
the  Union  forces  had  impregnable  bases  of  attack. 
When  Wilmington  fell  in  January  the  only  port  still 
leftin  Southern  hands  was  Charleston;  andthatwas 
close-blockaded.  Fighting  Confederates  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  lower  South.  But  victories  like 
Olustee,  Florida,  barren  in  ’64,  could  not  avail 
them  now,  even  if  they  had  the  troops  to  win  them. 
The  lower  South  was  now  as  much  isolated  as  the 
trans-Mississippi.  Between  its  blockaded  and  gar¬ 
risoned  coast  on  one  side  and  its  sixty-mile  swath 
of  devastation  through  the  heart  of  Georgia  on  the 
other  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  shipless  island. 
The  same  was  true  of  all  Confederate  places 
beyond  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  last  shots 
were  fired  in  Texas  near  the  middle  of  May.  But 
they  were  as  futile  against  the  course  of  events 
as  was  the  final  act  of  war  committed  by  the 
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Confederate  raider  Shenandoah  at  the  end  of  June, 
when  she  sank  the  whaling  fleet,  far  off  in  the 
lone  Pacific. 

For  the  last  two  months  of  the  four -years’  war 
Davis  made  Lee  Commander-in-Chief.  Lee  at  once 
restored  Johnston  to  his  rightful  place.  These 
two  great  soldiers  then  did  what  could  be  done  to 
stave  off  Grant  and  Sherman.  Lee’s  and  John¬ 
ston’s  problem  was  of  course  insoluble.  For  each 
was  facing  an  army  which  was  alone  a  match  for 
both.  The  only  chance  of  prolonging  anything 
more  than  a  mere  guerilla  war  was  to  join  forces 
in  southwest  Virginia,  where  the  only  line  of  rails 
was  safe  from  capture  for  the  moment.  But  this 
meant  eluding  Grant  and  Sherman;  and  these  two 
leaders  would  never  let  a  plain  chance  slip.  They 
took  good  care  that  all  Confederate  forces  outside 
the  central  scene  of  action  were  kept  busy  with 
their  own  defense.  They  also  closed  in  enough 
men  from  the  west  to  prevent ‘Lee  and  Johnston 
escaping  by  the  mountains.  Then,  with  the  help 
of  the  navy,  having  cut  off  every  means  of  escape 
—  north,  south,  east,  and  west  —  they  themselves 
closed  in  for  the  death-grip. 

By  the  first  of  February  Sherman  was  on  his  way 
north  through  the  Carolinas  with  sixty  thousand 
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picked  men,  drawing  in  reinforcements  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Johnston’s  dwindling  forty  thou¬ 
sand,  until  the  thousands  that  faced  each  other  at 
the  end  in  April  were  ninety  and  thirty  respec¬ 
tively.  On  the  ninth  of  February  (the  day  Lee 
became  Commander-in-Chief)  Sherman  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  rails  between  Charleston  and  Augusta,  of 
course  destroying  them.  A  week  later  he  was  doing 
the  same  at  Columbia  in  the  middle  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  By  this  time  his  old  antagonist,  Johnston, 
had  assumed  command;  so  that  he  had  to  reckon 
with  the  chances  of  a  battle,  as  on  his  way  against 
Atlanta,  and  not  only  with  the  troubles  of  devas¬ 
tating  an  undefended  base,  as  on  his  march  to  the 
sea.  The  difficulties  of  hard  marching  through  an 
enemy  country  full  of  natural  and  artificial  ob¬ 
stacles  were  also  much  greater  here  than  in  Georgia. 
How  well  these  difficulties  could  be  surmounted  by 
a  veteran  army  may  be  realized  from  a  recorded 
instance  which,  though  it  occurred  elsewhere,  was 
yet  entirely  typical.  In  forty  days  an  infantry 
division  of  eight  thousand  men  repaired  a  hundred 
miles  of  rail  and  built  a  hundred  and  eighty-two 
bridges. 

Sherman  took  a  month  to  advance  from  Colum¬ 
bia  in  the  middle  of  South  Carolina  to  Bentonville 
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In  the  middle  of  North  Carolina.  Here  Johnston 
stood  his  ground;  and  a  battle  was  fought  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  March.  Had 
Sherman  known  at  the  time  that  his  own  numbers 
were,  as  he  afterwards  reported,  “vastly  superior,” 
he  might  have  crushed  Johnston  then  and  there. 
But,  as  it  was,  he  ably  supported  the  exposed  flank 
that  Johnston  so  skillfully  attacked,  won  the  battle, 
inflicted  losses  a  good  deal  larger  than  his  own,  and 
gained  his  ulterior  objective  as  well  as  if  there  had 
not  been  a  fight  at  all.  This  objective  was  the  con¬ 
centration  of  his  whole  army  round  Goldsboro  by 
the  twenty-fifth.  At  Goldsboro  he  held  the  strate¬ 
gic  center  of  North  Carolina,  being  at  the  junction 
whence  the  rails  ran  east  to  Newbern  (which  had 
long  been  in  Union  hands),  west  to  meet  the  only 
rails  by  which  Lee’s  army  might  for  a  time  escape, 
and  north  (a  hundred  and  fifty  miles)  to  Grant’s 
besieging  host  at  Petersburg.  Sherman’s  record  is 
one  of  which  his  men  might  well  be  proud.  In  fifty 
days  from  Savannah  he  had  made  a  winter  march 
through  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  mud, 
had  captured  three  cities,  destroyed  four  railways, 
drained  the  Confederate  resources,  increased  his 
own,  and  half  closed  on  Lee  and  Johnston  the  vice 
which  he  and  Grant  could  soon  close  altogether. 
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Nevertheless  Grant  records  that  “one  of  the 
most  anxious  periods  was  the  last  few  weeks  before 
Petersburg”;  for  he  was  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
Lee’s  army,  now  nearing  the  last  extremity  of 
famine,  might  risk  all  on  railing  off  southwest  to 
Danville,  the  one  line  left.  Lee,  consummate  now 
as  when  victorious  before,  masked  his  movements 
wonderfully  well  till  the  early  morning  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  when  he  suddenly  made  a 
furious  attack  where  the  lines  were  very  near  to¬ 
gether.  For  some  hours  he  held  a  salient  in  the 
Federal  position.  But  he  was  presently  driven 
back  with  loss;  and  his  intention  to  escape  stood 
plainly  revealed. 

The  same  day  Sherman  railed  down  to  New- 
bern  over  the  line  repaired  by  that  indefatigable 
and  most  accomplished  engineer.  Colonel  W.  W. 
Wright,  took  ship  for  City  Point,  Virginia,  and  met 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Admiral  Porter  there  on  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth.  Grant  ex¬ 
plained  to  Lincoln  that  Sheridan  was  crossing  the 
James  just  below  them,  to  cut  the  rails  running 
south  from  Petersburg  and  then,  by  forced  marches, 
to  cut  those  running  southwest  from  Richmond, 
Lee’s  last  possible  line  of  escape.  Grant  added 
that  the  final  crisis  was  very  near  and  that  his  only 
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anxiety  was  lest  Lee  might  escape  before  Sheri* 
dan  cut  the  Richmond  line  southwest  to  Danville. 
Lincoln  said  he  hoped  the  war  would  end  at  once 
and  with  no  more  bloodshed.  Grant  and  Sherman, 
however,  could  not  guarantee  that  Davis  might 
not  force  Lee  and  Johnston  to  one  last  desperate 
fight.  Lincoln  added  that  all  he  wanted  after  the 
surrender  was  to  get  the  Confederates  back  to  their 
civil  life  and  make  them  good  contented  citizens. 
As  for  Davis:  well,  there  once  was  a  man  who, 
having  taken  the  pledge,  was  asked  if  he  wouldn’t 
let  his  host  put  just  a  drop  of  brandy  in  the  lemon¬ 
ade.  His  answer  was:  “See  here,  if  you  do  it  un¬ 
beknownst,  I  won’t  object.”  From  the  way  that 
Lincoln  told  this  story  Grant  and  Sherman  both 
inferred  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Davis  dis¬ 
embarrass  the  reunited  States  of  his  annoying 
presence. 

This  twenty-eighth  of  March  saw  the  last  fare¬ 
wells  between  the  President  .and  his  naval  and 
military  lieutenants  at  the  front.  Admiral  Porter 
immediately  wrote  down  a  full  account  of  the  con¬ 
versations,  from  which,  together  with  Grant  s  and 
Sherman’s  strong  corroboration,  we  know  that 
Lincoln  entirely  approved  of  the  terms  which 
Grant  gave  Lee,  and  that  he  would  have  approved 
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quite  as  heartily  of  those  which  Sherman  gave  to 
Johnston. 

Next  morning  the  final  race,  pursuit,  defeat,  and 
victory  began.  Grant  marched  all  his  spare  men 
west  to  cut  Lee  off  completely.  He  left  enough  to 
hold  his  lines  at  Petersburg,  in  case  Lee  should 
remain,  and  he  arranged  with  Sherman  for  a  com¬ 
bined  movement,  to  begin  on  the  tenth  of  April,  in 
case  Johnston  and  Lee  should  try  to  join  each 
other.  But  he  felt  fairly  confident  that  he  could 
run  Lee  down  while  Sherman  tackled  Johnston. 

On  the  first  of  April  Sheridan  won  a  hard  fight 
at  Five  Forks,  southwest  of  Petersburg.  On  Sun¬ 
day  (the  second)  Lee  left  Petersburg  for  good, 
sending  word  to  Richmond.  That  morning  Davis 
rose  from  his  place  in  church  and  the  clergyman 
quietly  told  the  congregation  that  there  would  be 
no  evening  service.  On  Monday  morning  Grant 
rode  into  Petersburg,  and  saw  the  Confederate 
rearguard  clubbed  together  round  the  bridge.  “I 
had  not  the  heart,”  said  Grant,  “to  turn  the  artil¬ 
lery  upon  such  a  mass  of  defeated  and  fleeing  men, 
and  I  hoped  to  capture  them  soon.”  On  Tuesday 
Grant  closed  his  orders  to  Sherman  with  the  words, 
“Rebel  armies  are  now  the  only  strategic  points 
to  strike  at,  and  himself  pressed  on  relentlessly. 
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Late  next  afternoon  a  horseman  in  full  Con¬ 
federate  uniform  suddenly  broke  cover  from  the 
enemy  side  of  a  dense  wood  and  dashed  straight  at 
the  headquarter  staff.  The  escort  made  as  if  to 
seize  him.  But  a  staff  officer  called  out,  “How  d’ye 
do,  Campbell?”  This  famous  scout  then  took  a 
wad  of  tobacco  out  of  his  mouth,  a  roll  of  tinfoil 
out  of  the  wad,  and  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  out  of 
the  tinfoil.  When  Grant  read  Sheridan’s  report 
ending  “I  wish  you  were  here”  (that  is,  at  Jeters- 
ville,  halfway  between  Petersburg  and  Appomat¬ 
tox)  ,  he  immediately  got  off  his  black  pony,  mount¬ 
ed  Cincinnati,  and  rode  the  twenty  miles  at  speed, 
to  learn  that  Lee  was  heading  due  west  for  Farm- 
ville,  less  than  thirty  miles  from  Appomattox. 

On  Thursday  the  sixth,  Lee,  closely  beset  in 
flank  and  rear,  lost  seven  thousand  men  at  Sailor’s 
Creek,  mostly  as  prisoners.  The  heroes  of  this 
fight  were  six  hundred  Federals,  who,  having  gone 
to  blow  up  High  Bridge  on  the  Appomattox,  found 
their  retreat  cut  off  by  the  whole  Confederate  ad¬ 
vanced  guard.  Under  Colonel  Francis  Washburn, 
Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  Colonel  Theo¬ 
dore  Read,  of  General  Ord’s  staff,  this  dauntless  six 
hundred  charged  again  and  again  until,  their  lead¬ 
ers  killed  and  most  of  the  others  dead  or  wounded, 
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the  rest  surrendered.  They  had  gained  their  ob¬ 
ject  by  holding  up  Lee’s  column  long  enough  to  let 
its  wagon  train  be  raided. 

Grant,  now  feeling  that  his  hold  on  Lee  could 
not  be  shaken  off,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  Friday 
afternoon,  saying:  “The  results  of  the  last  week 
must  convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance.  That  night  Lee  replied  asking  what 
terms  Grant  proposed  to  offer.  Next  morning 
Grant  wrote  again  to  propose  a  meeting,  and  Lee 
answered  to  say  he  was  willing  to  treat  for  peace. 
Grant  at  once  informed  him  that  the  only  subject 
for  discussion  was  the  surrender  of  the  army.  That 
evening  Federal  cavalry  under  General  George 
A.  Custer  raided  Appomattox  Station,  five  miles 
southwest  of  the  Court  House,  and  held  up  four 
trains.  A  few  hours  later,  early  on  Sunday,  the 
famous  ninth  of  April,  1865,  Lee’s  advanced  guard 
was  astounded  to  find  its  way  disputed  so  far  west. 
It  attacked  with  desperation,  hoping  to  break 
through  what  seemed  to  be  a  cavalry  screen  before 
the  infantry  came  up;  but  when  Lee’s  main  body 
joined  in,  only  to  find  a  solid  mass  of  Federal  in¬ 
fantry  straight  across  its  one  way  out,  Lee  at  once 
sent  forward  a  white  flag. 

Grant,  overwrought  with  anxiety,  had  been 
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suffering  from  an  excruciating  headache  all  night 
long.  But  the  moment  he  opened  Lee’s  note,  offering 
to  discuss  surrender,  he  felt  as  well  as  ever,  and  in¬ 
stantly  wrote  back  to  say  he  was  ready.  Pushing 
rapidly  on  he  met  Lee  at  McLean’s  private  resi¬ 
dence  near  Appomattox  Court  House.  There  was 
a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  appearance  of 
the  two  commanders.  Grant,  only  forty-three, 
and  without  a  tinge  of  gray  in  his  brown  hair,  took 
an  inch  or  two  off  his  medium  height  by  stooping 
keenly  forward,  and  had  nothing  in  his  shabby 
private’s  uniform  to  show  his  rank  except  the  three- 
starred  shoulder-straps.  When  the  main  business 
was  over,  and  he  had  time  to  notice  details,  he 
apologized  to  Lee,  explaining  that  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  his  movements  had  carried  him  far 
ahead  of  his  baggage.  Lee’s  aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Charles  Marshall,  afterwards  explained  that  when 
the  Confederates  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  them¬ 
selves  simply  to  what  they  stood  in,  each  officer  hr,d 
naturally  put  on  his  best.  Hence  Lee’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  appearance  in  a  brand-new  general’s  uniform 
with  the  jeweled  sword  of  honor  that  Virginia 
had  given  him.  Well  over  six  feet  tall,  straight 
as  an  arrow  in  spite  of  his  fifty-eight  years  and 
snow-white,  war-grown  beard,  still  extremely 
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handsome,  and  full  of  equal  dignity  and  charm, 
he  looked,  from  head  to  foot,  the  perfect  leader 
of  devoted  men. 

Grant,  holding  out  his  hand  in  cordial  greeting, 
began  the  conversation  by  saying:  “I  met  you 
once  before.  General  Lee,  while  we  were  serving  in 
Mexico.  .  .  .  I  have  always  remembered  your  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  I  think  I  should  have  recognized 
you  anywhere.”  After  some  other  personal  talk 
Lee  said:  “I  suppose.  General  Grant,  that  the 
object  of  our  present  meeting  is  fully  understood. 
I  asked  to  see  you  in  order  to  ascertain  on  what 
terms  you  would  receive  the  surrender  of  my  army.” 
Grant  answered  that  officers  and  men  were  to  be 
paroled  and  disqualified  from  serving  again  till 
properly  exchanged,  and  that  all  warlike  and  other 
stores  were  to  be  treated  as  captured.  Lee  bowed 
assent,  said  that  was  what  he  had  expected,  and 
presently  suggested  that  Grant  should  commit  the 
terms  to  writing  on  the  spot.  When  Grant  got  to 
the  end  of  the  terms  already  discussed  his  eye  fell 
on  Lee’s  splendid  sword  of  honor,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  added  the  sentence:  “This  will  not  em¬ 
brace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  pri¬ 
vate  horses  or  baggage.”  When  Lee  read  over  the 
draft  he  flushed  slightly  on  coming  to  this  generous 
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proviso  and  gratefully  said :  “  This  will  have  a  very 
happy  effect  upon  my  army.”  Grant  then  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  suggestions  to  make;  whereupon 
he  said  that  the  mounted  Confederates,  unlike  the 
Federals,  owned  their  horses.  Before  he  had  time 
to  ask  a  favor  Grant  said  that  as  these  horses 
would  be  invaluable  for  men  returning  to  civil  life 
they  could  all  be  taken  home  after  full  proof  of 
ownership.  Lee  again  flushed  and  gratefully  re¬ 
plied  :  “  This  will  have  the  best  possible  effect  upon 
the  men.  It  will  be  very  gratifying  and  do  much 
toward  conciliating  our  people.” 

While  the  documents  were  being  written  out  for 
signature  Grant  introduced  the  generals  and  staff 
officers  to  Lee.  Then  Lee  once  more  led  the  con¬ 
versation  back  to  business  by  saying  he  wished  to 
return  his  prisoners  to  Grant  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  because  he  had  nothing  more  for  them  to 
eat.  “I  have,  indeed,  nothing  for  my  own  men,” 
he  added.  They  had  been  living  on  the  scantiest 
supply  of  parched  com  for  several  days;  and  this 
famine  fare,  combined  with  their  utter  lack  of  all 
other  supplies  —  especially  medicine  and  clothing 
—  was  wearing  them  away  faster  than  any  “  war  of 
attrition”  in  the  open  field.  After  heartily  agree¬ 
ing  that  the  prisoners  should  immediately  return 
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Grant  said :  “I  will  take  steps  at  once  to  have  your 
army  supplied  with  rations.  Suppose  I  send  over 
twenty-five  thousand;  do  you  think  that  will  be 
a  sufficient  supply?”  “I  think  it  will  be  ample,” 
said  Lee,  who,  after  a  pause,  added:  “and  it  will 
be  a  great  relief,  I  assure  you.” 

Then  Lee  rose,  shook  Grant  warmly  by  the 
hand,  bowed  to  the  others,  and  left  the  room.  As 
he  appeared  on  the  porch  all  the  Union  officers  in 
the  grounds  rose  respectfully  and  saluted  him. 
While  the  Confederate  orderly  was  bridling  the 
horses  Lee  stood  alone,  gazing  in  unutterable  grief 
across  the  valley  to  where  the  remnant  of  his  army 
lay.  Then,  as  he  mounted  Traveler,  every  Union 
officer  followed  Grant’s  noble  example  by  standing 
bareheaded  till  horse  and  rider  had  disappeared 
from  view. 

Grant  next  sent  off  the  news  to  Washington  and, 
true  to  his  sterling  worth,  immediately  stopped  the 
salutes  which  some  of  his  enthusiastic  soldiers  were 
already  beginning  to  fire.  “The  war  is  over,” 
he  told  his  staff,  the  rebels  are  our  countrymen 
again,  and  the  best  sign  of  rejoicing  after  the  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstrations  in 
the  field.” 

In  the  meantime  Lee  had  returned  to  his  own 
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lines,  along  which  he  now  rode  for  the  last  time. 
The  reserve  with  which  he  had  steeled  his  heart 
during  the  surrender  gave  way  completely  when  he 
came  to  bid  his  men  farewell.  After  a  few  simple 
words,  advising  his  devoted  veterans  to  become 
good  citizens  of  their  reunited  country,  the  tears 
could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  Then,  as  he  rode 
slowly  on,  from  the  remnant  of  one  old  regiment  to 
another,  the  men  broke  ranks,  and,  mostly  silent 
with  emotion,  pressed  round  their  loved  com¬ 
mander,  to  take  his  hand,  to  touch  his  sword,  or 
fondly  stroke  his  splendid  gray  horse.  Traveler, 
the  same  that  had  so  often  carried  him  victorious 
through  the  hard-fought  day. 

North  and  South  had  scarcely  grasped  the  full 
significance  of  Lee’s  surrender,  when,  only  five 
days  later,  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  “It  would  be 
impossible  for  me,”  said  Grant,  “to  describe  the 
feeling  that  overcame  me  at  the  news.  I  knew  his 
goodness  of  heart,  and  above  all  his  desire  to  see  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  enter  again  upon 
the  full  privileges  of  citizenship  with  equality 
among  all.  I  felt  that  reconstruction  had  been 
set  back,  no  telling  how  far.”  “Of  all  the  men  I 
ever  met,”  said  Sherman,  “he  seemed  to  possess 
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more  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  combined  with 
goodness,  than  any  other.” 

On  the  very  day  of  the  assassination  Sherman 
had  written  to  Johnston  offering  the  same  terms 
Grant  had  given  Lee  and  Lincoln  had  most  heartily 
approved.  Three  days  later,  on  the  seventeenth, 
just  as  Sherman  was  entering  the  train  for  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Johnston,  the  operator  handed  him  a  tele¬ 
gram  announcing  the  assassination.  Enjoining 
secrecy  till  he  returned  Sherman  took  the  telegram 
with  him  and  showed  it  to  Johnston,  whom  he 
watched  intently.  “The  perspiration  came  out 
on  his  forehead,”  Sherman  wrote,  “and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  distress.  He  denounced  the 
act  as  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  hoped  I  did  not 
charge  it  to  the  Confederate  Government.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  believe  that  he  or  General  Lee  or 
the  officers  of  the  Confederate  army  could  possibly 
be  privy  to  acts  of  assassination .  ’  ’  When  Sherman 
got  back  to  Raleigh  he  published  the  news  in  general 
orders,  and  experienced  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  not  one  man  in  all  that  mournful  army 
had  to  be  restrained  from  a  single  act  of  revenge. 

After  much  misunderstanding  with  Washington 
now  in  lesser  hands,  the  surrender  of  Johnston’s 
and  the  other  Confederate  armies  was  effected. 
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Each  body  of  troops  laid  down  its  arms  and  quietly 
dispersed.  One  day  the  bugles  called,  the  camp 
fires  burned,  and  comrades  were  together  in  the 
ranks.  The  next,  like  morning  mists,  they  disap¬ 
peared,  thenceforth  to  be  remembered  and  admired 
only  as  the  heroes  of  a  hopeless  cause. 

It  was  a  very  different  scene  through  which  their 
rivals  marched  into  lasting  fame  with  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war.  On  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  of  May,  in  perfect  weather, 
and  in  the  stirring  presence  of  a  loyal,  vast,  en¬ 
thusiastic  throng,  the  Union  armies  were  reviewed 
in  Washington.  For  over  six  full  hours  each  day 
the  troops  marched  past  —  the  very  flower  of  those 
who  had  come  back  victorious.  The  route  was 
flagged  from  end  to  end  with  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
banked  with  friends  of  each  and  every  regiment 
there.  Between  these  banks,  and  to  the  sound 
of  thrilling  martial  music,  the  long  blue  column 
flowed  —  a  living  stream  of  men  whose  bayonets 
made  its  surface  flash  like  burnished  silver  under 
the  glorious  sun. 

Then,  when  the  pageantry  was  finished,  and 
the  volunteers  that  formed  the  vast  bulk  of  those 
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magnificent  Federal  armies  had  again  become 
American  civilians  in  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
these  steadfast  men,  whose  arms  had  saved  the 
Union  in  the  field,  were  first  in  peace  as  they  had 
been  in  war:  first  in  the  reconstruction  of  their 
country’s  interrupted  life,  first  in  recognizing  all 
that  was  best  in  the  splendid  fighters  with  whom 
they  had  crossed  swords,  and  first  —  incomparably 
first  in  keeping  one  and  indivisible  the  reunited 
home  land  of  both  North  and  South. 
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Thousands  of  books  have  been  written  about  the  Civil 
War;  and  more  about  the  armies  than  about  the  navies 
and  the  civil  interests  together.  Yet,  even  about  the 
armies,  there  are  very  few  that  give  a  just  idea  of  how 
every  part  of  the  war  was  correlated  with  every  other 
part  and  with  the  very  complex  whole;  while  few¬ 
er  still  give  any  idea  of  how  closely  the  navies  were 
correlated  with  the  armies  throughout  the  long 
amphibious  campaigns. 

The  only  works  mentioned  here  are  either  those  con¬ 
taining  the  original  evidence  or  those  written  by  ex¬ 
perts  directly  from  the  original  evidence.  And  of 
course  there  are  a  good  many  works  belonging  to  both 
these  classes  for  which  no  room  can  be  found  in  a 
bibliography  so  very  brief  as  the  present  one  must  be. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  a  Compilation  of  the 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies , 
128  vols.  (1880-1901),  and  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  26  vols.  (1894-),  form  two  magnificent  col¬ 
lections  of  original  evidence  published  by  the  United 
States  Government.  But  they  have  some  gaps  which 
nothing  else  can  fill.  Rattles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War  (1887-89),  written  by  competent  witnesses  on 
both  sides,  gives  the  gist  of  the  story  in  four  volumes 
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(published  afterwards  in  eight) .  The  Rebellion  Record, 
12  vols.  (1862-68),  edited  by  Frank  Moore,  forms  an 
interesting  collection  of  non-official  documents.  The 
Story  of  the  Civil  War,  4  vols.  (1895-1913),  begun  by 
J.  C.  Ropes,  and  continued  by  W.  R.  Livermore,  is  an 
historical  work  of  real  value.  Larned’s  Literature  of 
American  History  contains  an  excellent  bibliography; 
but  it  needs  supplementing  by  bibliographies  of  the 
present  century.  Inquiring  readers  should  consult  the 
bibliographies  in  volumes  20  and  21  (by  J.  K  Hosmer) 
in  the  American  Nation  series. 

There  are  many  works  of  a  more  special  kind  that  de¬ 
serve  particular  attention.  General  E.  P.  Alexander’s 
Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate  (1907),  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Major  John  Bigelow’s  The  Campaign  of 
Chancellor sville  (1910),  and  J.  D.  Cox’s  Military  Rem¬ 
iniscences,  2  vols.  (1900),  are  admirable  specimens 
of  this  very  extensive  class. 

The  two  greatest  generals  on  the  Northern  side  have 
written  their  own  memoirs,  and  written  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  well:  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,  2  vols. 
(1885-86),  and  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman ,  2 
vols.  (1886).  But  the  two  greatest  on  the  Southern 
side  wrote  nothing  themselves;  and  no  one  else  has 
written  a  really  great  life  of  that  very  great  com¬ 
mander,  Robert  Lee.  Fitzhugh  Lee’s  enthusiastic 
sketch  of  his  uncle,  General  Lee  (1894),  is  one  of  the 
several  second-rate  books  on  the  subject.  Colonel  G. 
F.  R.  Henderson  s  Stonewall  J aclcson  and  the  American 
Civil  War,  2  vols.  (1898),  is,  on  the  other  hand,  among 
the  best  of  war  biographies.  Henderson’s  strategical 
study  of  the  Valley  Campaign  is  a  masterpiece.  Two 
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good  works  of  very  different  kinds  are :  A  History  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  (1905),  by  W. 
Birkbeck  Wood  and  Major  J.  E.  Edmonds,  and  A 
History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
8  vols.  (1893-1919),  by  James  Ford  Rhodes.  The  first 
is  military,  the  second  political .  Mr.  Rhodes  has  also 
written  a  single  volume  History  of  the  Civil  War  (1917). 
American  Campaigns  by  Major  M.  F.  Steele,  issued 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department  (1909), 
deals  chiefly  with  the  military  operations  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  naval  side  of  this,  as  of  all  other  wars,  has  been 
far  too  much  neglected.  But  that  great  historian  of 
sea-power,  Admiral  Mahan,  has  told  the  best  of  the 
story  in  his  Admiral  Farragut  (1892)  . 

An  interesting  contemporary  account  of  the  war  will 
be  found  in  the  five  volumes  of  Appleton’s  American 
Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  the  years  from  1861  to  1865. 
B.  J.  Lossing’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Civil  War,  3 
vols.  (1866-69),  and  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  2  vols.  (1868),  give  graphic  pictures  of 
military  life  as  seen  by  contemporaries.  Personal 
reminiscences  of  the  war,  of  varying  merit,  have  multi¬ 
plied  rapidly  in  recent  years.  These  are  appraised  for 
the  unwary  reader  in  the  bibliographies  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Frank  Wilkeson’s  Recollections  of  a  Private 
Soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (1887),  George  C. 
Eggleston’s  A  Rebel’s  Recollections  (1905),  and  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Chestnut’s  Diary  from  Dixie  (1905)  are 
among  the  best  of  these  personal  recollections. 

The  political  and  diplomatic  history  has  been  dealt 
with  already  in  the  two  preceding  Chronicles.  Abraham 
Lincoln:  a  History,  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay, 
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in  ten  volumes  (1890),  and  The  Complete  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  twelve  volumes  (1905),  form  the 
quarry  from  which  all  true  accounts  of  his  war  states¬ 
manship  must  be  built  up.  Lord  Charnwood’s  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  (1917)  is  an  admirable  summary.  To  these 
titles  should  be  adaed  Gideon  Welles’s  Diary,  3  vols. 
(1911),  and,  on  the  Confederate  side,  Jefferson  Davis’s 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,  2 
vols.  (1881),  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens’s  A  Constitu¬ 
tional  View  of  the  Late  War  Between  the  States,  2  vols. 
(1870).  The  best  life  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  that  by 
William  E.  Dodd  in  the  American  Crisis  Biographies 
(1907).  W.  H.  Russell’s  My  Diary  North  and  South 
(1863)  records  the  impressions  of  an  intelligent  foreign 
observer. 

The  present  Chronicle  is  based  entirely  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  evidence,  with  the  convenient  use  only  of  such 
works  as  have  themselves  been  written  by  qualified 
experts  directly  from  the  original  evidence. 
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39;  Federal  preparations, 
41-43;  Blackburn’s  Ford,  43; 
McDowell  advances,  44; 
Confederate  preparations 
and  plans,  44-46;  Federal 
advance,  47;  Confederate 
rout,  48-49;  Confederates 
rally,  49-50;  Stuart’s  charge. 
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Bull  Run — Continued 
51;  Federal  retreat,  53-54; 
losses,  54;  importance,  54- 
55;  number  of  troops,  148 
Bull  Run,  Second  campaign, 
maneuvering  for,  161,  193; 
battle,  237-43 

Burns,  John,  at  Gettysburg, 
299 

Burnside,  General  A.  E.,  228; 
failure  in  Virginia,  185; 
succeeds  McClellan,  248;  as 
a  general,  249,  250;  at 

Fredericksburg,  249,  250, 

251;  “Mud  March,”  251, 
252,  255,  263-64;  Knoxville, 
279,  284;  at  Petersburg, 

359 

Butler,  General  Benjamin, 
Bull  Run,  35;  in  North 
Carolina,  85;  Mississippi 
campaign,  103;  Banks  super¬ 
sedes,  113;  against  Fort 
Fisher,  325;  commands 
Army  of  the  James,  334,  336, 
340,  342;  at  Bermuda  Hun¬ 
dred,  339;  retreat  from 
Drewry’s  Bluff,  349 

Cairo  (Illinois),  Grant  in  com¬ 
mand  at,  119,  121,  122,  261 
Caldwell,  Lieutenant,  of  the 
Itasca,  99 

California,  invasion  of,  165, 
167 

Cameron,  Simon,  Secretary  of 
War,  33-34,  120;  and  Sher¬ 
man,  177;  Stanton  succeeds, 
195 

Canby,  Colonel  E.  R.  S.,  at 
Valverde,  166 

Carolinas,  danger  from  West 
Virginia,  29;  secede,  56; 
effective  for  South  (1864), 
335 menace  to,  336;  Sher¬ 
man’s  march  through,  372, 
381-82;  scene  of  action 
(1865),  380;  see  also  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina 


Carondelet,  Federal  gunboat 
109,  128,  133,  134,  135,  144- 
145 

Castle  Pinckney,  1,  2,  3 
Catlett’s  Station  (Virginia), 
Shields  at,  204;  Banks  near, 
235 

Cayuga,  Federal  gunboat,  100, 
101 

Cedar  Creek  (Virginia),  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  ride  to,  363-64 
Cedar  Run  (Virginia),  battle, 
228 

Cemetery  Hill  (Gettysburg), 
Early  fails  at,  300 
Centre ville  (Virginia),  in  Bull 
Run  campaign,  46,  47,  54; 
Confederate  base,  197;  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  corps  at,  200 
Chambersburg  (Pennsylvania), 
Federals  at,  23;  Stuart’s  raid, 
246-47 

Champion’s  Hill  (Mississippi), 
fight  of,  271 

Chancellorsville  (Virginia), 
battle  of,  253,  257-58,  290; 
plans,  256;  Federal  defeat, 
287 

Charleston  (South  Carolina), 
forts,  1-2;  beginning  of 
hostilities,  3,  6;  United 

States  Arsenal  seized,  3; 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
12-16;  menaced,  253,  310; 
naval  combats  around,  308- 
309;  bombardment,  309;  de¬ 
fenses  in  Southern  hands, 
326,  335,  380;  Savannah 
citizens  go  to,  376 
Charlestown  (West  Virginia), 
Patterson  advances  to,  39 
Charlotte  (North  Carolina). 
Southern  cannon  made  in 
64 

Chase,  S.  P.,  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  179 

Chase,  Colonel  W.  H., 
demands  surrender  of  Fort 
Pickens,  5 
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Chattahoochee  River,  John¬ 
ston  crosses,  358 
Chattanooga,  Buell’s  objective, 
160;  Bragg’s  base,  161,  162; 
Confederates  retire  on,  278; 
Bragg  at  (1863),  279,  281, 
305;  key  to  strategic  area, 
281;  battles  on  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain,  281-85;  significance  of 
victory,  285-86;  Grant  moves 
headquarters  from,  327; 
Grant  inspects,  328;  Federal 
headquarters,  336;  Sherman 
starts  from,  346 
Chestnut,  James,  Confederate 
officer  at  Fort  Sumter,  12- 
13 

Chickamauga  (Georgia),  bat¬ 
tle,  279-80,  305-06;  result  of 
Federal  defeat,  280 
Chickasaw  Bluffs  (Mississip¬ 
pi),  Sherman’s  assault,  164, 
260 

Cincinnati,  Grant’s  charger, 
133,  328,  387 

Cincinnati  (Ohio),  Confederate 
objective,  162,  287 
City  Point  (Virginia),  Union 
leaders  meet  at,  384 
Civil  control  vs.  civil  interfer¬ 
ence,  33-34,  181-82,  329 
Clarksburg  (West  Virginia), 
Jackson  born  at,  24 
Cold  Harbor  (Virginia),  Battle 
of,  349,  350-53;  result,  353, 
354 

Columbia  (South  Carolina), 
Sherman  at,  382 
Columbus  (Kentucky),  Con¬ 
federates  at,  121,  124 
Commerce,  importance  to 
South,  66;  protection  of, 
112;  Confederate  raiders 
interfere  with,  309-10 
Congress,  Confederate,  passes 
Army  and  Navy  Acts,  11- 
12 

Congress,  United  States,  vote 


for  army,  34;  Welles’s  report 
to,  72;  authorizes  Promotion 
Board,  73 

Congress,  Merrimac  and,  88- 
89 

Conscription,  78,  80,  81;  Act, 
206 

Contraband,  importation  into 
South,  307-08 

Cooke,  General,  pursues  Stuart, 
219 

Copperheads,  59,  172,  173, 

174,  175;  see  also  Pacifists 

Corinth  (Mississippi),  Con¬ 
federate  railway  junction  at, 
142;  Johnston’s  line  at,  146, 
149;  Beauregard  retires  after 
Pittsburg  Landing,  154;  im¬ 
portance  of  position,  156; 
Beauregard  at,  156-57;  Fed¬ 
eral  advance  on,  157;  Con¬ 
federate  objective,  161; 
Rosecrans  defeats  Van  Dorn 
at,  163 

Corse,  General  J.  M.,  at  Alla- 
toona,  369-70 

Cox,  General  J.  D.,  Kanawha 
campaign,  30;  newspaper  lies 
about,  176-77 

Craig,  Fort,  Valverde  near, 
166 

Crocker,  General  M.  M.,  261, 
262 

Crook,  General  George,  cav¬ 
alry  commander,  337,  355, 
357 

Cross  Keys  (Virginia),  battle, 
216-17 

Culpeper,  Johnston  retires  to, 
197;  Lee  at,  248;  Grant’s 
headquarters,  336 

Culp’s  Hill  (Gettysburg),  Con¬ 
federate  victory  on,  300 

Cumberland,  Merrimac  and, 
89 

Cumberland  Gap,  Johnston 
threatened  at,  124;  Federal 
brigade  against,  126;  winter 
(1864),  328 
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Cummings  Point  (South  Caro¬ 
lina),  batteries  at,  13 
Curtis,  General  S.  R.,  at  Pea 
Ridge,  122,  143;  compared 
with  Halleck,  123 
Cushing,  Lieutenant  A.  H., 
Pickett’s  Charge,  302-03 
Cushing,  Lieutenant  W.  B., 
destroys  Albemarle,  303,  319 
Custer,  General  G.  A.,  at 
Cedar  Creek,  363;  raids 
Appomattox  Station,  388 
Custis,  Mary,  wife  of  Lee, 
19 

Cynthiana  (Kentucky),  Mor¬ 
gan  defeated  at,  357 

Dalton  (Georgia),  Johnston 
at,  336,  347 

Dandelion,  U.  S.  S.,  Sherman 
on,  376 

Darrow,  Mrs.,  and  Lee,  9; 
quoted,  10 

Davis,  _  Flag-Officer  C.  H., 
Mississippi  flotilla  under, 
108;  succeeds  Foote,  158 
Davis,  Jefferson,  President  of 
Confederacy,  11;  personal 
characteristics,  78;  as  execu¬ 
tive,  78-79;  interference  in 
military  matters,  78-79, 
182-83,  252,  332;  stands  for 
“Independence  or  exter¬ 
mination,”  178,  379;  mili¬ 
tary  mistakes,  195,  281,  358; 
plans  flight  from  Richmond, 
202;  and  Lee,  219,  349,  381; 
and  Johnston,  358,  367; 
Lincoln  on,  385;  receives 
word  of  Southern  defeat 
(April  2,  1865),  386 
Deerhound,  English  yacht, 
314-15;  rescues  crew  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  317 

Donaldsonville  (Louisiana), 
Confederate  attack  on,  273 
Donelson,  Fort,  Johnston  holds, 
124,  126;  Confederates  from 
Fort  Henry  start  for.  128; 


importance,  129,  135;  Grai*i 
before,  135-40;  Floyd  and 
Pillow  escape  from,  139; 
surrender,  140-41;  results 
of  surrender,  141-42;  num¬ 
ber  of  troops,  148 
Doubleday,  General  Abner, 
succeeds  Reynolds,  297;  at 
Gettysburg,  298 
Drayton,  Captain,  of  the 
Hartford,  321,  323 
Drewry’s  Bluff  (Virginia), 
Confederate  defenses  at, 
202;  Federal  gunboats 
stopped  at,  204;  Butler’s 
retreat  from,  349 
DuPont,  Admiral  S.  F.,  Port 
Royal  expedition,  93;  at 
Charleston,  309 

Eads,  J.  B.,  shipbuilder,  117, 
266 

Early,  General  Jubal,  advance 
toward  Washington,  356; 
attack  at  Cedar  Creek,  362- 
363 

Eaton,  John,  quoted,  187-88 
Elkhorn  Tavern  and  Pea 
Ridge,  battle  of,  143 
Ellet,  _  Colonel  Charles,  civil 
engineer,  158 

Emancipation,  Lincoln  and, 
178 

Ericsson,  John,  shipbuilder,  87 
Essex,  gunboat  before  Fort 
Henry,  127 

Ewell,  General  R.  S.,  in  Jack- 
son’s  Valley  campaign,  207; 
in  Shenandoah  Valley,  291; 
Gettysburg,  297,  298,  300, 
301 

Ezra  Church  (Georgia),  battle. 


Fair  Oaks  (Virginia),  battle, 
218 

Fairfax  Court  House  (Vir¬ 
ginia),  Confederate  confer 
ence  at,  195 
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Falling  Waters  (West  Vir¬ 
ginia),  battle  in  Bull  Run 
campaign,  38-39 
Farragut,  Admiral  D.  G.,  330; 
efficiency,  73,  112,  263; 

commands  squadron  at  Ship 
Island,  94,  96;  ancestry,  94- 
95;  age,  95;  fleet,  97-98;  and 
his  subordinates,  95-96,  100; 
New  Orleans,  98-104,  105, 
107,  156;  at  Fort  St.  Philip, 
102-03;  orders,  106;  on  to 
Vicksburg,  106;  captures  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge,  107;  returns  to 
New  Orleans,  108,  110;  Gulf 
blockade,  110,  111;  becomes 
ranking  admiral.  111;  again 
at  New  Orleans,  113;  occu¬ 
pies  Galveston,  114;  success 
of  1862,  115,  167;  Lincoln 
.and,  181,  189;  prepares  to 
attack  Port  Hudson,  261, 
264-65;  and  Banks,  265, 
273;  goes  up  Mississippi, 
266;  again  to  New  Orleans, 
267;  leaves  for  New  York, 
278;  and  the  Navy  (1863- 
64),  307  et  seq.;  and  Mobile, 
319-20,  337,  349;  takes  Fort 
Morgan,  320-23;  at  Fort 
Fisher,  323-26 

Farrand,  Captain,  demands 
surrender  of  Fort  Pickens, 
5 

Ferragut,  Don  Pedro,  ancestor 
of  Farragut,  94-95 
Fingal,  blockade-runner  con¬ 
verted  into  ram,  309 
Fisher,  Fort,  bombardment, 
323-26;  surrender,  326 
Five  Forks  (Virginia),  battle, 
386 

Florence  (Alabama),  Hood 
near,  371 

Florida,  beginning  of  war  in, 
3-6;  secedes,  56;  Confederate 
troops  withdrawn  from,  93 
Florida,  Confederate  raider, 
69,  115,  311 


Flournoy,  Colonel  T.  S.,  leader 
of  Virginians  in  Valley  cam¬ 
paign,  211 

Floyd,  J.  B.,  Secretary  of  War, 
2-3;  Kanawha  campaign, 
31;  Fort  Donelson,  136,  137; 
escape,  139 

Foote,  Flag-Officer  A.  H., 
ability,  122, 123;  Fort  Henry, 
126;  Fort  Donelson,  133, 134, 
135,  136,  137;  wounded,  135; 
Island  Number  Ten,  143; 
Davis  succeeds,  158 
Forrest,  General  N.  B.,  and 
Grant,  328;  cavalry  raids, 
339,  357,  368 

Foster,  Lieutenant  H.  C., 
276 

Fox,  G.  V.,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy,  72-73,  94 
France,  intervention  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  329 

Franklin  (Tennessee),  Hood 
reaches,  377 

Frayser’s  Farm,  battle,  225 
Frederick  (Maryland),  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  army  at,  245 
Fredericksburg  (Virginia), 
McDowell  at,  200,  204,  213; 
Burnside’s  headquarters, 
249;  battle,  250-51;  “Mud 
March,”  251,  252,  255,  263- 
264;  result  of  battle,  251-52; 
menace  to  Richmond  from, 
252,  253;  Lee  suspects  Fed¬ 
eral  retirement  on,  342 
Fremont,  General  J.  C.,  com¬ 
mands  “Western  Depart¬ 
ment,”  118-19;  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  119,  199,  200;  and 
Jackson’s  Valley  campaign, 
208,  216;  dismissal,  172;  re¬ 
placed  by  Sigel,  227 
Front  Royal  (Virginia),  Banks 
at,  210;  battle,  211-12; 
McDowell  arrives  at,  214; 
Jackson  destroys  Federal 
stores  at,  214-15 
Frost,  Brigadier-General  D.  M, 
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Frost,  Brig.-Gen  • — Continued 
at  Camp  Jackson,  26;  sur¬ 
renders,  27 

Gaines’s  Mill,  battle,  224-25 

Galveston  (Texas),  occupied 
by  Farragut,  114;  again  in 
Confederate  hands,  115,  310 

Gardner,  Colonel,  Anderson 
replaces  at  Charleston,  2 

Garfield,  Colonel  J.  A.,  at 
Prestonburg,  125 

Garnett,  General  R.  S.,  killed, 
30 

Georgia,  secedes,  56;  beginning 
of  war  in,  93;  effective  for 
South  (1864),  335;  Sherman 
threatens,  336,  356-57;  scene 
of  action,  365,  366-71;  Sher¬ 
man’s  March  to  the  Sea, 
372-76 

Getty,  General  G.  W.,  at  Cedar 
Creek,  363 

Gettysburg  campaign,  287  et 
seq.\  Lee’s  defeat,  278;  cav¬ 
alry  combat,  288;  govern¬ 
ment  interference,  288-89; 
Meade  succeeds  Hooker,  291, 
292;  battle,  293-305;  Little 
Round  Top,  295;  impor¬ 
tance  of  location,  296;  first 
day,  297-99;  second  day, 
299-300;  third  day,  300-05; 
Pickett’s  Charge,  301-04; 
Lee’s  retreat,  305 

Gilman,  Lieutenant,  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  3;  at  Fort  Pickens, 

5 

Gloucester  Point  (Virginia), 
Federals  fail  to  take  fort  at, 
200 

Goldsboro  (North  Carolina), 
Sherman  at,  383 

Governor  Moore,  Confederate 
vessel,  101 

Grafton  (West  Virginia),  Fed¬ 
eral  line  at,  30 

Grand  ^  Gulf  (Mississippi), 
Grant’s  objective,  270 


Granger,  General  Gordon,  at 
Fort  Morgan,  323 
Grant,  Jesse,  father  of  General 
Grant,  130 

Grant,  Matthew,  ancestor  of 
General  Grant,  129 
Grant,  Noah,  great-grand-fa¬ 
ther  of  General  Grant,  130 
Grant,  Solomon,  great-grand¬ 
uncle  of  General  Grant,  130 
Grant,  General  U.  S.,  76,  83, 
94,  109,  123,  181,  370;  and 
By  on,  26;  at  Belmont 
(Missouri),  92,  121;  age, 

95;  River  war  of  1863,  115, 
260  et  seq .;  commands  at 
Cairo,  119,  121,  122;  at  Fort 
Henry,  128;  ancestors,  129- 
130;  early  life,  130-31;  ap¬ 
pearance,  132-33;  Fort  Don- 
elson,  135-41;  as  a  soldier, 
140-41;  “unconditional  sur¬ 
render,”  140,  141;  desire  to 
push  South,  142;  ordered 
arrested  for  insubordination, 
142-43;  at  Pittsburg  Land¬ 
ing,  143,  147-48;  Shiloh, 
146,  147—54;  made  second  in 
command,  155;  relations* 
with  Halleck,  155;  as  a 
leader,  155-56;  commands 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  160, 
260;  Vicksburg  as  objective, 
160,  163,  263;  holds  Mem- 
phis-Corinth  rails,  161; 
“most  anxious  period  of  the 
war,  162—63;  Holly  Springs, 
163-64;  returns  to  Memphis, 
164;  on  the  Mississippi,  167; 
and  Lincoln,  168,  185-86, 
332,  360;  lies  about,  177; 
given  chief  command,  185- 
186;  refuses  Presidential  can¬ 
didacy  (1864),  187-88;  his 
generals,  261-62;  and  Banks, 
261,  273;  on  action  of  Navy 
in  Vicksburg  campaign,  262; 
quoted,  264;  naval  oper¬ 
ations  help,  266-67;  lands 
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Grant,  General — Continued 
army  at  Bruinsburg,  267, 
268;  supplies  for  army,  269, 
270-71;  Port  Gibson,  270; 
at  Grand  Gulf,  270;  victo¬ 
ries  in  rear  of  Vicksburg,  271; 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  271-78; 
surrender  of  Vicksburg, 
277-78;  given  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  280;  Chattanooga, 
281,  284,  285;  and  Red 
River  Expedition,  317-18, 
330;  campaign  (1864),  327 
et  seq.\  Lieutenant-General, 
327;  midwinter  tour,  327- 
328;  summoned  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  328;  and  Stanton,  330- 
331,  332,  333,  362-63;  and 
Swinton,  333-34;  force  in 
Virginia,  334;  headquarters 
at  Culpeper  Court  House, 
336;  plans  advance,  338; 
Confederate  cavalry  raids 
against,  339;  elements  of 
victory,  340-41;  Wilderness, 
<341-44;  Spotsylvania,  343- 
344;  Sheridan’s  raid,  344-46; 
Sherman’s  advance,  344-45, 
346-48;  Cold  Harbor,  349, 
350-54;  losses,  355;  Peters¬ 
burg,  359-60,  384,  386; 

approves  Sherman’s  plans, 
371;  Nashville,  378;  closes  in 
on  Lee,  381,  883,  385,  386; 
at  meeting  at  City  Point 
(Virginia),  384;  Lincoln  ap¬ 
proves  terms  to  Lee,  385; 
quoted,  386;  letter  to  Lee, 
388;  surrender  of  Lee,  389- 
392;  terms  of  Lee’s  surrender, 
390-91;  on  assassination  of 
Lincoln,  393 

Greeley,  Horace,  defection  of, 
176 

Grigsby,  Colonel,  Jackson  and, 
206 

Hagerstown  (Maryland), 
Longstreet  at,  245 


Halleck,  General  H.  W.,  Fed¬ 
eral  commander  in  West, 
121,  122,  142;  as  a  general, 
122-23;  Grant  and,  142, 
146,  149,  155,  360,  363; 
after  Shiloh,  155;  at  Cor¬ 
inth,  157;  General-in-Chief, 
159;  military  adviser  at 
Washington,  184,  228;  repri¬ 
mands  Banks,  273;  censures 
Meade,  305;  orders  Red 
River  Expedition,  318 
Hampton  Roads,  Monitor  and 
Merrimao  in,  85,  197 
Hancock,  General  W.  S.,  342; 
at  Gettysburg,  295,  297; 
at  Cold  Harbor,  351 
Hanover  Court  House  (Vir¬ 
ginia),  Cooke  pursues  Stuart 
from,  219 

Hardee,  General  W.  J.,  evacu¬ 
ates  Savannah,  376 
Harney,  General  W.  S.,  com¬ 
mands  Department  of  the 
West,  27 

Harper’s  Ferry,  Federal  forces 
abandon,  17,  20-21;  Jack- 
son  at,  19,  21-22,  23-24; 
strategic  point,  20,  23;  Vir¬ 
ginia  militia  at,  21;  John¬ 
ston  takes  command  at,  25, 
35;  Union  forces  on  Poto¬ 
mac  near,  35,  36,  37; 

Johnston  retires  from,  37; 
Banks  at,  199;  troops  gath¬ 
er  at,  213;  Jackson  and, 
214,  245 

Harriet  Lane,  U.  S.  S.,  114 
Harris,  Colonel,  Confederate 
leader,  132 

Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania), 
Banks  at,  204,  207 
Harrison’s  Landing  (Virginia), 
in  Seven  Days’  battle,  223, 
225;  McClellan  moves  from, 
228,  229 

Hartford,  Federal  man-of-war, 
at  Ship  Island,  94;  New 
Orleans  forts,  102-03;  in 
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Hartford — Continued 

Vicksburg  campaign,  265; 
Mobile  Bay,  321,  322,  323 
Haskins,  Major,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  6,  7 

Hatteras,  Alabama  sinks,  69, 

115 

Hatteras  Island,  taken,  85,  92- 
93 

Haxall’s  Landing  (Virginia), 
Sheridan  at,  345 
Hayes,  R.  B.,  quoted,  364 
Hazen,  General  W.  B.,  takes 
Fort  McAllister,  375 
Helena  (Arkansas),  force  joins 
Grant,  163;  Confederate'  at¬ 
tack  repulsed,  278 
Henry,  Fort,  Johnston  at,  124; 
blocks  Federal  advance,  126; 
attack  on,  126-27;  sur¬ 
render,  127,  128-29;  Federal 
march  from,  136;  Grant 
ordered  to  remain  at,  142 
Hill,  General  A.  P.,  at  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  223-24;  at 
Gaines’s  Mill,  224;  Gettys¬ 
burg,  297,  302 
Hill,  General  D.  H.,  280 
Hilton  Head  (South  Carolina), 
fleet  action  off,  93 
Holly  Springs  (Mississippi), 
Grant  at,  164 

Hood,  General  J.  B.,  battle  of 
Atlanta,  358,  359,  367;  num¬ 
ber  of  troops,  371;  Nash¬ 
ville,  376;  attacks  Schofield, 
377 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  fail¬ 
ure  in  Virginia,  185;  Second 
Bull  Run,  238;  supersedes 
Burnside,  251,  289-90;  dis¬ 
cipline,  252;  as  a  general, 
254;  on  deserters,  255;  joins 
Grant,  280;  at  Wauhatchie, 
281;  Lookout  Mountain,  282- 
285;  Chancellors ville,  287; 
Washington  interferes  with, 
288;  Lincoln’s  letter  to,  289- 
290;  resignation,  290-91 


“Hornets’  Nest,”  150,  152 

Howard,  General  O.  O., 
Gettysburg  campaign,  295, 
297;  at  Chancellors  ville, 
257;  commands  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  359 

Huger,  General  Benjamin, 
against  Butler,  35 

Hunter,  General  David,  and 
Washington  interference, 
331,  338-39;  Sigel  replaced 
by,  338,  350;  succeeded  by 
Sheridan,  339;  success  at 
Staunton,  355;  and  Early, 
356 

Hurlbut,  General  S.  A.,  at 
Shiloh,  152,  153 

Imboden,  General  J.  D.,  at 
Bull  Run,  49;  describes 
Jackson,  50;  Gettysburg, 
305 

Indiana,  Morgan’s  Raid,  59, 
278-79 

Indians,  part  in  Civil  War,  60, 
166 

Ingraham,  Commodore  D.  N., 
attacks  blockade  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  308 

“Iron  Brigade,”  Meredith’s, 
298 

Island  Number  Ten,  Confeder¬ 
ates  hold,  142;  attack  on, 
143-45;  Pope’s  operations, 
159 

Itasca,  Federal  gunboat,  99 

Iuka  (Mississippi),  battle,  162 

Jackson,  Governor  Claiborne, 
25,  27 

Jackson,  General  T.  J.,  94, 
272;  and  negroes,  19;  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  19-20; 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  21-22,  23- 
24;  as  disciplinarian,  24,  206; 
Johnston  takes  command 
from,  25,  35;  commands 

First  Shenandoah  Brigade, 
25;  at  Martinsburg,  37; 
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Jackson,  General — Continued 
at  Falling  Waters,  38-39; 
guards  while  soldiers  sleep, 
45;  at  Bull  Bun,  45,  48,  49, 
52-53,  54;  origin  of  nick¬ 
name  “Stonewall,”  49;  Im- 
boden  describes,  50;  as  a  gen¬ 
eral,  76;  age,  95;  McClellan’s 
failure  against,  159;  maneu¬ 
vering  in  Virginia,  161;  as 
strategist,  182,  194-95,  Me¬ 
al?;  campaign  (1862-63),  193 
et  seq.;  Lee  and,  194,  203; 
Kernstown,  198-99;  Banks 
designs  net  for,  200;  forces, 
204;  Valley  campaign,  205- 
217 ;  McDowell,  208-09;  rout 
of  Banks,  210-12;  summary 
of  fortnight’s  work,  214-15; 
Port  Republic,  216,  217; 
pursuit  of,  215-16;  planned 
attack  on  McClellan,  221, 
223;  attends  Lee’s  confer¬ 
ence,  222;  Seven  Days,  223- 
226 ;  again  pursued,  227 ; 
Cedar  Run,  228-29;  plans 
against  Pope,  230-31; 
marches  north,  231-32; 
slips  away,  232;  at  Manassas 
Junction,  234;  preparations 
for  battle,  235-36;  Second 
Bull  Run,  237-43;  in  the 
Valley,  248;  against  Hooker, 
254,  255,  256,  258;  wounded, 
258;  death,  259;  Grant 
marches  on,  271  ^govern¬ 
ment  interference  with,  332 

Jackson  (Mississippi),  Grant 
wins  at,  271 

Jackson,  Camp  (Missouri), 
Frost  establishes,  26;  Lyon 
takes,  26,  131 

Jackson,  Fort,  guards  New 
Orleans,  96 

James  Island,  Fort  Johnson  on, 
2 

Jefferson  City  (Missouri),  Con¬ 
federate  recruiting  at,  27; 
Lyon  at,  28 


Jetersville  (Virginia),  Grant 
goes  to,  387 

Johnson,  General  Edward, 
commands  near  Staunton, 
208 

Johnson,  Fort,  Charleston, 
2,  13 

Johnston,  General  A.  S.,  com¬ 
mands  in  West,  123,  124; 
Logan’s  Cross  Roads,  126; 
Nashville,  141;  Pope  cuts 
line,  145;  plans  attack  on 
Grant,  146;  Shiloh,  148, 
149,  150;  death,  152 

Johnston,  General  J.  E.,  com¬ 
mands  at  Richmond,  19;  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  25,  35;  Fed¬ 
eral  problem  of  attack,  36; 
destroys  stores  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  37;  eludes  Patterson, 
44;  joins  Beauregard,  45- 
46;  Bull  Run,  48,  49;  im¬ 
mediate  superior  of  Jackson, 
182;  Davis  and,  195,  367, 
381;  retires  to  Culpeper, 
197;  against  McClellan,  215; 
Seven  Pines,  218;  wounded, 
218;  Vicksburg,  219,  274; 
government  mistake  con¬ 
cerning,  332;  Dalton,  336, 
347;  Sherman  against,  346, 

347,  357-58,  382,  386;  Resa- 
ca,  347;  New  Hope  Church, 
348;  evacuates  Allatoona, 
348;  at  Kenesaw  Mountain, 

348,  357-58;  Bentonville, 
382-83;  terms  of  surrender, 
394 

Kanawha  campaign,  30;  see 
also  West  Virginia 

Kansas,  Southern  sympathy  in, 
56,  57 

Kearny,  General  Philip, 
Second  Bull  Run,  238 

Kearsarge,  U.  S.  S.,  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  69,  313-17 

Kenesaw  Mountain  (Georgia), 
Johnston  at,  348;  battle. 
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Kenesaw  Mountain — Cont'd 
357-58;  Sherman  watches 
Allatoona  engagement  from, 
369 

Kenly,  Colonel, at  Front  Royal, 
211 

Kennon,  Confederate  naval 
officer,  101 

Kentucky,  opinions  divided  in, 
29;  neutral,  56;  Southern 
sympathy  in,  56;  Confeder¬ 
ates  lose  hold  of  eastern,  125; 
Federal3  conquer,  160; 
Bragg’s  invasion  of,  161, 
162,  243;  Morgan’s  raid, 
278,  357;  Grant’s  army  in, 
336;  Hood’s  objective,  370 

Kernstown  (Virginia),  battle, 
198-99,  204 

Keystone  State,  Confederate 
gunboats  attack,  309 

Kingston  (Georgia),  Johnston 
retires  to,  347 

Knoxville  (Tennessee),  Burn¬ 
side  occupies,  279;  Long- 
street  sent  against,  281; 
dependent  upon  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  281;  Bragg’s  con¬ 
nection  cut,  284;  Grant’s 
inspection  of,  328 

Lacy,  chaplain  at  Jackson’s 
headquarters,  259 

Lamb,  Colonel  commands  Fort 
Fisher,  324,  325 

Lancaster  (Ohio),  Sherman  at, 

8 

Lebanon  (Missouri),  General 
Curtis  at,  122 

Lebanon  Springs,  Jackson  at, 
209 

Lee,  Fitzhugh,  Stuart  and, 
229 

Lee,  General  R.  E.,  94,  182, 
186, 195,379;  at  San  Antonio, 
8-9,  10;  military  career,  9; 
decision  for  South,  10-11, 
18-19;  resignation  from  U. 
S.  Army,  11;  commands 


Virginia  forces,  19;  Kana¬ 
wha  campaign,  31,  33;  mili¬ 
tary  adviser  at  Richmond, 
36;  prevision,  44,  147;  as  a 
leader,  75-76;  age,  95;  Mc¬ 
Clellan  against,  159,  215; 
maneuvering  in  Virginia, 
161;  made  Commander-in- 
Chief,  183,  219,  332,  381; 
in  1862-63,  193  et  seq.;  and 
Jackson,  194;  plans  Valley 
campaign,  203;  appointed  to 
command  in  eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina, 
219;  plan  against  McClellan, 
222-23;  Seven  Days,  223; 
McClellan  foils,  226;  sends 
Jackson  against  Pope,  228; 
entrains  Longstreet  for 
Gordonsville,  229;  as  strate¬ 
gist,  230-31;  divides  army, 
231;  Second  Bull  Run,  237- 
243;  and  Longstreet,  239-40, 
252,  253-54,  295;  invasion  of 
Maryland,  243-45;  again 
divides  army,  245;  at  Antie- 
tam,  245-46;  at  Culpeper, 
248;  Fredericksburg,  249; 
Burnside  tries  to  surprise, 
251;  Hooker  against,  253, 
254,  287;  quoted,  255-56; 
Chaneellorsville,  253,  258; 
defeat  at  Gettysburg,  278; 
no  part  in  Chattanooga  strat¬ 
egy,  281 ;  plans  counter-attack 
in  Pennsylvania, 287-88,291, 
292;  Brandy  Station,  288; 
position  before  Gettysburg, 
291,  293;  Gettysburg,  293 
et  seq.;  retreat,  305;  attempt 
to  bring  on  Third  Manassas, 
306;  on  importance  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  324;  at  Orange 
Court  House,  336;  Wilder¬ 
ness,  341,  344;  Spotsylvania, 
342-44;  illness,  348;  prepares 
for  Cold  Harbor,  349;  at 
Cold  Harbor,  350-52;  losses, 
353;  siege,  354;  losses,  354; 
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I«e,  General  R.  E. — Continued 
Petersburg,  356,  383-84;  in¬ 
soluble  problem,  381;  leaves 
Petersburg,  386;  Sailor’s 
Creek,  387-88;  asks  terms 
of  Grant,  388;  surrenders, 
388-89;  terms  of  surrender, 
390-91;  farewell  to  army, 
393 

Lexington  (Kentucky)  Grant 
inspects,  328;  Morgan’s  raid, 
357 

Lexington  (Missouri),  Price 
takes,  29,  120 

Lick  Creek,  Grant's  forces  at, 
149,  150 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Inaugural, 
11;  declares  blockade,  16; 
and  Lee,  18;  calls  for  Mis¬ 
souri’s  quota  of  volunteers, 
25;  general  call  for  volun¬ 
teers,  33;  and  civil  control, 
33,  182,  207,  228,  288,  329; 
on  evaders  of  service,  58-59; 
reelection,  77,  364,  370,  379; 
and  Grant,  133,  327;  as  w^r 
statesman,  168  et  seq.;  birth, 
168;  education,  168-69;  ap¬ 
pearance,  169;  personal 
characteristics,  169-70;  ap¬ 
pointments,  170-71;  quoted, 
175,  176;  and  Vallandigham, 
176;  Emancipation,  178;  for¬ 
eign  policy,  178-79;  Cabinet, 
179-80;  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  180,  185";  and  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  184-85,  188,  221; 
stories,  189-90;  letter  to  a 
bereaved  mother,  190-91; 
Second  Inaugural  quoted, 
191-92;  military  orders, 
195-96;  halts  McDowell, 
199-200;  and  Hooker,  252, 
289-90;  and  Stanton,  330; 
cipher  letter  to  Grant,  332, 
360;  and  Sherman,  362,  374, 
376-77;  meets  Union  lead¬ 
ers,  384,  385;  assassination, 
393;  approves  terms  of  sur¬ 


render,  394;  bibliography, 
399 

Little  Sorrel,  Jackson’s  horse, 
21,  195 

Logan,  General  J.  A.,  261-62; 
replaces  McPherson  at  At¬ 
lanta,  358;  Ezra  Church,  359; 
Nashville,  378 

Logan’s  Cross  Roads,  Confed¬ 
erates  at,  124;  Thomas’s 
victory  at,  125,  126 

Longstreet,  General  James,  en¬ 
trains  for  Gordonsville,  229; 
Jackson’s  march  against 
Pope,  232;  Second  Bull  Run, 
237;  obstructs  Lee’s  plans, 
239-40;  at  Hagerstown,  245; 
leaves  Lee,  252,  253;  rein¬ 
forces  Bragg,  279;  Wau- 
hatchie,  281;  urges  help  for 
Vicksburg,  287;  Gettysburg, 
294,  295,  297,  299-300,  301; 
Wilderness,  341;  wounded, 
341 

Lookout  Mountain,  see  Chat¬ 
tanooga 

Louisiana,  Union  forces  in,  6; 
Sherman  in,  6-8;  secedes, 
8,  56 

Louisiana ,  Confederate  iron¬ 
clad,  97,  102;  as  mine  ship, 
324 

Louisville  (Kentucky),  Bragg 
at,  162;  Grant  inspects, 
328 

Louisville,  at  Fort  Donelson, 
135 

Lovell,  General  Mansfield, 
evacuates  New  Orleans,  104 

Lyon,  General  Nathaniel,  com¬ 
mands  at  St.  Louis,  25;  fight 
for  Missouri,  25-28,  57,  118, 
131  ;  Fremont  and,  119; 
Wilson’s  Creek,  119-20; 
killed,  120 

McAllister,  Fort,  naval  conflict 
near,  309;  Hazen’s  attack, 
375 
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McClellan,  General  G.  B.  ,  in 
West  Virginia,  29-30,  35; 
recalled  to  Washington,  30; 
bubble  reputation,  31-33; 
former  career,  31;  “Young 
Napoleon  of  the  West,”  32; 
newspaper  publicity,  32, 176; 
force  in  Virginia,  120,  196; 
telegram  to  Grant  delayed, 
142;  Federal  invasion  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  under,  159,  194  et  seq.; 
dismissal,  173,  248-49; 

Lincoln  and,  184-85,  188, 
221;  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  (1864),  186; 
plan  of  campaign,  196-97; 
Peninsula  Campaign,  198- 
228;  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
200,  201;  base  at  White 
House,  201,  203,  222;  in 
Chickahominy  swamps,  204; 
government  interference 
with,  213;  Jackson  aids 
against,  215;  awaits  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  217;  number  of 
troops,  217;  exaggerates 
number  of  enemy,  218; 
Seven  Pines,  218;  Stuart’s 
ride  around,  219-20,  221, 
246-47;  Lee  and,  222-23; 
changes  base  to  Harrison’s 
Landing,  225;  Malvern 
Hill,  225-26;  plans  to  take 
Richmond,  226;  ordered  to 
Aquia,  228;  Pope  and,  235; 
discovers  Lee’s  plans,  245; 
lets  _  opportunity  slip,  245; 
Antietam,  246;  superseded 
by  Burnside,  248;  popularity, 
248-49 

McClernand,  General  J.  A., 
Grant’s  second-in-command, 
113;  fails  to  meet  Banks, 
114;  battle  on  own  account, 
136;  at  Fort  Donelson,  137, 
138,  139;  Shiloh,  153;  Arkan¬ 
sas  Post,  164;  as  a  general, 
261,  270,  272;  breach  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  272-73 ;  dismissal,  273 


McCulloch,  General  Benjamin 
at  Wilson’s  Creek,  119; 
killed  at  Pea  Ridge,  143 
McDowell,  General  Irvin, 
assists  Scott,  33;  crosses 
Potomac,  34-35;  Bull  Run, 
36,  53;  President  reviews 
army  of,  39;  number  of 
troops,  40;  difficulties  en¬ 
countered,  40-41,  42;  quoted, 
42;  wastage  in  forces,  46; 
people  lose  confidence  in, 
184;  kept  from  reinforcing 
McClellan,  199-200;  strike 
at  Richmond,  201;  ordered 
to  Valley,  213;  Jackson  and, 
214;  McClellan  awaits,  217, 
218 

McDowell  (Virginia),  battle, 
208-09,  216 

McGuire,  Dr.  Hunter,  230 
McIntosh,  General  James, 
killed  at  Pea  Ridge,  143 
McMahon,  J.  P.,  at.  Cold  Har¬ 
bor,  352 

McMahon,  General  Martin, 
quoted,  354 

McPherson,  General  J.  B„ 
killed  at  Atlanta,  358 
Macon  (Georgia),  Southern 
cannon  made  at,  64 
Maffitt,  Commander  J.  N., 
commands  Florida,  115 
Magruder,  General  J.  B.,  and 
Butler,  35;  Yorktown,  223; 
holds  Richmond,  223 
Mallory,  S.  R.,  Confederate 
Secretary  of  Navy,  71 
Malvern  Hill  (Virginia), 
battle,  225,  226 
Manassas,  Johnston  at,  44; 
Jackson  at,  45,  234;  location, 
46-47;  Federal  base,  232, 
233;  base  destroyed,  234, 
235;  Battle  of  Second,  237, 
292;  see  also  Bull  Run 
Manassas,  Federal  ram,  101 
Marshall,  Colonel  Charles, 
Lee’s  aide-de-camp,  389 
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Marshall,  General  H.  M.,  with 
Johnston  in  Kentucky,  124, 
125 

Martha  Washington,  story  of 
Lincoln  on  board,  221 
Martinsburg  (West  Virginia), 
Jackson  marches  on,  37; 
Patterson  occupies,  39;  Con¬ 
federates  reach,  213;  Jackson 
destroys  Federal  stores  at, 
215 

Maryland,  border  slave  State, 
17;  Confederate  hope  for, 
24;  Southern  sympathy  in, 
56,  243-44;  sea-power  keeps 
for  Union,  85;  Jackson’s  plan 
to  enter,  194;  Confederate 
invasion,  243-45;  Federals 
massed  in,  291 
Mason,  Fort,  Lee  from,  8 
Matamoras,  contraband  im¬ 
ported  into,  307,  308,  310 
Matthews  Hill,  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  47,  48,  50 
Meade,  General  G.  G.,  quoted, 
178;  as  a  general,  185,  292; 
succeeds  Hooker  in  com¬ 
mand,  291,  292;  Gettysburg, 
295,  299,  300-01;  Lincoln’s 
dissatisfaction  with,  305; 
Army  of  Potomac  under, 
334;  headed  for  Richmond, 
342;  Cold  Harbor,  351; 
Petersburg,  359 
Mechanics  vdle  (Virginia),  bat¬ 
tle,  223 

Memphis,  Confederate  rams 
lost  at,  70;  Confederate  fleet 
at,  97;  Grant  in  command 
at,  159;  Sherman’s  army 
from,  163;  Grant  returns  to, 
164;  Grant  leaves,  260; 
Grant  considers  retirement 
on,  263 

Mercedita,  Confederate  gun¬ 
boats  attack,  308-09 
Meredith,  Solomon,  “Iron 
Brigade”  at  Gettysburg, 
298 


Merrimac,  only  Confederate 
man-of-war,  70;  duel  with 
Monitor,  85-91,  197;  de¬ 

stroyed,  202 

Mesilla  (New  Mexico),  Baylor 
establishes  capital  at,  166 

Metacomet  against  Fort  Mor¬ 
gan,  322 

Mexican  War,  Grant  serves  in, 

131 

Mexico,  France  warned  from 
intervention  in,  329 

Middle  Creek  (Kentucky), 
Garfield  occupies  line  of,  125 

Mill  Springs  (Kentucky), 

Confederates  at,  124;  battle, 
125 

Milroy,  R.  H.,  in  Jackson’s 
Valley  campaign,  208,  209; 
driven  from  Winchester,  291 

Mine  Run  (Virginia),  battle, 
306 

Minnesota,  Merrimac  attacks, 
89,  91 

Missionary  Ridge,  see  Chat¬ 
tanooga 

Mississippi,  secedes,  56;  con¬ 
flicting  authorities  balk 
navy,  69-70 

Mississippi,  Confederate  ship, 
100,  102;  burnt  at  New 

Orleans,  97 

Mississippi  River,  Union 
power  on,  68;  Federal  prob¬ 
lem,  105;  River  War  (1862), 
116  et  seq.\  River  War 
(1863),  260  et  seq.;  Federals 
hold,  310-11,  370 

Missouri,  saved  for  Union,  25- 
29,  56-57;  Southern  sym¬ 
pathy  in,  56;  River  campaign 
(1862),  121-22;  Curtis  in, 
122,  143 

Missouri  River,  made  Federal 
line  of  communication,  28- 
29;  last  Confederate  foot¬ 
hold  on,  120 

Mitchel,  General  O.  M.,  raid, 

161 
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Mobile,  fleet  drawn  from,  107; 
in  Southern  hands,  310,  335- 
336;  Farragut  against,  317, 
337;  Fort  Morgan,  320-23; 
army  sent  against,  327;  Sher¬ 
man  desires  attack  on,  347; 
Grant’s  plan  to  help  Farra¬ 
gut,  349;  taken,  188,319,361, 
364 

Monitor,  duel  with  Merrimac, 
85-91,  197;  Lincoln  on  plans 
for,  189 

Monocacy  River,  Wallace  de¬ 
lays  Early  at,  356 
Monroe,  Fortress,  Federal 
forces  at,  35,  36,  85,  86; 
Monitor  at,  88;  McClellan’s 
plan  for  position  at,  197, 
198;  McClellan  at,  200,  229; 
McClellan  leaves,  201 
Montauk,  Union  monitor,  309 
Montgomery  (Alabama),  pro¬ 
visional  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress,  11 

Morgan,  J.  H.,  Raid,  59,  278- 
279;  surrender,  279;  Ken¬ 
tucky  raid,  357 

Morgan,  Fort  Farragut  against, 
320-23 

Mosby,  J.  S.,  Confederate 
cavalry  leader,  339 
Moultrie,  Fort,  1-2,  3,  13 
Mount  Pleasant  battery,  13 
“Mud  March,”  Burnside’s, 
251,  252,  255,  263-64;  Mulli¬ 
gan,  Colonel  James,  at  Lex¬ 
ington  (Missouri),  120 
Murfreesboro  (Tennessee), 
Buell  at,  162 

Nashville,  Buell  reinforces 
Grant  from,  146;  Buell  de¬ 
fends,  162;  Grant’s  head¬ 
quarters,  327;  Thomas  sent 
from,  370;  Thomas  faces 
Hood  at,  376;  battle,  377- 
378 

Nashville,  Confederate  priva¬ 
teer,  309 

Navy,  Confederate,  sea-power  | 


of  South,  68-71;  poor  ad¬ 
ministration,  69-70;  see  also 
Navy,  United  States 
Navy,  United  States,  stands 
by  Union,  68;  keeps  com¬ 
mand  of  sea,  68;  size  (1861), 
71;  Welles’s  report  on,  72; 
Fox  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Navy,  72-73;  Promotion 
Board,  73;  training,  73-74; 
growth,  74;  Naval  War 
(1862),  84  et  seq .;  fivefold 
duty  of.  111;  Farragut  and, 
307  et  seq.;  blockade-runners 
complicate  task  of,  307;  part 
in  River  War  (1862),  128 
133,  134-35,  144-45 
Navy  Act,  12 

Negroes,  fidelity  to  South,  60; 
North  uses  as  troops,  60, 
79;  New  York  draft  riots, 
174,  see  also  Emancipation, 
slavery 

Nelson,  William,  at  Shiloh. 
149,  153 

New  Hope  Church  (Georgia), 
fighting  near,  348 
New  Madrid  (Missouri),  Pope 
at,  144;  Carondelet  arrives  at, 
145 

New  Mexico,  as  base  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  invasion,  165;  Baylor 
proclaims  himself  Governor 
t  165-66;  Sibley  in,  166 
New  Orleans,  Confederate 
rams  lost  at,  70;  attack 
conceived,  93;  strategic  im¬ 
portance,  94;  joint  expedi¬ 
tion  necessary,  94;  Farragut 
commands  enterprise,  94; 
Welles’s  orders,  94,  96;  Far- 
ragut’s  plan,  96-97,  98; 

Mississippi  burned  at,  97; 
preparations,  97—98;  passing 
of  forts,  97-103;  taken,  104- 
105,  156,  201;  Farragut  at, 
110,  113,  115,  317;  Baton 
Rouge  garrison  withdrawn 
to,  110 
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New  York,  Monitor  launched, 
87;  draft  riot,  174 

Newbern  (North  Carolina), 
expedition  against,  93;  Rich¬ 
mond  menaced  from,  252- 
253;  attempt  against,  318; 
in  Union  hands,  383;  meet¬ 
ing  of  Union  leaders  at, 
384 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Federal 
abandonment  of,  17,  86 

North,  peace  parties,  58;  see 
also  Pacifists;  population 
(1861),  60-61;  resources,  62- 
63,  64;  transport  facilities, 
64-65;  sea-power,  64,  66-68, 
82,  85,  310;  see  also  Navy, 
United  States;  commerce, 
66;  total  forces,  79-80,  83; 
conscription,  80,  81;  conduct 
of  soldiers,  227-28;  Lee’s 
invasion,  295;  conditions  in 
1864,  361 

North  Carolina,  blockade,  16; 
defeat  at  Hatteras  Island, 
92-93;  loses  defenses,  93; 
see  also  Carolinas 

Ohio,  Morgan’s  Raid,  59,  278, 
279;  Vallandigham  case, 
175-76 

Olustee  (Fla.),  victory  of,  380 

Oneida,  Confederate  ship,  100 

Opequan  Creek  (Virginia), 
Sheridan’s  victory  at,  362, 
363,  364 

Orange  Court  House  (Vir¬ 
ginia),  Lee  at,  336 

Ord,  General  E.  O.  C.,  Read  on 
staff  of,  387 

Pacifists,  in  North,  58,  80, 
172,  173,  174;  Peace  party 
encouraged  by  Cold  Harbor, 
353 

Paducah  (Kentucky),  Grant 
forestalls  enemy  at,  121; 
Grant’s  position  at,  122 

Pamlico  Sound  (North  Caro¬ 


lina),  joint  expedition 
against,  93 

Patterson,  General  Robert, 
commands  on  Potomac,  35, 
37;  and  plans  for  Bull  Run, 
36;  Falling  Waters,  38-39; 
occupies  Martinsburg,  39; 
advance,  39;  and  Johnston, 
44 

Pea  Ridge  (Arkansas),  battle, 
143 

Pemberton,  General  J.  C., 
escapes  Federal  trap,  163, 
260;  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  164, 
260;  commander  at  Vicks¬ 
burg,  274,  275;  plans  escape, 
276;  surrender,  277 
Pensacola  (Florida),  beginning 
of  war,  3-5;  evacuation,  6; 
South  uses  garrison  to  rein¬ 
force  Virginia,  93;  Farragut 
directs  Gulf  blockade  from, 
111 

Pensacola,  Confederate  ship, 

100,  102 

Peninsula  Campaign,  McClel¬ 
lan  plans,  196-97;  campaign, 
198-204 

Pendleton,  Major  A.  S.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Jackson’s  staff,  259 
Perryville  (Kentucky),  battle, 
162 

Petersburg  (Virginia),  strate¬ 
gic  rail  gap  at,  65-66;  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  334;  Butler  fails 
to  take,  340;  Grant  at,  356, 
383,  384;  Lee  leaves,  386 
Philippi  (West  Virginia),  bat¬ 
tle,  30,  31 
Pickens,  Fort,  4,  5 
Pickett,  G.  E.,  charge  at 
Gettysburg,  301-04 
Pillow,  General  G.  J.,  at  Fort 
Donelson,  136,  137;  escape, 
139 

Pillow,  Fort,  Federal  vessels 
rammed  at,  158 
Pinckney,  Castle,  see  Castl6 
Pinckney 
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Pinola,  Federal  gunboat,  99 
Pipe  Creek,  Meade’s  army  at, 
296 

Pittsburg  Landing,  see  Shiloh 
Pittsburgh,  Federal  ironclad 
at  Fort  Donelson,  135;  at 
Island  Number  Ten,  145 
Pleasant  Hill,  battle,  330 
Pleasonton,  General  A., 
cavalry  leader,  305 
Point  Pleasant  (Ohio),  Grant 
born  at,  130 

Pope,  General  John,  Grant 
declines  patronage  of,  131; 
Island  Number  Ten,  144, 
145;  reinforces  Halleck  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  155; 
transfer  to  Virginia,  159, 
226;  quoted,  226-27;  within 
reach  of  Jackson  and  Lee, 
229;  retires  safely,  230; 
Jackson  captures  dispatches 
of,  230;  Lee  divides  army 
against,  231;  Jackson’s  plan 
against,  232;  Jackson  march¬ 
es  around,  232-34;  reinforce¬ 
ment,  234;  Jackson  eludes, 
235;  Second  Bull  Run,  237, 
238,  239,  240,  242,  243 
Port  Gibson  (Mississippi),  270 
Port  Hudson  (Louisiana),  110, 
117,  156,  261,  265,  278,  310 
Port  Republic  (Virginia),  216, 
217 

Port  Royal  (South  Carolina), 
Confederate  defeat,  92; 
Grant  moves  base  to,  350 
Porter,  Admiral  D.  D.,  con¬ 
ceives  idea  of  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  93;  on  Mississippi, 
108,  167;  succeeds  Davis, 
110;  capture  of  Arkansas 
Post,  164;  Vicksburg  cam¬ 
paign,  261,  262,  266,  267, 
274;  Mississippi  command, 
278;  attacks  Fort  Fisher, 
324,  325;  on  Red  River,  330; 
at  City  Point  conference, 
384,  385 


Porter,  FitzJohn,  position, 
222;  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
323;  Gaines’s  Mill,  224; 
Second  Bull  Run,  239; 
Pope’s  order,  239 
Porter,  J.  L.,  Naval  Con¬ 
structor  to  Confederate 
States,  86 

Porter,  Commander  W.  D., 
at  Fort  Henry,  127 
Potter,  Captain  R.  M.,  od 
Lee’s  decision,  10 
Powell,  Fort,  320 
Powhatan,  U.  S.  S.,  Portei 
commands,  93 

Prentiss,  General  B.  M.,  at 
Shiloh,  149,  151 
Press,  perverts  public  opinion, 
176-77;  no  government  cen¬ 
sorship,  333 

Prestonburg,  Garfield  defeats 
Marshall  near,  125 
Price,  Sterling,  becomes  Con¬ 
federate  general,  27;  takes 
Lexington  (Missouri),  120; 
Grant  prevents  reinforce¬ 
ments  for,  121;  attacks  Cur¬ 
tis  in  Missouri,  143;  against 
Grant,  161;  defeated  at 
Iuka,  162-63 
Privateers,  16,  68 
Profiteers,  61 
Pulaski,  Fort,  93,  372 

Quaker  City,  Confederate  gun¬ 
boats  attack,  309 

Rations,  before  Vicksburg, 
269-70;  Grant  supplies  Lee’s 
army,  392 

Rawlins,  J.  A.,  Grant’s  chief 
staff  officer,  135 
Raymond  (Mississippi),  battle, 
271 

Read,  Colonel  Theodore,  at 
Sailor’s  Creek,  387 
Red  River  Expedition  (1864). 
318,  329,  337,  347,  349 
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Reno,  General  L.  J.,  Second 
Bull  Run,  238 

Renshaw,  Commander,  in 
charge  of  blockade,  114 
Resaca  (Georgia),  battle,  347 
Reynolds,  General  J.  F., 
Second  Bull  Run,  237,  238; 
Gettysburg,  295,  298;  killed, 
297 

Rhind,  Commander,  fires 
mine-ship  Louisiana,  324 
Rich  Mountain  (Virginia), 
battle,  30,  31-32 
Richmond,  plan  to  raid  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  arranged  at,  20; 
Federal  objective,  34,  35, 
200,  204,  336,  342;  Tredegar 
Iron  Works,  64;  Grant  and 
Lee  at  grips  around,  186; 
McClellan  threatens,  201, 
203,  204,  210,  217,  223;  plan 
to  evacuate,  202;  change  of 
plan,  202;  Jackson  starts  for, 
207;  Magruder  to  hold,  223; 
saved,  243;  Sheridan’s  raid, 
344,  345-46;  Grant  marches 
toward,  350;  consternation 
after  Cold  Harbor,  355; 
Army  of  the  James  against, 
356 

Richmond,  Federal  ship,  102 
“River  Defense  Fleet,”  70, 
97 

River  War  (1862),  116  et  seq 
(1863),  260  et  seq.,  327 
Roanoke  Island  captured,  93 
“Rock  of  Chickamauga,”  nick¬ 
name  for  General  Thomas, 
280,  370 

Rodgers,  Commander  John, 
and  first  flotilla  on  Missis¬ 
sippi,  118 

Roe,  Commander  of  the  Sas- 
sacus,  319 

Rosecrans,  General  W.  S.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  McClellan,  30;  Army 
of  Mississippi  under,  160; 
holds  Memphis-Corinth  rails, 
161;  replaces  Buell,  162; 


victory  at  Corinth,  163;  com¬ 
mands  Army  of  Cumberland, 
164;  Stone’s  River,  164-65; 
maneuvers  Bragg  south,  279; 
Thomas  supersedes,  280; 
Confederate  plan  to  crush, 
287;  Chattanooga,  305 

Sabine  Cross  Roads  (Louisi¬ 
ana),  Banks’s  defeat  at,  330 
Sabine  Pass  (Texas),  in  Con¬ 
federate  hands,  115,  310 
Sable  Island,  Butler’s  troops 
at,  104 

Sailor’s  Creek  (Virginia),  Lee’s 
defeat  at,  387 

St.  Louis,  Haskins  goes  to,  6; 
Lyon  commands  at,  25,  28; 
Lyon  marches  prisoners 
through,  27;  Harney  makes 
peace,  27;  conference,  27-28; 
Fremont’s  headquarters,  118; 
Fremont  fortifies,  119;  Hal- 
leck’s  headquarters,  121 
St.  Louis,  Federal  gunboat, 
135 

St.  Philip,  Fort,  96,  100,  104 
Salem  Church  (Virginia), 
Jackson  reaches,  232 
San  Antonio  (Texas),  surren¬ 
der  to  State,  8-9;  Lee  at,  9- 
10;  Sibley’s  retreat,  166 
San  Carlos,  Fort,  4 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Slemmer 
defends,  4 

Sassacus,  fight  with  Albemarle, 
319 

Savannah  (Georgia),  South 
holds,  253;  Sherman  plans 
march  to,  372;  Sherman 
reaches,  375;  Hardee  evacu¬ 
ates,  376 

Savannah  (Tennessee),  in 
Shiloh  campaign,  147,  148 
Schofield,  General  John,  Nash¬ 
ville  campaign,  377 
Scott,  General  Winfield,  Gen¬ 
eral-in-Chief,  orders  to  Slem¬ 
mer,  4;  and  Lee,  9,  18;  mili- 
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Scott,  General — Continued 
tary  adviser  at  Washington, 
33,  36;  civilian  interference 
with,  33,  37;  Grant’s  admir¬ 
ation  for,  131;  prevision, 
147;  ‘'Anaconda  policy, ”  184 
Seddon,  J.  A.,  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War,  252 
Sedgwick,  General  John,  Vir¬ 
ginia  campaign,  256 
Selma  (Alabama),  Southern 
cannon  made  at,  64 
Seminary  Ridge,  Lee’s  head¬ 
quarters,  296 

Semmes,  Captain  Raphael  of 
Alabama,  311,  315,  316 
Seven  Days’  Battle,  223-26; 

balloon  used  in,  63 
Seven  Pines  (Virginia),  battle, 
218 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Secretary  of 
State,  179;  on  McClellan, 
188 

Sharpsburg,  see  Antietam 
Shenandoah,  Confederate  raid¬ 
er,  69,  311,  326,  381 
Shenandoah  Brigade,  First, 
Jackson  in  command  of, 
25 

Shenandoah  Valley,  Johnston 
in,  36;  Sheridan’s  raid,  189; 
Kernstown,  198-99;  posi¬ 
tions  (April,  1862),  200; 

forces,  200,  204;  Jackson’s 
maneuvers,  205-07;  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  208-09,  216;  Front 
Royal,  210-12;  Winchester, 
212;  pursuit  of  Banks,  212- 
213;  summary  of  Jackson’s 
accomplishment  in,  214-15; 
pursuit  of  Jackson,  215-16; 
Cross  Keys,  216;  Port  Re¬ 
public,  216;  Jackson’s  strat¬ 
egy,  216-17;  Ewell  in,  291; 
Stanton’s  interference,  331- 
333;  Sigel  in,  337;  Hunter’s 
retreat,  356;  Early  in,  356, 
362;  Sheridan  in,  362;  Ope- 
quan  Creek,  362;  “Sheri¬ 


dan’s  Ride,”  363-64;  Cedar 
Creek,  363—64;  Federal  vic¬ 
tory,  364 

Sheridan,  General  P.  H.,  raid 
helps  Lincoln’s  reelection, 
189;  Chattanooga,  285; 
Stanton  falsifies  Grant’s  or¬ 
der  to,  332-33;  as  a  general, 
337-38;  Grant  and,  339, 
340,  348;  Todd’s  Tavern, 
342;  Richmond  raid,  344, 
345-46;  Cold  Harbor,  350, 
351;  raid,  355;  Trevilian, 
355;  Opequan  Creek,  362; 
“Sheridan’s  Ride,”  363-64; 
in  Washington,  362;  later 
operations,  384;  Five  Forks, 
386 

Sherman,  General  W.  T.,  col¬ 
onel  in  Louisiana  State  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  6-8;  leaves 
Louisiana,  8;  and  Lyon,  26; 
assists  Scott,  33;  account  of 
McDowell’s  march,  42;  as 
a  leader,  76,  94,  261,  338; 
Port  Royal  expedition,  93; 
age,  95;  attempt  to  take 
Vicksburg,  114;  Kentucky 
command,  120;  reported  in¬ 
sane,  121,  177;  diffident 

about  rise,  131;  Shiloh,  149, 
150,  152,  153;  joins  Grant, 
163;  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  164, 
260;  and  Lincoln,  189; 
Vicksburg  campaign,  267; 
commands  Army  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  280;  Chattanooga,  281, 
282,  283,  285;  Red  River 
Expedition  spoils  stragegy 
of,  318,  347;  and  Stan¬ 
ton,  330;  on  relative  forces 
in  South,  334;  threatens 
Georgia,  336;  Dalton,  336, 
347;  fitness  for  command, 
338;  advance,  345,  346-47; 
Resaca,  347 ;  New  Hope 
Church,  348;  at  Allatoona, 
348;  at  Kenesaw,  348,  357; 
maneuvers  Johnston,  357- 
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Sherman,  General— Continued 
358;  battle  of  Atlanta,  358- 
359;  asks  reinforcements,360; 
announces  fall  of  Atlanta, 
361;  Lincoln’s  reply  to,  362; 
campaign  (1864),  366  et  seq.; 
quoted,  366;  at  Atlanta, 
366-67;  Hood’s  attempt  on 
Allatoona,  369-70;  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  force,  370; 
March  to  the  Sea,  372-76; 
presents  Savannah  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  376-77;  march  through 
Carolinas,  381-83;  confer¬ 
ence  at  City  Point  (Virginia), 
384-85;  terms  of  surrender 
to  Johnston,  386,  394;  on 
Lincoln,  393-94 

Shields,  General  James,  Kerns- 
town,  198,  199;  at  Catlett’s 
Station,  204;  Port  Republic, 
216 

Shiloh,  Grant’s  £.rmy  assem¬ 
bles  near,  143, 146;  Confeder- 
rate  preparations,  146-47; 
Grant’s  position  and  force, 
147-49;  battle,  149-55; 
losses,  154;  outcome,  154; 
result,  154-55 

Shine,  Elizabeth,  mother  of 
Farragut,  95 

Ship  Island,  taken,  92;  Far¬ 
ragut  at,  94,  96 

Sibley,  General  H.  H.,  in  New 
Mexico,  166 

Sickles,  General  D.  E.,  at 
Getty:  burg,  294 

Sigel,  General  Franz,  Wilson’s 
Creek,  120;  Second  Bull 
Run,  237;  command  in  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley,  337;  Hunter 
replaces,  350 

Simpson,  Grant’s  mother’s 
name,  129 

Slavery,  Lee  and,  19;  see  also 
Emancipation,  Negroes 

Slemmer,  Lieutenant,  com¬ 
mand  at  Pensacola,  3;  de¬ 
fends  Fort  Pickens,  4-5 


Smith,  General  A,  J.,  at  Tu¬ 
pelo,  357 

Smith,  Captain  C.  F.,  Grant’s 
admiration  for,  131;  as  a 
leader,  135-36;  Fort  Donel- 
son,  138,  139;  ordered  by 
Halleck  to  command  expedi¬ 
tion,  142;  Shiloh,  152 

Smith,  General  G.  W.,  and 
Jackson’s  plan,  194,  195 

Smith,  Giles,  Chattanooga, 
282 

Smith,  General  Kirby,  Bull 
Run,  53 

Smith,  William,  quartermaster 
on  Kearsarge,  316 

Sons  of  Liberty,  59 

South,  seceding  States  of,  56; 
war  party  in,  57;  population 
(1861),  60-61;  resources,  62- 
64;  transportation,  64-66; 
sea-power,  66-68;  see  also 
Navy,  Confederate;  reason 
for  fighting,  75;  advantages, 
75-77;  raiders,  311;  situation 
(1864),  335;  losses  (1864), 
367;  cause  lost,  379;  number 
of  troops,  380 

South  Carolina,  secedes,  1; 
defeat  at  Port  Royal,  92; 
see  also  Carolinas,  Charles¬ 
ton 

South  Mountain,  Stuart  at,  245 

Spotsylvania  (Virginia),  battle, 
342-43 

Stanton,  E.  M.,  Secretary  of 
War,  179;  and  Lincoln,  179; 
military  interference,  181, 
207,  290,  291,  338;  and  Lee, 
182;  Cameron  succeeded  by, 
195;  Banks  and,  211;  orders 
McClellan  to  Aquia,  228; 
and  Hooker,  252,  290;  for¬ 
bids  use  of  cipher,  330-31; 
and  Grant’s  orders,  332- 
333,  363 

Star  of  the  West,  merchant 
vessel  fired  on  at  Charleston, 
3.  4 
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Staunton  (Virginia),  Jackson 
at,  208;  Hunter’s  success  at, 
355 

Steinwehr,  General  Adolph, 
atrocities  under,  227 
Stone’s  River  (Tennessee), 
battle,  165 

Strasburg  (Virginia),  Banks’s 
retreat  from,  212 
Stringham,  Flag-Officer,  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Hatteras 
forts,  85 

Stuart,  J.  E,  B.,  255;  Confeder¬ 
ate  cavalry  leader,  Martins- 
burg,  37-38;  Bull  Run,  44, 
45,  51;  raid  around  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  219-21;  against 
Pope,  229-30;  at  South 
Mountain,  245;  second  raid 
around  McClellan,  246-47; 
and  Lee’s  retreat,  305;  age, 
338;  Sheridan  encounters, 
342;  Yellow  Tavern,  345; 
killed,  345 

Sturgis,  defeat  at  Brice’s  Cross 
Roads,  357 

Sufrdk  (Virginia),  menace  to 
Richmond  from,  252,  253 
Sumter,  Fort,  location,  2,  13; 
Anderson  goes  to,  3;  fall  of, 
12-16,  117 

Sumter,  Confederate  raider,  69 
Supply,  vessel  at  Fort  Pickens, 

4 

Swift  Run  Gap  (Virginia), 
Jackson  at,  200,  207 
Swinton,  William,  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  333-34 
Sykes,  General  George,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Meade,  292 

Taylor,  Captain  Jesse,  de¬ 
stroys  Confederate  reports  at 
Fort  Henry,  128 
Tecumseh,  sunk  in  Mobile 
Bay,  321 

Tennessee,  mountain  folk 
Unionist.  56,  57;  secedes, 
56 


Tennessee,  Confederate  ram, 
320,  321,  323 

Terry,  General  A.  H.,  at  Fort 
Fisher,  325 

Texas,  State  militia  seize  army 
posts,  6;  General  Twiggs 
surrenders  posts,  8-9,  65; 
secedes,  56;  contraband  en¬ 
ters,  308;  Red  River  Expedi¬ 
tion,  318;  last  shots  fired  in, 
380 

Thomas,  General  G.  H.,  Mill 
Springs,  125;  “Rock  of 
Chickamauga,”  280,  370; 
Chattanooga,  282,  283,  284, 
285;  Nashville  campaign, 
370,  376,  377-78 
Thoroughfare  Gap  (Virginia), 
Jackson’s  expedition,  231, 
232,  233 

Tilghman,  General  Lloyd,  sur¬ 
renders  Fort  Henry,  128 
Tod,  Judge,  Jesse  Grant  in 
home  of,  130 

Todd’s  Tavern  (Virginia), 
battle,  342 

Transportation,  64-66;  means 
of  communication  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  campaign,  35-36 
Traveler,  Lee’s  horse,  328,  392, 
393 

Tredegar  Iron  Works,  64 
Trevilian  (Virginia),  Sheridan 
at,  355 

Tunstall  s  Station  (Virginia), 
Stuart’s  raid,  220 
Tupelo  (Mississippi),  Forrest 
defeated  at,  357 
Twiggs,  General  D.  E.,  sur¬ 
renders  Texas  garrisons,  8, 
9,  165 

Undine,  gunboat  taken  with 
cavalry,  368 

Union  Mills  (Virginia),  ford 
defended,  46 

United  States,  population 
(1861),  60-61;  see  also  North, 
South 
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Vallandigham  case,  175-76 
Valley  Campaign,  Jackson’s; 

see  Shenandoah.  Valley 
Valverde  (New  Mexico),  Can- 
by’s  defeat  at,  166 
Van  Dorn,  General  Earl,  Con¬ 
federate  commander  of 
trans-Mississippi  troops,  124; 
Pea  Ridge,  143 ;  reinforces 
Beauregard,  146, 157;  tries  to 
reconquer  Memphis- Corinth 
rails,  161;  replaced  by  Pem¬ 
berton,  163;  at  HollySprings, 
163-64 

Varuna,  Governor  Moore,  de¬ 
stroys,  101 

Vicksburg,  Farragut’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  105-06,  107;  impor¬ 

tance  of  position  110;  Sher¬ 
man’s  attempt,  114,  260; 
see  also  Ch'c1  :asaw  Bluffs; 
Grant’s  operations  preced¬ 
ing,  156;  Grant’s  objective, 
160,  163;  Holly  Springs, 

163-64;  Confederates  hold, 
167;  Grant’s  position,  260- 
261;  generals  at,  261-62; 
Navy  ?  at,  262-63,  265-67; 
Grant’s  maneuvers,  263-64; 
Federal  force,  267-68;  Con¬ 
federate  force,  268;  scene  of 
action,  268;  army  rations  at, 
269-70;  siege,  271-77;  sur¬ 
render,  277-78;  significance 
of  victory,  286;  effect  of 
victory,  305,  310 
‘Vicksburg  Oak,”  Grant 
meets  Pemberton  under, 
277 

Vinton,  Major,  Union  officer  at 
San  Antonio,  9,  10 
Virginia,  Lee’s  loyalty  to,  11; 
blockade,  16;  secedes,  17, 
56;  Lee  given  chief  command 
in,  19;  West  Virginia  part  of, 
23;  issues  call  for  volunteers, 
25;  West  Virginia  separates 
from,  29;  mountain  folk 
Unionists.  56;  Federals  hold 


western  part  of,  57;  Farragut 
from,  95;  Pope  transferred 
to,  159;  Burnside’s  invasion 
of,  247-51;  Grant  transferred 
to,  334;  campaign  (1864), 
334-36,  340-46,  348-56,  362, 
365;  Wilderness,  341-44; 
Todd’s  Tavern,  342;  Spot¬ 
sylvania,  342-43;  Sheridan’s 
raid,  344,  345-46;  Cold  Har¬ 
bor,  349-54;  losses,  355; 
campaign  (1865),  380,  384, 
386-88;  Petersburg,  384,386; 
Five  Forks,  386;  Sailor’s 
Creek,  387;  Lee’s  surrender, 
388-93 ;  see  also  Peninsula 
campaign 

Virginia,  Merrimac  renamed,  86 

Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Jackson  at,  20;  cadets  join 
Jackson,  208 

Walke,  Henry,  commands 
Carondelet,  133,  134 

Walker,  Fort,  92 

Wallace,  General  Lew,  as  a 
leader,  135-36;  at  Fort 
Donelson,  138;  Shiloh,  148, 
151,  154;  and  Early,  356 

Wallace,  General  W.  H.  L., 
killed,  152 

Warley,  A.  F.,  commands 
Manassas,  101 

Warren,  G.  K.,  Gettysburg, 
295,  300;  defection  at  Cold 
Harbor,  351 

Washburn,  Colonel  Francis,  at 
Sailor’s  Creek,  387 

Washburne,  E.  B.,  introduces 
Swinton,  333 

Washington,  capture  of  rolling 
stock  hampers,  24;  desire  to 
defend,  37,  197;  sea-power 
saves,  85;  Southern  plans 
against,  193,  210;  reserve 
corps  at,  2 1 3, 23 1, 235 ;  Pope’s 
army  retires  to,  243;  Early 
makes  for,  356;  Union  troops 
reviewed  in,  395 
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Wassaw  Sound,  duel  between 
Weehawken  and  Atlanta  in, 
309 

Wauhatchie  (Tennessee),  bat¬ 
tle,  281 

Weed,  Thurlow,  election  agent, 
360 

Weehawken,  duel  with  Atlanta, 
309 

Weitzel,  General  Godfrey,  at 
Fort  Fisher,  325 

Welles,  Gideon,  Secretary  of 
Navy,  71,  179;  report  to 
Congress,  72;  orders  con¬ 
cerning  New  Orleans,  94,  96 

West,  settlers  beyond  reach  of 
war,  62 

West  Virginia,  part  of  Virginia, 
23;  Jackson  from,  24;  be¬ 
comes  separate  State,  29,  56; 
campaign  in,  29-33;  Fre¬ 
mont  in,  199,  200 

W estfield,  Renshaw  refuses  to 
surrender,  114 

Wheeler,  General  Joseph,  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  leader,  368 

White  House  (Virginia),  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  base,  201,  203,  210, 
222,  225 

White  Oak  Swamp  (Virginia), 
battle,  225 

Whitman,  Walt,  on  Lincoln, 
171-72 

Wilcox,  General  C.  M.,  Pick¬ 
ett’s  Charge,  302 

Wilderness,  battle,  333,  341-44 

Wilkeson,  Lieutenant  Bayard, 
Gettysburg,  298-99 


Wilkeson,  Frank,  Recollections 
of  a  Private  Soldier  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  81 

Williams,  General  Thomas,  at 
Vicksburg  with  Farragut, 
107,  108;  killed,  110 

Wilmington  (North  Carolina), 
rail  connections  threatened, 
253;  in  Confederate  hands, 
310,  335;  Fort  Fisher  guards 
entrance  to.  323;  captured, 
380 

Wilson’s  Creek  (Missouri),  bat¬ 
tle,  29, 119-20 

Winchester  (Virginia),  John¬ 
ston  retires  to,  37,  43;  Banks 
refuses  to  retreat  to,  212; 
forces  at,  216;  Ewell  drives 
Milroy  out  of,  291 

Winslow,  Captain,  commands 
Rears arge,  314,  315 

Wise,  H.  A.,  ex-Governor  of 
Virginia,  31 

Worden,  Captain  J.  L.,  com¬ 
mands  Monitor,  88 

Wright,  Colonel  W.  W.,  engi¬ 
neer,  384 

Wyandotte,  vessel  at  Pensa¬ 
cola,  4 

Yazoo  River,  Porter  on,  266, 
267 

Yellow.  Tavern,  Stuart  and 
Sheridan  at,  345 

Yorktown,  Confederates  hold, 
200; evacuated,  201 

Zouaves  under  Stuart,  51 
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